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Every age has its favorite pursuits, | fying lens by Brewster, Wollaston, Goring, 
which are duly reflected in its popular lite- | and Pritchard, contributed much to its 


rature; and the former may readily be | 
The present is | chromatic and spherical aberration ; but 


deduced from the latter. 


the Avatar of Minerva. The drinking 


value, by correcting its tendencies to 


the event which gave new life to micro- 


bouts of the last century are now expelled | scopy was the application to the compound 


from civilized society, whilst amateur 
philosophers grind specula, handle micro- 
scopes, and develop photographs. Hence 
a demand has sprung up for manuals on 
these subjects, and by the unfailing law of 
commerce a supply has followed. Books 
of this kind scarcely existed a century ago, 
especially in connection with the micro- 
scope. From the publication of Hooke’s 
Micrographia in 1665, to that of Pritch- 
ard’s Microscopic Cabinet in 1882, few 
such works made their appearance in Eng- 
land. Popular microscopy in Great Bri- 
tain dates from the publication of Pritch- 
ard’s work ; followed by that of his Natw- 
ral History of British Animalcules, and 
by Brewster’s Treatise on the Microscope, 
which appeared in 1837, The successive 
improvements made in the simple magni- 


* The Microscope and its Revelations. By WILLIAM 
B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S.,F.G.S. London: John 
Churchill, 1856. 
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| ing each other’s opposite errors. 





' kinds of dispersive distortion. 


microscope of a principle already adapted 
to telescopes; viz., the use in each lens of 
different kinds of glass capable of correct- 
Instru- 
ments thus constructed were found to 
reveal enlarged images of objects which 
were approximately accurate both in color 
and form. 

Microscopy comprehends two distinct 
classes of inquiries :—first, those relating 
to the improvement of the instrument ; 
secondly, those belonging to its employ- 
ment, and the resulting discoveries. e 
do not propose to enter into the former of 
these topics, because it has not only been 
explained in all the recently published 
manuals, but has recently been discussed 
in the pages of a northern contemporary 
by the philosopher most competent to 
grapple with it. We would merely remind 
our readers, that when rays of light pass 
through glass lenses, they are liable to two 
In the one 
19 
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case, the rays which proceed through the 
centre of the lens are bent at a different 
angle from those penetrating it nearer the 
circumference ; and, consequently, when 
all the rays passing through the lens re- 
unite at their foci, their relations to each 
other are no longer what they were prior 
to their refraction. This error is designa- 
ted spherical aberration. But there is 
also a second source of error. The colored 
rays of the solar spectrum have varying 
refrangibilities ; consequently, in passing 
through a refracting medium, such as 
glass, some of them are projected further 
through all points of the lens than others. 
Hence they do not combine to re-produce 
the image of the object from which the 
rays emanate at the same focal point. 
This is termed chromatic aberration. The 
first of these errors gives to the image 
seen in the microscope a distorted form; 
the second surrounds it with an unreal 
fringe of gaudy-colors. Freedom from 
these errors is proved by means of what 
are called test objects. 


The minute markings on the scales of | 


insects were long employed to ascertain 
the defining power of a microscope; sub- 
sequently, marine objects called Diatoma- 


ceg, whose silicerus discs are marked and | 


sculptured in various ways, have been em- 
ployed. In one of these, the parallel lines 


are so minute, that 85,000 existin a linear | 
inch ; but, small as these are, they are | 


nothing to one found in the United States 


by Professor Bailey, the Grammatophora | 


subtilissima. Yet the defining and re- 
solving power of modern microscopes has 


been made so perfect, that these incon- | 


ceivably minute lines become clearly ap- 
parent, and display distinct interspaces. 
In no respect do the works of God more 
strikingly differ from the works of man 
than in the searching scrutiny which they 
will bear. Your analysis can not be too 
minute, nor your observation too close. 
They are no more adapted to a single 
point of view, than they are subservient 
to a solitary end; and their beauty is as 
manifold as their utility. Hence it is that 
there are few earthly objects, animate or 
inanimate, which do not present some 
microscopic structure, invisible to the un- 
aided eye. The boards of our floors, the 
stones of our walls, the mud from the 
river or the pool, the sand from the ocean, 


the ashes hurled from the glowing crater, | 


the earth from our fields, all display struc- 
ture of varying interest, speaking of past 
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changes and vital influences, When we 
look at the log of wood blazing on our fire, 
how difficult to believe that under its 
blackened surface there lurks a structure 
of surpassing beauty; that the coal which 
crackles around it reveals an internal or- 
ganization indicating a vegetable origin, 
and suggesting an endless train of asso- 
ciated thoughts! It speaks of primeval 
forests, where strange foliage waved in 
the breeze, and creatures of still stranger 
forms swam in the laving waters ; of agen- 
cies by which creation after creation of 
living things has been swept away, to be 
replaced by others better adapted to the 
newer economy. Yet everywhere and in 
every thing we find that the laws regulat- 
|ing minute organization are unchanged. 
The fossil plants of the coal measures, 
which flourished when the Alps were under 
thesea, when the Andes and the Himalayas 
had no existence, and when Snowden and 
Ben Nevis had just emerged, like Aphro- 
dite, from their mother ocean, have the 
| same organic tissues as the trees now liv- 
ing on their mountain slopes. The bones, 
| the teeth, the shells and the zoophytes of 
primeval life have been constructed as the 
same objects are now: and when the last 
dispensation was ushered in, when man 
became the apex of that living terrene 
pyramid, every atom of his body had given 
to it a microscopic structure ; each atom 
was endowed with an inherent portion of 
his common vitality, ahd fulfilled its share 
in that aggregation of functional acts, by 
which what we call “ life’ makes itself ob- 
| jectively manifest. Indeed, fromthe high- 
est to the lowest of organized things, every 
physiological operation, healthy or dis- 
| eased, is performed by one or other of 
these invisible elements: hence it is evi- 
dent that however carefully we study these 
organs in the concrete, we can never ob- 
tain a just conception of their living ac- 
tion until the magic lens reveals their 
secrets. 

Such being the vast field for exploration, 
we need not wonder that the brief period 
which has elapsed since the improvement 
of the achromatic microscope has been in- 
sufficient for its effective survey. Every 
living thing possesses a structure and a 
history ; the elephant crashing through an 
Indian forest, and the mote dancing in 
| the sunbeam or in the drop of water; the 
chestnut uprearing its giant trunk on 
| Mount Aftna, and the atom cell whose ag- 
gregated myriads barely tinge the flower- 
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pot green. Yet all these have been pro- 
duced in obedience to special laws; and 
each after its own kind. Of the innumer- 
able host of living things, every one has 
individual peculiarities in its history; yet 
when these varying histories are rightly 
discerned, they will prove but the com- 
ponents of one arail whole; though the 
vastness of creation is thus made more 
manifest, it is the— 


“Vastness which grows, but grows to har- 
monize.” 


But ere this comprehensive knowledge is 
attained, how must observers be multi- 
plied! How prolonged, too, must be 
their inquiries! Weeks, months, and 
years of patient investigation are often 
needed to elucidate the story of some in- 
significant animaleule. The utilitarian ex- 
claims, “ How absurd is such devotion to 
worthless pursuits ! what solemn trifling!” 
Modern Pindars sneer at “ periwinkle 
wisdom.” 


“To hunt for days a lizard or a gnat, 
And run a dozen miles to catch a bat; 
To plunge in marshes, and to scale the rocks.” 


But the philosophic naturalist recognizes 
and smiles at the real folly. He knows 
that however insignificant the object and 
minute the details, they lead to generaliza- 
tions which, when obtained, are the de- 
light of thoughtful men, as they proclaim 
the glory of God. They reveal the unity 
of the plan on which the entire world of 
living things has been framed. They 
show that one all-wise Power must have 
called them into being, or this harmonious 
relation and mutual dependence could 
have had no existence. And as the living 
creation is thus shown to have emanated 
from one God, so they bind the present 
with the past; extinct forms supply the 
missing links in an otherwise broken chain ; 
and we are thus taught, so far as natural 
things find a voice, that our God is not 
only the one Jehovah ruling throughout 
all space, but that He has been such 
throughout all time. 

The microscope furnishes a crushing 
answer to those who, in their tender care 
for the dignity of the Deity, endeavor to 
make him a Deus ex machind. “He is 
too lofty a being to condescend to the 
small things of earth. He rules the uni- 
verse from his throne. He scatters living 
things over the earth with a liberal hand ; 
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but he does this on a large seale, and not 
in detail.” How prone is man to measure 
the powers of Deity by his own! Is there 
any distinction, in the sense of these 
dreamers, between great and small? We 
unhesitatingly answer Vo. A leaf is made 
up of microscopic cells and fibres, each 
one of which has its individual life, and 
fulfills its independent share of the aggre- 
gate work the leaf is appointed to per- 
form. A multitude of living, working 
atoms constitute the leaf. The concrete 
tree is but an assemblage of such leaves ; 
and thus the life of nature’s green mantle, 
in which none would fail to recognize the 
hand of God, resolves itself, when analyzed, 
into the individual vitality of innumer- 
able microscopic points. There is no ab- 
stract life independent of these. The 
same remark applies to the animal frame, 
and to man himself. His mere life, which 
he possesses in common with the beasts 
of the field, is no more than that of the 
plant, and equally resultant from the ag- 
gregate life of minute elements. What, 
in like manner, is gravitation? Not a 
mysterious power drawing sphere to 
sphere, acting only onthe concrete masses; 
but a force exerted by every minute atom 
of which such spheres consist, acting upen 
other atoms equally minute. It is the 
aggregation of these atomic powers that 
constitutes the visible phenomenon. God 
either controlsnature through its minutest 
elements, or not at all. The truth is, he 
fills every corner of immensity, and ani- 
mates every particle of life. And surely 
no detailed studies can be contemptible 
which conduct to conclusions so lofty as 
these, and so worthy of the infinite and 
wise Creator. 


In 1828, Christian Gottfried Ehrenberg 
began to publish his discoveries amongst 
minute animal and vegetable forms hither- 


to abandoned to neglect. Trembley had, 
it is true, described the fresh-water polype 
with wonderful approximation to accuracy. 
Soldani, Planchus, Montagu, and a host of 
others had noted the microscopic shells 
found in the sea. Ellis, following in the 
steps of Trembley, had demonstrated that 
animals resembling the Hydra described 
by the Genevan abounded in the marine 
corallines which he delighted to study ; 
those “little sea-cups” with which he ex- 
cited the admiration of his friend Hogarth. 
Vaucher, also a Genevan, had directed atten- 
tion to some of the minuter forms of vege- 
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table life, whilst Gleichen and Muller had 
studied the animalcular atoms with which 
stagnant water abounds. But Ehrenberg, 
by his wondrous energy, and the beauty 
of his artistic illustrations, first gave unity 
to the observations of his predecessors, 
widely extended the range of his inquiries, 
and, by systematizing the study, raised it 
to the rank of a science. But it is solely 


as an industrious systematizer and de- | 


scriber of species that Ehrenberg now 
shines. He has ever been devoid of philo- 
sophic breadth: insufficiently imbued with 
the principles of Bacon, and suffering 
imagination to usurp the province of rea- 
son, his fancy ran riot amidst the objects 
with which his eye was dazzled; he ap- 
plied to microscopic life a system of pseu- 
do-physiology which set at defiance every 
inductive method, and outraged common- 
sense. 

The wondrous nature of Ehrenberg’s 
revelations took the scientific republic by 
storm, and some time elapsed ere men 
paused to weigh the actual worth of his 
philosophy. But at length young spirits 
arose who ventured to dispute the dicta 
of their great master. 
were made public, and microscopists now 
incurred some danger of unduly distrust- 
ing the distinguished Professor even 
where his conclusions were just. His radi- 
cal mistake has been one into which he 


has fallen in common with other great | 
authorities whose names might be cited. | 


Men whose studies range over a vast field 
of unbroken ground, encounter so much 
that is novel, that the habit of prompt 
decision becomes indispensable to them. 
But prompt decisions in natural science 
are sure in the long run to produce glar- 
ing blunders. Trembley’s fame rests upon 
a single monograph, as Gray lives chiefly 
in his Hlegy. But that monograph, which 
embodied the labors of years spent in the 


study of one animaleule, was a model of 


what such productions ought to be; and 
we agree with Dr. Carpenter in deeming 
its publication “to have marked a most 
important epoch in the history of micro- 
scopic inquiry.” Ehrenberg, on the other 
hand, studied, figured, and described 
every minute thing that came within his 
reach—plant or animal, recent or fossil. 
He hesitated not to assign to every organ 
which his instrument revealed, a name 
and a function. Thus he endowed plants 
by the hundred with brains, stomachs, 
and an array of organs peculiar to animal 
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| life, leaving to his disciples the unwelcome 

task. of eliminating the chaff from the 
wheat. The result is somewhat painful. 
| He who has almost created a science is in 
'danger of standing alone amidst his dis- 
coveries as a relic of a bygone age; and 
'of being jostled from his pedestal by the 
activity of a crowd who owe to him much 
of their life and inspiration, 

In the initial number of this Review, 
we sketched one of the lines along which 
modern investigations have been con- 
ducted, and that not the last either in in- 
‘terest or importance. Early botanists 
neglected cryptogamic vegetation. Mod- 
ern microscopy has shown not only its 
high interest as a subject of inquiry, but 
its deeply significant bearing upon the 
study of higher animal and vegetable 
|forms. It is there that we found the cell, 
' by means of which so many vital proces- 
| Ses are accomplished, in its most simple 
|and observable form; and the light which 
|has flashed from the scum floating on the 
| green-mantled pool, has not failed to illu- 
| minate some of the dark problems supplied 
by the human body both in health and 
disease. Since the publication of the arti- 
cle referred to, similar inquiries have been 
|in progress. These inquiries have not 
been merely confined to external forms ; 
they have extended to the questions of 
origin, growth, and development; and 
especially to the relations of these pheno 
mena, as manifested in simple cellular 
| plants, to the functions of similar cellular 
| tissues, when found either in the higher 
| vegetable forms, or in animal life. From 
these studies we have now learned that 
| the isolated cell contains within itself a 
| principle of re-production. Consisting of 
| two membranes, distended by a granular 
| fluid, the inner membrane and its contents 
can, by its own innate power, become con- 
stricted like an hour-glass, and afterwards 
divide itself into two parts, each part 
secreting for itself a new outer membrane, 
so that the one primary cell now becomes 
two. In like manner the two are con 
verted into four; these again into eight ; 
| the process advancing until it surpasses the 
power of numeration to represent the 
direct products of that one original cell. 
Thus are formed, in large measure, the 
masses of cellular seaweed that strew our 
'shores. Thus grow the Fungi, Mosses, 
and Lichens, that clothe our rocks and 
|dells, Thus is developed much of the 
| tissue giving verdure to our woods and 
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fields. But, besides this, every plant and 
animal commences its life as a cellular 
mass, the components of which, as Dr. 
Carpenter explains— 


“Undergo a progressive ‘differentiation,’ a 
fabric being thereby developed, which is com- 
posed of a number of distinct organs, (stem, 
leaves, roots, flowers, &c.,) each of them cha- 
racterized by specialities not merely of external 
form, but of intimate structure, and performing 
actions peculiar to itself, which contribute to 
the life of the piant as a whole. Hence, as was 
first definitely stated by Schleiden, it is in the 
life-history of the indwidual cell that we find 
the true basis of the study of vegetable life in 
general.” —Page 265. 


We know no principle, of modern enun- 
ciation, which has produced such import- 
ant results in physiology and pathology 
as that illustrated by the preceding para- 
graph, It explains the successive develop- 
ment of the various animal and vegetable 
tissues from their primary germ; and as 
it thus affects the leading phenomena of 


incipient life, it is equally related to agen- | 


cies which bring it to a close. The ex- 
perienced surgeon has long known that 
unless he dips sufficiently deep, he fails to 
eradicate cancerous or other malignant 
disease. The study of the vegetable cell, 
especially amongst cryptogamic plants, 
has explained the necessity for this. These 
diseases, the dread of the surgeon, and 
the bane of humanity, are nothing more 
than aggregations of abnormal cells; and 
if the operator allows but one of these to 
remain, it can re-produce the disease by 
its inherent power of self-multiplication. 
Facts like this place the studies in question 
in a new and practical light. Every hu- 
man being learns his direct interest in 
their progress, since he knows not how 
soon he may require ail the help that 
science can afford. The abstract philoso- 
pher and the utilitarian find at least one 
common platform. 

Some of the most interesting of modern 
inquiries are those into the early history 
and development of animals, especially the 
invertebrate forms. Here metamorphoses 
have been revealed more wondrous than 
ever suggested themselves to the Augustan 
poet or the dreamy Hindoo. But it is not 
merely as revealing strange marvels that 
these triumphs of modern microscopy 
claim our attention. They afford materials 
of high import to the philosopher seeking 
to ascertain the natural relations of animal 
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forms, whilst they have robbed the skeptic 
of some of the most treasured weapons of 
his quiver. Let us illustrate this last 
assertion. If the infidel will appeal to 
science, to science he shall go. 

The favorite arguments of those who 
seek to detach creation from a Creator, 
have ever been drawn from portions of 
the natural world the history of which 
was obscure. The mythic nebular sub- 
| stance served this purpose until recent re- 
searches blew the fallacy to the winds. 
The notion of a spontaneous generation of 
living forms was employed in like manner. 
|For a season difficulties surrounded the 
| subject, which science could not remove. 
| Meanwhile, the skeptic taught that vege- 
table infusions, placed under proper physi- 
cal conditions, generated lively animalcules 
as the direct result of such conditions ; 
that fungi sprang up amongst decaying 
organisms, being called into existence in a 
way distinct from what occurs in other 
portions of the vegetable kingdom ; that, 
in fact, chemical forces were competent to 
produce, as well as sustain, vitality; and 
that no Creator was necessary to account 
for a living creation. But modern science 
has brought all thisto an end. The micro- 
scope has robbed the infidel of those 
fallacious arguments in which he clothed 
error in the jargon of philosophy. “Spon- 
taneous generation” is a phrase excluded 
from the vocabulary of the philosopher, 
save as indicating a bygone error: we 
would only retain it in our speech as they 
plant buoys over sunken wrecks, to indi- 
cate perilous ground. No creation has 
| been effected in any one of the many ex- 
amples cited by unbelievers. External 
conditions can only develop into action a 
vitality that already existed passively in 
'some unseen germ, the lineal descendant 
|of one created by God alone; the Fungi, 
| Entozoa, and Infusorial Animaleules, es- 
sentially resemble the rest of the organic 
|world in their early history; and the 
genesis of the least of them as much de- 
manded His omnipotent power as did man 
himself. 

Some extraordinary facts connected 
with the life of intestinal worms (Entozoa) 
|have until recently perplexed orthodox 
philosophers: one especially anomalous 
example being more puzzling than the 
rest. A few examples of a curious worm, * 
the Cysticereus oculi humani, have at 
long intervals been found in the anterior 
| chamber of the human eye. From the 
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size of the animal it is almost impossible | 


that it should exist in any man’s eye with- 

out attracting his attention; and, from | 
the inconvenience such a guest would oc- | 
casion, it is equally improbable that the | 
case would fail to reach some medical man 
who, from its extreme rarity, would place 
it upon record in the medical journals. | 

But, as just observed, the creature only 

appears on rare occasions. Dr. Mackenzie, 
of Glasgow, removed one from the eye of 
a patient some twenty-five years ago; and 


we believe that a second, which came | 


under our notice a few years since, ulti- | 
mately reached the same ‘experienced | 
oculist. The question for solution is an 
obvious one. How.could such creatures 
be transmitted by the ordinary methods 
of multiplication? Even had the succes- 
sive instances occurred in members of one | 
family, (which they did not,) it would be 
difficult to explain the preservation and 
transmission of the ova from one in- 


dividual to another, at the same time | t 


leaping over nearly a quarter of a century. 
“ Lineal succession,” say the advocates of | 
spontaneous generation, “is here out of 
the question ;” and it was not very easy 
for their opponents to explain the ano- 
maly 

But not content with asserting the 
anomalous origin of this Entozoon, and 


its independence of the ordinary laws of | 


reproduction, the attempt was made to 
invest the heresy with an atmosphere of 


philosophy, by advancing an hypothesis | 


accounting for the origin of such objects. 
Recognizing the vitality of each part of | 
man’s animal organism, they contended | 
that some portions of his frame could 


become detached from the rest without | 


losing their inherent life ; and that, after 
their separation, they became developed 
into independent creatures, endowed with 
all essentials of individual animals. The 
supposition was not wholly devoid of sup- 
port from anomalous things occuring else- 
where ; but the true history of the entire 
race of Entozoa has recently been studied | 
by several continental naturalists, espe- 
cially M. Seebold; and by his masterly 
investigations the fallacy has been tho- 
roughly exploded. 

It appears, from these researches, that | 
the Entozoa, or intestinal worms, pass 


‘ the early part of their life in the body of | 


one animal, but complete their existence 
in that of some wholly different species. 
Thus, the tapeworm found in the alimen- | 
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tary canal of the human subject, spends 
‘its early, larval life in the liver, 


| brain, or other organs of some of the 
‘low er animals on which he subsists,—es- 
| pecially the sheep and the pig. A similar 
worm, found in the cat, commences its 
existence in the body of the rat and the 
mouse; whilst the parasite of the dog 
|spends its youth in the interior of the 
rabbit and hare. The larval forms occur- 
| ring in these animals havelong been known 
| and described as so many distinct species, 
their very close relation to the tapeworm 
being wholly unsuspected ; but now their 
history is clear enough. The perfect 
|worm can alone produce eggs, which it 
does in vast numbers, but which undergo 
| no further development in the intestine of 
the animal in which the worm resides. 
| They are conveyed along with the manure 
| to pastures ; their marvellous vit: lity en- 
|abling them to survive the accidents of 
| flood and field. Sooner or later they are 
taken up by some of the grazing quad- 
/rupeds along with their vegetable food, 
and are thus transferred to the animal’s 
stomachs, where warmth and moisture 
quicken them into active life. The germs 
/now escape from the eggs, and become 
|small worm-like larve, each with a blad- 
der at its tail, and a circlet of cutting- 
| hooks at its head. By means of the lat- 
ter they penetrate the various tissues of 


| 


‘the animal’s body; some reaching the 
brain, some the liver; whilst there is 


nothing to prevent an odd wanderer from 
reaching any part of the body which is 
their temporary home. In this stage, as 
| well as in the earlier one of ova, these ob- 
| jects marvellously resist destructive agen- 
cies. They accompany the sheep’s-head 
‘into the pot, and lurk in the mutton 
frizzling in the pan; but, phenix-like, 
they often survive the ordeal. The digest 
|ive powers of living stomachs fail to di. 
| gest them. The cat eats rats and mice ; 
the dog consumes the wild animals of the 
| field and the offal of the shambles; man 
enjoys his mutton and his pork, and the 
| tapeworm larve find their way to a rest- 
ing-place. Their further development is 
|now completed; they produce eggs by 
untold myriads; the cycle of worm-life 
has been run, and with the ova commences 
& new generation. 

How much is to be learned from this 
history! In the first place it gives spon- 


taneous generation its death-blow. Cysti- 
cercus oculi humani is no larger a marvel. 
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The two men referred to had eaten the 
larve along with their pork or mutton, as 
myriads have done, are doing, and will do, 
to the end; but the larve they consumed, 


instead of remaining in the bowel, had, | 


by a rare accident, found their way to the 
interior of the eye, where they were seen 
as well as felt, and consequently attracted 
notice. Had they remained in the 
alimentary canal, they would, merely have 
grown unobserved into tapeworms. What 
they would have become, had they not 
been removed by operation from the visual 
organ, it is impossible to say. Their 
limited accommodation might have arrest- 
ed their development, and compelled 
them to remain larvee, as tadpoles are said 
to continue tadpoles when excluded from 
the light. 

A practical idea is also suggested by 
these discoveries. It is known that the 


rot in sheep, and similar diseases in cattle, | 


arise from the presence of these cysticerci 
and their allies, these worm larve, in the 
bodies of the affected animals. The dog 
is, in all probability, the active agent in 
diffusing the multitudinous germs of these 
pests of the agriculturist. It has been 


observed that cattle fed in stalls and pens, 


dispensing with the aid of dogs, are less 
liable to such affections than those reared 
in the open plain ; and as the dog appears 
to play his part in diffusing the noxious 
germs, the propriety of dispensing with 
his services at once suggests itself. By 
so doing the grazier will materially im- 
prove his chance of escaping the rot and 
similar evils. As for us poor bipeds, we 
can not subject all the contents of our 
larder to microscopic inspection in chase 
of Cysticerci and Echinororhynchi—anui- 
sances with armed heads and ugly names. 
Our only resource is to avoid half-cooked 
meats. We must see that the cook sufli- 
ciently roasts the mutton, or risk being 
plagued by the doctor with his armoury 
of turpentine, kousso, and oil of male fern. 

We have referred to the aid which 
modern researches are affording those 
naturalists whose forte lies in the classifi- 
cation of animals, 
Carpenter on this subject are samples of 
his work: whether noting the phenomena 
of cell-development and embryonic life, or 
studying the minute structure of the 
highest organisms, he ever remembers the 
bearing of his facts on those great problems 
of natural history which raise the study 
to the dignity of a science. 
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“Tt has not been amongst the least important 
results of the new turn which zoological inquiry 
has thus taken, that a far higher spirit has been 
introduced into the cultivation of this science 
than previously pervaded it. Formerly it was 
thought, both in zoology and botany, that classi- 
fication might be adequately based on external 
characters alone ; and the scientific acquirements 
of a naturalist were estimated rather by the ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with these, than by 
any knowledge he might possess of their internal 
organization. The great system of Cuvier, it is 
true, professed to rest upon organization as its 
basis; but the acquaintance with this which 
was considered requisite for the purpose, was 
very limited in its amount, and superficial in its 
character; and no naturalist formerly thought 
of studying the history of development as a 
necessary adjunct to the science of classification. 
How essential a knowledge of it has now become, 
however, if only as a basis for any truly natural 
arrangement of animals, must have become ap- 
parent from the preceding sketch; and it has 
thus come to be felt and admitted amongst all 
truly philosophic naturalists, that the complete 
study of any particular group, even for the pur- 
pose of classification, involves the acquirement 
of a knowledge not only of its intimate structure, 
but of its entire life history.”"—Page 24. 


The value of these studies to the sys- 
tematizer is derived from the fact that 
many of the lower animals, in their ma- 
tured states, are the permanent represent- 
atives of conditions which are transitional 
in some others of higher organization. 
An earth-worm presents many important 
features also common to the caterpillar of 
a butterfly. The division of its body 
into numerous, nearly equal, soft rings or 
segments; the long, straight alimentary 
canal; the occurrence in each segment of 
a pair of independent ganglia, or nerve- 
centres, supplying that segment with the 
nerves it requires; the vegetative repeti- 
tion of parts seen in these segments and 
their ganglia, each one being in large 
measure a copy of the rest ; are so many 
points bringing the worm and the cater- 
pillar into near fellowship. But whilst 
the worm has attained its utmost develop- 
ment, the caterpillar has to rise to some- 
thing higher, and becomes a winged in- 
sect. In doing so its resemblances to the 
worm diminish, and its distinctive features 
multiply. Its transverse segments become 
unequal in size; its on of nervous 
ganglia, no longer equal either in size or 
arrangement, become concentrated at 
some points, whilst they disappear from 
others, according to the importance of the 
organs these points respectively sustain ; 
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its alimentary canal becomes more com- 
plex: the creature has assumed a higher 
organization than characterized its larval 
state. Hence, as this larval or worm state 
of the creature must be a lower one— 
zoologically speaking—than that of the 
matured insect, so the earth-worm, which 
such larve temporarily represent, must 
permanently occupy a position in the 
zoological scale below that of insects. 
Whilst we fully recognize the import- 
ance of keeping in mind Dr. Carpenter’s 
remark—and it is never lost sight of 
throughout his work—we must guard 
against pushing it too far, or forgetting 
that exceptional facts suggest caution in 
its application. It is a valuable adjunct 
but not the sole guide to classification. 
The young Rotifer possesses eyes, which 
disappear from the same creature as soon 
as matured; but it does not follow that 
animals with eyes hold a subordinate posi- 
tion to those which have none. The 
barnacles which cover the rocks on our 
coasts are permanently fixed, whilst, in 
common with many other creatures, their 
young are free to roam where they 
list. Freedom of motion, however, is no 
characteristic of the lower creatures, but 
the reverse. The young embryos of the 
naked sea-slugs are encased in a spiral 
shell, like a periwinkle; but they soon 
abandon it, remaining shell-less the rest 
of their lives. Nevertheless, the existence 
or non-existence of a shell affords no key 
to the organization of a mollusc. Indeed, 
the highest forms are found amongst the 
shell-less cuttlefishes. These facts might 
be largely multiplied; and though they 
do not negative Dr. Carpenter’s position, 
they render caution necessary, lest, in 
handling one good instrument, the zoolo- 
gical artificer should forget that other 
tools are occasionally needed ; otherwise 
the edifice he constructs will be marred 
by broken arches and cracking lintels. 
Strange fantastic things are some of 
these larval creatures! The old adage of 
“ Like father, like son,” is wholly inappli- 
cable tothem. Not more dissimilar were 
mythic Aurora, with “her rosy steps,” 
and mother earth, whence she is fabled 
to have sprung. Take the well-known 
example of the barnacle. Whoever in 
these days of aquarian enthusiasm has 
hunted for marine animals on our rocky 
shores, has good reason to remember 
these living rasps, unless blessed with 
hands of leather and boots of iron. They 
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might multiply for the special benefit of 
the sea-side shoemakers. In his juvenile 
state, your barnacle is a free, roving young 
gentleman, whose back is covered by a 
caleareous shield, whilst three pairs of 
jointed legs enable him to dart hither and 
thither, like a government whipper-in 
when the division bell is about to ring. 
But in a little while the rover outgrows 
his shell, which he casts off, and emerges 
in a new, though not wholly dissimilar 
shape. He bears about the same resem- 
blance to his former self that a moustach- 
ed and whiskered scion of Young Eng- 
land—just returned from his continental 
tour—does to the smooth-faced youth 
who left his mother’s apron-strings a year 
or two before. It is a resemblance with 
a difference that adds nothing to his 
beauty. 

A second and a third moult soon suc- 
ceed. He has now entirely altered his 
form. The old lorica has disappeared. 
He is encased in a small bivalve covering, 
like a shrimp inclosed in a mussel-shell. 
But he somewhat follows the fashion of 
Smike and Oliver Twist. His garment 
covers his body, but only half accommo- 
dates his protruding limbs. His antenna, 
legs, and tail, project on three sides of 
his circumference. This shell is thrown 
off in its turn, and now, like a weary tra- 
veller who has seen the world, he sighs 
for a settled life, and realizes his wish 
after a novel fashion. He fixes upon a 
resting-place, and, through an organiza- 
tion of wondrous strangeness, he glues 
his own nose down to the rock, tosses his 
tail into the air, encases himself in the 
conical plates which punish the incautious 
disciples of Mr. Gosse, and is now a fix- 
ture for life. 

If any one wishes to form a practical 
acquaintance with these odd creatures, 
we would recommend him to rusticate for 
a season under the crags of the Great 
Orme’s Head. Amongst the rough rocks 
under “ Goggarth’s Nose” he will disco- 
ver a supply of objects that will at once 
familiarize him with the barnacle, and find 
work for his shoemaker. 

We have neither time nor space to 
dwell on the discoveries now making 
amongst the larve of the starfish and 
echini, marvellous though they be. Pro- 
fessor Muller has opened out a new world 
in this direction; but we must linger 
amongst our favorite corallines, those 
“ little sea cups,” which delighted the eye 
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of England’s greatest satirical painter ; 
since amongst them have been achieved 
some of the most wondrous triumphs of 
modern microscopy. 

With the aspect of the common forms 
of corallines our readers are doubtless 
familiar ; but there are points in the or- 
ganization of these little objects which 
might escape the observer’s attention, un- 
less specially directed towards them, As 
is well known, each of the little cups and 
cells supported by the branching organ- 
ism contains a polype animal closely re- 


sembling the fresh-water form, which | 


Trembley made the subject of his immor- 
tal monograph ; but amidst these cups a 
nearer view reveals small white pyriform 
capsules, sometimes translucent as tissue- 
paper, sometimes glistening like pearls. 
These are filled by an expansion from the 
soft animal substance which runs through 
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all the tubular branches of the coralline, 
A very low magnifier shows this soft nu- | 
cleus of the capsule to be nodular; and a 
still higher power reveals, in each nodule, | 
a Medusa or jelly-fish, closely resembling | 
those larger forms everywhere left on our | 
beaches by the retiring tide. The Medu- 
se hold the same relation to the polype- | 
bearing coralline that the flower does to 
the plant. The polypes catch and digest 
the food which nourishes the entire or- 
ganism, as the roots absorb and the leaves 
decompose the crude nutriment derived 
from the soil. In like manner with the 
plant, the coralline pushes out lateral buds 
and branches supporting the polype, re- 
presentatives of the leaves ;. but in all this 
there is no production of ova analogous 
to the growth of seeds. These are 
obtained in a different way, by means of 
the medusan contents of the capsules 
referred to. 

In some instances these minute Medusz 
remain within the capsules ; in others the 
successively become detached, and sail 
away into the open sea, expanding and 
contracting with that breathing motion, to 
which so large a section of the group of 
jelly-fishes owes its name of “ Pulmo- 
grade.” The animals have now a distinct 
sexuality, and produce eggs; myriads of 
which are diffused through the ocean. 
In each of these eggs is an embryo, which, 
in due season, escapes from its diminutive 
prison-house; but, like the barnacle, soon 
exchanges its freedom for a more settled 
life, attaches itself to some fixed substance, 





and develops into a soft polype. At this 
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stage it surrounds itself with a horny 
covering, the first step in the production 
of the elegant objects popularly known 
as corallines: from this cylinder, in most 
species, branches are given off, each 
having its polype cells and polype animals. 
New capsules form, containing new me- 
dusan buds; and the whole history is 
repeated. 

There is one group of these creatures 
in which a different class of phenomena 
present themselves. The polype devel- 
oped from the embryo in the egg 
throws out branches like the fresh-water 
species, without secreting a horny invest- 
ment, But, after a time, each polype un- 
dergoes a new change. It casts away its 
terminal ring of tentacles: numerous 
parallel constrictions of its waist cause its 
body to resemble the flounced dress of a 
modern belle. The constrictions nearest 
the free extremity successively deepen, 
until that extremity becomes detached ; 
as if a transverse slice had been cut off, 
carrying with it one of the flounces. 
This slice, which becomes a free indepen- 
dent Medusa, is followed in succession by 
others; until nothing remains but a 
stump-end of the original animal. No- 
thing daunted by these successive slicings, 
the fragment throws out from its free ex- 
tremity a new ring of tentacles, and de- 
velops a new array of lateral branches ; 
each of which, in time, undergoes the 
same fission as the original polype; so 
that, by the end of the season, the latter 
has, directly and indirectly, originated 
more Meduse than we could easily num- 
ber. But let not awe-stricken Malthusians 
imagine that this is the end of the mis- 
chief! What has occurred is but a pre- 
paration for the true work of multiplica- 
tion. As we have said, these Medusx 
are to the polype what dicwcious flowers 
are to the plant. Each female produces 
eggs innumerable. The whole is an in- 
stitution for dispersing what would be- 
become a surplus population ; and would 
delight the fimigration Commissioners, 
did not its perfect action paralyze them 
with despair. 

The production of coral rock by the 
codperative labors of minute animalcules 
has long been employed in illustration of 
the attainment of great results by feeble 
agencies. Wondrous, indeed, is the phe- 
nomenon of a coral island thus built up. 
Herodotus gazed with wondering awe 
upon the Egyptian pyramids; and the 
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mechanical achievements of modern times 
have failed to make the erection of these 
structures by feeble man less marvellous 
to us than they were to the father of his- 
tory, twenty-three centuries ago. But 
pyramids and coral islands sink into no- 
thingness, contrasted with what recent 
microscopic inquiry has revealed. To 
render our meaning intelligible, we must 
indulge in a practical antithesis, and de- 
scend for a moment from the sublimities 
of pyramids and coral strands, to the 
common-place appendages of our flower 
garden. 
time been accumulating in the saucer of 
an old neglected flower-pot. We place a 
drop of this stagnant water under the 
microscope, and our eye rests upon a 
little gelatinous speck, which at first nei- 
ther looks one thing nor another. By 
and by “it stirs, and,” according to the 
logic of the Lancashire Tim Bobbin, “ by 
that it should be wick.” Anon it plays 
such strange pranks with its outline, as 
to make it a happy thing that it needs no 
tailor. Even Stultz would be at a loss to 
give it a fitting garment. In a few mo- 
ments it has assumed as many forms as 
ever did Matthews when “at home;” 
amply justifying its sowbriguet of the 
“ Proteus animalcule,” and making it a 
true rival of the son of Tethys. But this 


is not its most interesting feature. It is | 


the representative of a group of agents, 
the results of whose labors cast all human 
efforts into the shade. When the work- 


men of Cheops drove their tools into the | 


limestones of Mokkadam, they little sus- 
pected that, but for an insignificant ally 
of the Proteus animalcule, that mountain 
range, the quarry of the pyramids, would 
have had no existence. Long ere the 
prows of Cesar struck the Kentish strand, 
the Gaul cast his eye on the white cliffs 
across the waters, and called them 
“ Albion.” But he little wist that to a 
gelatinous atom England owed a dis- 
tinctive feature and a name. Yet such is 


the case. The chalk hills of England and | 


France, vast mountain masses amongst 
the Alps and Apennines, in Greece and 
Syria, in Northern Africa, Asia Minor, 
and Cabool, along the Southern Himalaya 
and the Thibetian frontier, alike owe 
their being to a microscopic animalcule. 
And these are merely fragments of the 
vast creation which is due to the labors 
of these invisible agents. Wherever we 
turn, they are preparing the calcareous 


The rain-drops have for some | 
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| materials for some newer world. Unlike 


the coral animals, their range is not limited 
to tropical seas; but, in one form or 
another, they are everywhere carrying on 
their marvellous work. They are inter- 
mingling the sands on our own shores with 
calcareous atoms which, by their chemis- 
try, they have separated from the ocean 
wave. We find them at work amidst the 


|icebergs of the north, in the depths of 


the Atlantic, and in the heated waters of 
the Mexican Gulf. Amongst the sunny 
isles of the far south, and along the 
shores of the spice-clad Phillipines, the 
same causes are in operation. Every- 
where, these microscopic atoms of trans- 


| parent jelly are secreting their calcareous 


shells, and in such myriads as to form the 
beds of entire oceans. When, by means 
of Brooke’s ingenious deep-sea lead, the 
officers of the “ Dolphin” brought up 
soundings in mid Atlantic from a depth 
of two thousand fathoms, they were 
found not to contain one particle of un- 
organized mineral matter. Minute ani- 
maleules have constructed the entire 
foundations which bear the rolling Atlan- 
tic; and thus we learn that large portions 
of the calcareous masses, found both on 
the land and under the sea, owe their 
| existence to atoms so small as to be 
usually invisible to man’s unaided vision. 
That creatures leaving such wide-spread 
traces should have attracted the eye of 
the microscopist, is no matter for wonder. 
| They assume many forms, which at first 
sight appear very dissimilar, and which 
have consequently been strangely separat- 
|ed by naturalists. It must be remember- 
ed, that the Proteus animalcule, is the 
| simplest form of Rhizopod, as those crea- 
tures are now designated. Groups of si- 
milar atoms blend into one gelatinous mass, 
, and secrete the horny skeleton known as 
|sponge, which, when living, they clothe 
| with a slimy covering. These sponges 
| were long thought to be vegetables ; and 
even now Professor Owen strangely per- 
sists in excluding them from a place in 
his lectures on the invertebrate animals. 
Another group of them form external cal- 
| careous coverings, with which they protect 
their structureless substances, but which it 
appears they can inclose, at will, within 
their ductile bodies. These shells, known 
as Foraminifera, were, until recently, ex- 
alted to a high place amongst the elabor- 
ately organized Molluscs, being regarded 
as Nautili, and approaching the boundary 
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line between the invertebrate and verte- 
brate creation. The Proteus itself was 
grouped with the Infusorial Animalcule. 
But when men extended their studies be- 
yond dried objects stored up in cobwebs, 
watched these creatures in their living 
states, studied their structure and growth, 
and endeavored to discriminate between 
their essential and incidental features, 
they arrived at the conclusion, that the 
supposed plants, animalcules, and Nautili, 
constituted a group of allied objects— 
the Protozoa, or simplest forms of animal 
life. 

Creation abounds in queer creatures, 
that seem unattachable to any recognized 
class or group. The Secretary-bird has 
long perplexed ornithologists, from M. 
Temminck to the presiding 
Hanover Square. The Dodo, of ancient 
renown, has been called an ostrich, a 
vulture, and a pigeon. The Lepidosiren 
of Western Africa still hangs in the ba- 
lance, (if Richard Owen will forgive the 
admission,) between fishes and reptiles ; 
whilst the Sagitta, the Platypus, and the 
Wheel Animalcule have been tossed from 
pillar to post, until they were in danger 
of finding a resting place nowhere. 

Another of these nondescript forms 
has latterly attracted the attention of mi- 
croscopists. Who has not stood by the 
sea-shore on some calm summer’s night, 
and watched the glowing flash of the 
phosphorescent wave, when each breaker 
rolled upon the beach was lit up with sul- 
phurous light? We know little, in our 
temperate clime, of the gorgeous sights 
presented by a tropical ocean, where the 
ship leaves behind her a luminous course, 
rivalling the rocket’s fiery train. But 
even here the phosporescent sea presents 
ascene of singular beauty; a stone thrown 
into the water, when in this condition, il- 
lumines its dark depths with unearthly 
flash ; and if a pailful of it be thrown upon 
the beach, the shower of sparkling atoms 
rivals, in its evanescent brilliance, the dis- 
plays of the pyrotechnist. Many objects 
have been supposed to share in producing 
this effect. Decomposing animal matter, 
Pyrosome, Meduse, Nereids, some of the 
Diatomacer, Syncheta Baltica, a Roti- 
fer, the Polynoé fulgurans, and other in- 
vertebrate forms, seem to play their part in 
various oceans. But on our own coast 
other phenomena appear mainly due to the 
anomalous little creature called Noctiluca 
miliaris, This is a minute kidney-shaped 
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membranous bag, about the size of a pin’s 
head, with a long slender curly appendage 
not unlike a pig’s tail. Its internal or- 
ganization is somewhat obscure, but it 
seems to connect the Rhizopod sponges 
with the jelly-fishes and the infusorial ani- 
malcules, being something higher than 
the first, and something lower than the 
second, of these creatures; but from its pe- 
culiar powers, one of the most interesting 
of objects. It is said of Lord Brougham, 
that his eloquence never scintillates so 
much as when he is angry. If this be 
true, our Noctiluca appears to share Lord 
Brougham’s weakness. It requires a 
shaking to make it shine; when let alone, 
it is as devoid of sparkle as the dullest 
noodle that ever bored a social circle. 
When irritated by sudden motion, each 
animal flashes its brilliant light from a 
thousand points; though, even under a 
moderate magnifier, they only appear as 
one luminous spot. These animals are 
much more easily obtained than is gener- 
ally imagined. In our early searches for 
them, we employed an array of jars and 
filters, in imitation of Ehrenberg working 
at Kiel Bay; but we soon found that our 
great master misled us in this as in many 
other matters. When we last saw the lu- 
minous ocean on the Welsh coast, we 
transferred a pailful of the water into a 
common earthen bow] ; and our first occu- 
pation, on returning each evening, after 
dark, to that comfortless place yclept 
“our lodgings,” was to give this bowl a 
kick, when a brilliant ray of light from 
the edge of the water, and another from 
its centre, bespoke the social character of 
these creatures, and their abhorrence of 
sinking below the surface. As they were 
always floating at the top, by introducing 
a glass slide under them, and raising it 
slowly, so as to skim off what looked like 
a film of dust, thousands were obtainable 
for microscopic examination. A curious 
feature in this luminosity is its exhausti- 
bility; a second kick of the bowl was 
only followed by a faint flash ; after which 
they became sullen, and refused to re- 
spond to further demands upon their py- 
rotechny. As to the nature and source 
of their light we are all in the dark, and 
are likely to remain so. What modern 
microscopy is doing for the Noctiluca 
mainly relates to its zoological affinities 
and position. 

Another group of singular creatures, 
which have largely engaged the attention 
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of naturalists, is that of the Rotifera. 
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If ; by them when the latter have perished.”—Page 


we introduce a little vegetable matter, | 497. 


such as hay or dead leaves, into water, | 
forming what the pharmaceutist terms an | 


We may congratulate ourselves that all 


infusion, we soon find it swarming with | the small fry of creation do not posssess 


generations of Monads — small green 
atoms moving about by means of one or | 
two small cilia, or hair-like threads. 
These are, most probably, plants belong- 
ing to the Protophytes or lowest vegeta- 
ble forms. They are succeeded in a few | 
days by multitudes of true Infusorial Ani- 
maleules, which, in turn, give place to 
others of higher organization,* termed 
Rotifera, (rota, fero.) Their name is de- | 
rived from an optical illusion. More or 
less complex circles of cilia exist at their 
anterior extremities ; and when these cilia 
are in action, owing to a peculiarity in their | 
mechanism, they convey to the beholder 
the idea that they are chasing each other 
round the head of the creature, like the 
spokes of a revolving wheel; hence their 
name. Some of these Rotifera are endow- | 
ed with marvellous powers. Dr. Carpen- | 
ter says: 


“They are remarkable for their tenacity of 
life, even when reduced to the state of most 
complete dryness ; for they can be kept in this 
condition for any length of time, and will yet 
revive very speedily upon being moistened. 
Experiments have been carried still further with | 
the allied tribe of Tardigrades; individuals of 
which have been kept in a vacuum for thirty 
days, with sulphuric acid and chloride of cal- 
cium, (thus suffering the most complete desic- 
cation that the chemist can effect,) and yet have 
not lost their capability of revivication. This | 
fact, taken in connection with the extraordinary | 
rate of increase mentioned in the preceding pa- | 
ragraph, removes all difficulty in accounting for 
the extent of the diffusion of these animals, and 
for their occurence in incalculable numbers in 
situations where, a few days previously, none 
were known to exist: for their entire bodies 
may be wafted in a dry state by the atmosphere 
from place to place ; and their return to a state | 
of active life, after a desiccation of unlimited 
duration, may take place whenever they meet 


with the requisite conditions — moisture, | 


warmth, and food. It is probable that the ova 


are capable of sustaining treatment even more | 


severe than the fully-developed animals can 
bear; and that the race is frequently continued 





* The succession of animalcular forms in vegeta- 
ble infusions led some naturalists to conclude, that 
many of the lower infusorial creatures were but 
larve of the higher Rotifera; their line of argu- 
ment being identical with that by which Sydney 
Smith demonstrated Blue-coat boys to be juvenile 
Quakers ! 


such marvellous attributes. How little 
would soon be left of us poor bipeds, if 


| the bloodthirsty race of chigoes, mosqui- 


toes, and small torments found nearer 
home, were endowed with this indestruc- 
tible vitality! Happily, the Rotifera tor- 
ment nobody; and as they are amongst 
the most exquisite and interesting of mi- 
croscopic objects, we need not regret 
their unwillingness to give up the little 
ghost that animates them. Their beauti- 
fully transparent bodies reveal an internal 
organization, comprehending jaws, sto- 
machs, intestines, muscles, vascular canals, 
ovaries, and, probably, brains and nerves. 
Most of these organs being as transpa- 
rent as the rest of the body, many of their 
functional operations can be readily 
watched from beginning to end. 

These phenomena are replete with in- 


| terest; especially when the development 


of the egg, and the conversion of its yolk 
into a living embryo, is the object of 
study. We have, first, the fact, that the 
ovary, a thin membranous bag, is distend- 
ed with a granular protoplasmic fluid, ‘in 
which also float some small detached 
cells, From time to time, one of these 
cells draws around it a portion of the 
granular fluid, the former appearing to 
constitute a centre in relation to which 
the granules of the yolk-fluid possess some 
polarity ; for in a little time the cell di- 
vides into two, and the granular mass 
soon responds by doing the same, each 
portion of the latter arranging itself 
around one of the two cells. This pro- 
cess of subdivision continues until the 
yolk is converted into an aggregation of 
minute cells, which soon pass from a state 
of mere juxtaposition to one of cohesion, 
and develop into a living, moving em- 
bryo. Ciliary motion is first seen at two 
or three points. Then traces of organs 
successively manifest themselves. Still 
later, the whole Rotifer is seen fully form- 
ed, and uncomfortably packed inside its 
shell, somewhat after the fashion of Fal- 
staff in his buck-basket, not exactly “ hilt 
to point and heel to head,” but certainly 
having no room to spare. This restraint, 
however, is soon broken through ; and the 
young animal escapes from its confine- 





ment with as much apparent enjoyment 
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of liberty as a school-boy at Christmas, 
or an M.P. who has attended his last 
Committee. 

Most of these Rotifera spend the rest 
of their lives in freedom; but some, like 
barnacles, soon abandon their roving life, 
and settle down to sober citizenship, At- 
taching themselves to some leaf or branch 
of a water-plant by means of a long tail- 
like peduncle, they proceed to construct 
an external protection. Sometimes this 
assumes the shape of a cylinder of trans- 
parent membrane, thrown off as a secre- 
tion from the skin, One species (Melicer- 
ta ringens) has a little cup at its nose, 
into which it rapidly gathers such atoms 
as may be floating in the water, adds to 
them a cement copiously secreted by the 
walls of the cup, moulds the whole by 
means of ciliary motion into a round ball, 
and disposes these, as fast as they are 
formed, into an investing cylinder — 


arranging them with geometric regular- | 


ity. 
tremity of its tubular house open, it can 
wrotrude its head and shoulders at will. 
Having done so, it evolves its petal-like 
rotatory organs, puts it cilia in motion, and, 
by the whirlpool which it sets up, must 
in no small degree astonish its more dim- 
inutive fellow-citizens of the water-drop. 
The latter are whirled round and round 
without the slightest power to help them- 
selves; but, amidst the tempest which it has 
excited, the Rotifer has a keen eye to busi- 
ness. The currents set up are regular, 
and, converging at the animal’s mouth, 
bring within its reach a supply of food, 
from which it culls its dainty bits with 
manifest gusto. He beats the false pro- 
phet hollow. Unable to go to the moun- 
tain, he does succeed in making the moun- 
tain come to Mahomet. 

The classification and exact position of 
these creatures are amongst the questions 
undergoing solution at the hands of micro- 
scopists. Ehrenberg originally arranged 
them with the Infusorial Animalcules, but 
later observers, with truer insight into 
their organization, have shown that whilst 
they present points of resemblance to the 
animals of the Flustre or sea-mats, they 
have still closer affinities with the lower 
crustaceans and worms. Ehrenberg class- 
ified them according to the form and sub- 
divisions of the organs near the head bear- 
ing the rotatory cilia. Dr. Carpenter 
objects to this method, and prefers, as 
more natural, those of the French natu- 
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ralist Dujardin, and of Leydig,—a prefer- 
ence in which we are not disposed to con- 
eur, believing them all to be equally ar- 
tificial and bad. Dujardin arranges them 
in groups, three of which are respectively 
characterized by their being permanently 
attached parasites, partly parasitic and 
partly free, or wholly free; whilst his 
fourth group are composed of some non- 
descript creatures termed “ Tardigrades.” 
Now one chief object of all artificial 
classifications is, to ae up large aggre- 
gations of species into smaller and more 
manageable divisions, thus facilitating 
reference to natural classifications, and 
bringing together in each division such 
forms as have the closest structural affini- 
ties. Now Dujardin’s system does neither. 
The Tardigrades are not Rotifera, being, 
in Dr, Carpenter’s opinion, more nearly 
allied to the worms; but, as we suspect, 
having closer relationships with spiders 
and other Arachnide. Another of Du- 
jardin’s groups contain very few species : 
consequently we have nearly all the Roti- 
fera distributed into two equal sections, 
the great majority of them being embod- 
| ied in one. Leydig adopts an idea, as the 
basis of his system, which looks more 
philosophical than it proves to be on 
nearer acquaintance. Arranging them 
according to their forms, and assuming a 
closer connection between form and habit 
than really exists, he ends in giving us 
such a classification as might have been 
propounded by an English grazier, He 
groups them according to the relative 
lengths of their peduncular tails. Now 
“Jong-horns” or “short-horns” may be 
terms adapted for the intellectual wants 
of Smithfield, as “long tails” or “ short 
tails” may serve to distinguish grades of 
Chinamen and Turkish Pachas; but they 
are inapplicable to these forms of animalcu- 
lar life, since, like coalition Ministries, 
they but asunder things that are lawfully 
joined together, and establish companion- 
ships where there are few true harmonies. 
The fact is, the time has not yet arrived 
when we can obtain any thing more than 
a provisional classification of these crea- 
tures, and an Augean task has to be per- 
formed before it will. Meanwhile Ehren- 
berg’s system is as good, or as bad, as any 
other. 

In a later portion of Dr. Carpenter’s 
work, he discusses another interesting 
subject, respecting which also we draw 
| different conclusions from those at which 
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he has arrived. He says, under the head | 
of “ Dermal Skeleton,”— 

“The skin of fishes, of most reptiles, and of 
a few mammals, is strengthened by plates of a | 
horny, cartilaginous, bony, or even enamel-like | 
texture, which are sometimes fitted together at 
their edges, so as to form a continuous box-like | 
envelope, whilst more commonly they are so 
arranged as partially to overlie one another, like 
the tiles of a roof; and it is in this latter case 
that they are usually known as scales. Al- 
though we are accustomed to associate in our 
minds the ‘scales’ of fishes with those of rep- 
tiles, yet they are essentially different struc- 
tures; the former being developed in the sub- 
stance of the true skin, with a layer of which, 
in addition to the epidermis, they are always 
covered, and bearing a resemblance to cartilage 
and bone in their texture and composition; 
whilst the latter are formed upon the surface of 
the true skin, and are to be considered as analo- 
gous to nails, hoofs, &c., and other epidermic 
appendages.’ —Page 694. 


We are satisfied that there is less dif 
terence between the scales of fishes and 
those of reptiles than Dr. Carpenter sup- 
poses, whilst we believe both to be distinct 
from nail and hoof; neither of them being 
dermic, or belonging to the true skin, in 
the strict sense of the word This is a 
wide subject, not likely to interest gene- 
ral readers, and consequently unfitted for 
the pages of a popular journal; but we 
may refer to a few of the more intelligible 
points, since the subject is one on which 
the microscope has thrown important 
light. 

“We think Professor Huxley has obtained 
the true clue to these problems, as well as 
done good service in suggesting the em- 
ployment of new terms instead of 
“epidermic and dermal,” for which he 
would substitute “ecderonic and ende- 
ronic.” By these terms he designates two 
skin structures, one of which is superficial 
in reference to a common line of growth, 
whilst the latter underlies that line. In 
the former case the additions are made to 
the inner or lower surface, forcing the 
older growth outwards; in the latter in- 
stance these conditions are reversed. 

Professor Williamson has shown that 
the scales of fishes are formed of concen- 
tric layers of either fibrous or calcareous 
structures. These originate in a minute 
point, formed below the surface of the 
fishes’ skin ; successive layers are added 
both to the upper and lower surfaces of 





this primary plate, by which additions the 
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scale increases in thickness, and still more 
rapidly in size. In the first instance these 
scales appear to be membranous ; in many 
the membranous layer is calcified as soon 
as formed ; whilst in others the calcifica- 
tion only occurs at a later period, and 
when a considerable number of membra- 
nous layers have been added, especially to 
the under surface. In some scales, as of 
the eel, the only calcareous element is a 
series of lenticular granules, arranged in 
one plane, dividing the scale into an up- 
per, middle, and a lower portion: in most 
such fishes as the cod, trout, perch, &c., 
these granules coalesce into lamina, the cal- 
cific process being centripetal, or proceed- 
ing from above downwards, Whilst this is 
going on, another calcareous structure, 
also laminated, is being added to the sur- 
face of the scale. The terms ganoin and 
lepidine have been employed respectively 
to designate these upper and lower calca- 
reous elements. Ascending from the 
scale of the eel as the simplest type, be- 
cause of the small number and isolated 
position of its calcareous points, we meet 
with every intermediate form of tissue 
connecting ganoin with what is termed 
dentine, or “tooth structure,” whilst the 
lepidine runs into bone. In many of what 
are called the ganoid fishes, the scales are 
true bone of high organization, and clear- 
ly display the concentric character of the 
lamine. At first sight a great difference 
appears to exist between such scales— 
with their exquisitely beautiful dacuna— 
and those of the cycloid and ctenoid fishes 
as described by Professor Williamson ; 
but the connecting links are supplied by 
two fishes, the one a species of Balistes, 
the other being the new Amia from Ame- 
rica. In the latter especially, are beauti- 
fully combined the texture of a cycloid 
scale, with the bone lacunew of the most 
highly organized ganoid. The transition 
from the one type to the other is thus 
complete. According to the scale we exam- 
ine will be the extent to which these upper 
and lower scale structures are developed. 
In some the upper, and in others the low- 
er, preponderates; the former, be it re- 
membered, often consisting of a tooth-like 
tissue of great beauty. 

But when we reach the sharks and rays 
—what Agassiz terms the “ placoid 
fishes,’—the lower bony element wholly 
disappears, leaving nothing but the upper 
or dentine tissue, the isolated points of 
which give roughness to the prepared 
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skin known as shagreen. Now by exam-| 
ining a large series of fishes, we have no 

difficulty in tracing these dermal teeth 

round the margins of the lips and into the | 
mouth, where, variously modified in form, 

but identical in structure, they invest the | 
jaws and palates, often becoming so firm- | 
ly united to the bones, as apparently to | 
constitute with them one organ. But 

this amalgamation is only a physiological | 
incident. The parts are not primarily | 
united, The true teeth are first formed 

in a fold of the mucous membrane lining | 
the mouth, which is but modified skin ; | 
and only coalesce with the jaws at a later | 
period of life. Thus we see that teeth | 
and scales are homologous organs, wheth- | 
er in the mouth or out of it, and products 

of the great muco-dermoid system of | 
structures. The growth of both mainly | 
taking place at their inferior surfaces, their | 
tendency is to be pushed outwards, and | 
consequently they must be regarded as | 
epidermal rather than dermal appendages | 
—a conclusion which necessitates our put- | 
ting them into the same category as hoofs, | 
hairs, and reptilian scales, from which Dr. | 
Carpenter proposes to dissever them. In | 
his description of scales, Dr. Carpenter | 
has inadvertently fallen into several errors. | 
Thus he speaks of the surface of the scale | 
of the carp as being “‘ composed of several | 
concentric laming of a structureless trans- | 
parent substance, like that of cartilages: | 
the outermost of these laminz is the! 
smallest, and the size of the plates in- | 
creases progressively from without in- 

wards, so that their margins appear on 

the surface as a series of concentric lines,” | 

Now this is diametrically the opposite 
of what Professor Williamson has shown 
to be the case. The outermost layer is 
the largest, and the concentric ridges are 
merely sculptured ornaments, and not 
lines of growth. The uppermost plate of 
the central ossified layer is the smallest, 
their size increasing as we descend; but 
as the typical scale is a sphere with con- 
centric coats—the protomorphic line of| 
which runs through its centre—it neces- 
sarily follows that the arrangement should 
be what we have described. 

Speaking of cycloid and ctenoid scales, 
Dr. Carpenter remarks, that “ they never 
present any approach to the true bony 
structure, such as is shown in the two 
orders to be next adverted to,” that is, to 
the ganoid and placoid scales, But the 
new ganoid fish, the Amia, links these two 
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types together. We have in its scales 
the exact internal structure of a cycloid 
type combined with the well-defined bone 
lacunse of a ganoid scale, proving them to 
be but modifications of ordinary osseous 
tissue. 

In correcting these few errors into 
which we think Dr. Carpenter has fallen, 
we need scarcely add, that they are mere- 
ly isolated questions, not affecting the 
value of the manual, In all matters relat- 
ing to microscopic revelations, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is the best 
work which has yet appeared. Others 
may excel it in some special features ; but 
the object and design of Dr. Carpenter’s 
volume is obviously different from those 
of his predecessors; embracing a wider 
range, and aiming at a more philosophic 
treatment. He has sought to give some- 
thing more than an illustrated or descrip- 
tive catalogue, and he has succeeded. 
When he publishes a new edition, which 
we are satisfied must soon be called for, 
we hope he will employ a larger type, and 
increase the size of his volume, whilst he 
reduces its bulk, The change would ma- 
terially improve the handiness of the work, 
as well as make the perusal of it less a 
trial to the eyes. Philosophic writing 
requires close reading, and the student 
should be free from all merely physical 
impediments to a ready comprehension of 
his author. Were Dr. Carpenter’s works 
less solid, these externalisms would be un- 
important; but so long as he will write 
good books, he must not scold us if we 
ask to have them in the most convenient 
shape. 

In our remarks on microscopic revela- 
tions, we have selected from the animal 
kingdom a few of the lines of research 
pursued by modern observers, as illustra- 
tive of the investigations in which micro- 
scopists are engaged, our space not allow- 
ing us to do more. The vegetable king- 
dom is being studied as diligently as the 


| animal, and is equally productive of inter- 


esting results. But though so much has 
been accomplished, there is a great want 
of multiplied observers, who, as Dr. Car- 
penter recommends, shall occupy them- 
selves with the systematic investigation of 
special objects, instead of wasting their 
time in desultory observations. In our 
own country, where business of one kind 
or another is always conducted at high 
pressure, we are in danger from this cause 
of losing our proper position, and allowing 
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our German and French friends to leave 
us behind in the race of discovery. To 
such as are willing to contribute some 
share to the common stock of trustworthy 
observations, we can offer no better ad- 
vice than was given by Baker above a 
century ago. “ Beware of determining 
and declaring your opinion suddenly on 
any subject; for imagination often gets 
the start of judgment, and makes people 
believe they see things which better ob- 
servations will convince them could not 
ossibly be seen: therefore assert noth- 
ing till after repeated experiments and 
examinations in all lights and positions, 
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... When you employ the microscope, 
shake off all prejudice, nor harbor any 
favorite opinions; for, if you do, it is not 
unlikely fancy will betray you into error, 
and make you think you see what you 
would wish tosee. Remember that truth 
alone is the matter you are in search after ; 
and if you have been mistaken, let not 
vanity seduce you to persist in your mis- 
take.” 

This is admirable counsel for amateur 
as well as for professor; and, working in 
this spirit, he may raise an ingenious pas- 
time into the dignity of a philosophic 
study. 





From the 


HUMAN LO 


What man is he that desireth life, and | 


loveth many days, that he may see good ? 
May we not rather ask, What man is he 
that does not so desire? Age is, indeed, | 
the period which all would willingly post- | 


Quarterly Review 


NGEVITY.* 


due to the fact, that life itself is under- 
valued and despised, when its evils are 
not assuaged, nor its true enjoyments 
realized, by the aid of virtue and religion; 

a continuance of the burthen 


pone, yet it is also that which none would | of existepce, without the resisting energy 


voluntarily forego ; and since life is the 
necessary medium of every other blessing, 
and therefore the peculiar type and em- 
blem of good in its highest and its fullest 
sense, we naturally conceive that the tem- 
poral advantages of heavenly wisdom could 
be summed up in no way more perfect and 
appropriate than in the beautiful figure of 
the royal moralist: Length of days is in 
her right hand. 

Yet the language of profane literature 
is not in harmony with this conception. 
A protracted life ie been deprecated by 


grumbling poets and a. in every 


age of the world. This, however, was 





* 1. De la Longévité Humaine et dela Quantité de 
Vie swrte Globe. Par P. FuourENs, Membre de 
PAcadémie Francaise, etc. Paris. 1855. 

2. Records of Longevity: With an Introductory 
Discourse on Vital Statistics. By THomas Bal.zy. 
London: Darton. 1857, 





and partial compensations of youth, was 
looked forward to with peculiar apprehen- 
sion and disgust. There were some ex- 
ceptions to this rule even among the sages 
of antiquity ; but a cheerful endurance of 
the evils of old age was all to which the 
philosophy of the Porch and of the Grove 
aspired; .nd it is not till we come to 
Christian times that we find the extreme 
of life spoken of as a period of absolute 
enjoyment. The worthy Cornaro, the 
most earnest of modern patriarchs, thus 
displays his regard for length of days, in 
the concluding words of his fourth and 
last Discourse, written in his ninety-fifth 
year : “TI conclude by declaring that great 
age may be so useful and agreeable to 
men, that I believe I should have been 

wanting in charity, if I had not taken 


| pains to point out by what means they 
'may prolong their days; and as each can 
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boast of a happiness of his own, I shall not 
cease to cry to them, ‘ Live—live long !’” 
This subject, always interesting, has lately 
excited attention by the publication of the 
two works whose titles are given above. 
Neither of them afford any valuable novel- 
ty; they announce the discovery of no 
elixir vite, and leave all our aspirations for 
protracted existence unsatisfied, save by 
a reference to those old-fashioned rules of 
conduct which are known to so many, but 
practised by so few. 

The work of M. Flourens demands at- 
tention from the acknowledged scientific 
character of the writer, who stands high 
amongst the savans of Paris, where he 
holds the office of Perpetual Secretary of 
the Académie des Sciences. 


hundred years, which he assigns as the 
normal limit of human life: he makes a 
new division of its successive stages, high- 
ly flattering to the susceptibilities of elder- 
ly bachelors and spinisters ; 
upon mankind at large, with great ear- 
nestness, the duty of availing themselves 
of the full century of existence, to which 
science (in his hands) declares them to be 
entitled. Of his theory, and its scientific 


basis, we propose to give our readers a | 


short sketch. 

We may observe that the book is writ- 
ten ina style unknown to the scientific 
literature of any country but France— 
brilliant, inte rjectional, and intense ; but is 

sadly wanting in practical learning, and 
sober and stained reasoning, although it | 
contains much that is excellent and sug- 
gestive, as might have been expected from 
the talents and acquirements of the writer. 
Something he may have added to the | 
science of life, but little or nothing to the 
art of living. This much, however, we 
may say, adopting Montaigne’s remark 
upon Cicero De Senectute: “It gives one 
Oat Wow for old age.” 

Flourens commences with a prelud- 


ing chapter, abounding in references to 
the life of Cornaro, and quotations from 
his writings, Cornaro well deserves the 
lace of honor in all discussions upon long 


ife ; 
upon this subject with such simplicity and 


earnestness, or affords so useful an example | 


of what a rational mode of living can do 

towards prolonging life. 

that M. Flourens had taken the trouble to 

arrange the scanty notices we have of this 
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He favors the | 
world with the pleasing information, that | 
men may, if they will, attain the age of one | 


and presses | 


for no one, since his time, has written | 


Indeed, we wish | 


805 


old worthy into a regular biographical re- 
cord, since the facts of his personal history 
form an excellent commentary upon his 
published opinions. The fact of a man 
| living to a hundred, lively, cheerful, and 
enjoying life to the last, is more persuasive 
than any opinions. 

Cornaro was born at Venice in 1467, of 
an illustrious family, to whom that city is 
indebted for three of its Doges, one of its 
members being also that Helena Cornaro 
who, in 1678, took the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy, with much solemnity, in the 
Cathedral of Padua. One of his relatives 
having fallen into disgrace, Cornaro so far 
participated in it as to be excluded from 
following any profession in his native city ; 
a circumstance, however, which did not 
prevent him from assisting in fortifying 
and embellishing it by his studies upon 
| the lagunes, which he published under the 

name of 7’rattato delle Acque. He quitted 
| Venice of his own accord, and went to live 
}at Padua, “TI live,” he says, “in a house 
which besides being built in the most 
beautiful part of Padua, may be considered 
as one of the most convenient. I have 
| had constructed in it winter and summer 
| apartments, which afford me safe protec- 
tion against excessive heat and cold. I 
walk in my garden, beside my rivulet, near 
my espe liers.” Born with a feeble consti- 
| tution, Cornaro had so seriously injured 
his health by the excesses which were 
/common in his time, that in his thirty-fifth 
year he was told by his doctors that he 
could not live more than two years. This 
warning was taken seriously; he aban- 
doned his pernicious habits; dissipation 
gave way to regularity, sobriety succeed- 
'ed intemperance. If Cornaro had not 
| himself stated the amount of his diet, we 
| should scareely have believed it possible 
that a man could persist for half a century 
‘in limiting himself to twelve ounces of 
| solid food, and fourteen ounces of (Italian) 
wine per diem. This, however, he did, 
and it agreed so well with him, that during 
‘the whole of that half century he was 
never ill, He relates that, having once 
consented, in deference to his friends, to 
| take fourteen ounces of food a-day instead 
of twelve, and sixteen ounces of wine in- 
stead of fourteen, the additional two 
ounces nearly cost him his life! “This 
| augmentation of food was so injurious to 
me, that, from being very cheerful, I be- 
came sad and dispirited; every thing vexed 
me; I got angry at trifles, and no one 
20 
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could live with me. At the end of twelve 
days, I had a violent pain in my stomach, 
which continued twenty-four hours. It is 
unnecessary to ask if they despaired of 
my life, or if they repented the advice 
they had given me.” Although he placed 
sobriety in diet above all other precau- 
tions, he neglected none: “I take care,” 
he says, “to guard against the extremes 
of heat and cold. I never take violent ex- 
ercise. Ihave abstained from late hours. 
I have never lived in places where the air 
is bad, and I have also carefully avoided 
being exposed to violent winds, and to 
extreme heat of the sun.” It is difficult 
to know what more could even now be 
added to these hygienic rules, or to avoid 
the reflection, that though scientific inves- 
tigations may explain the why and the 
wherefore, they rarely are requisite for 
rational conduct. 

But Cornaro was too sensible a man to 
dogmatize upon his own case, or to mea- 
sure others by his own standard: “I eat 
very little,” he says, “‘ because my stomach 
is delicate, and I abstain from certain 
dishes because they disagree with me. 
Those to whom they are not hurtful, need 
not deprive themselves of them ; they may 
be allowed the use of them, but they should 
abstain from eating too much of whatever 
excites the appetite.” 

Of the personal appearance and habits 
of the enthusiastic centenarian we have 
accounts both by himself and others. In 
his ninety-first year, he writes: “I will in- 
form you, then, that a few days ago some 
doctors of our University, philosophers, as 
well as doctors, came to inform themselves 
of the manner in which I nourished my- 
self; and they were very much surprised 
to see me still full of health and vigor ; 
that all my senses, my memory, my heart, 
my judgment, the sound of my voice, are 
perfect ; that my teeth have not changed 
since my youth; that I write with my 
hand seven or eight hours a day, and that 
I pass the rest of my day in walking on 
foot, and enjoying all the pleasures per- 
mitted to a respectable man, even to 


_ music, in which I take my part very well. 


Ah! how beautiful you would think my 
voice, if you heard me sing the praises of 
God to the sound of my lyre !” 

After quoting the above passage, M. 
Flourens remarks : 


“To say this at ninety-one years of age, 
proves more than to say it at eighty-six or 
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eighty-three ; and to repeat it at ninety-five, 
proves much more. Besides, Cornaro could 
have repeated it again at one hundred years of 
age. One of his grand-nieces, a nun of Padua, 
tells us, in a notice which she has devoted to 
her uncle, ‘that he continued healthy and even 
vigorous, until he was a hundred years old.’ 
‘ His mind,’ she continues, ‘ did not at all decline, 
he never required spectacles, he did not become 
deaf. And, what is no less true than difficult 
to believe, his voice remained so strong and har- 
monious, that at the close of his life he sang 
with as much power and delight as he did at 
twenty.’ Cornaro died in April, 1566.” 


The physiological law upon which M. 
Flourens bases his theory was first an- 
nounced by Buffon. This eloquent writer 
remarks, that as the stag is five or six 
years in growing, so he lives seven times 
five or six years, that is to say, thirty-five 
or forty years. Elsewhere he argues that 
the duration of life, to some extent, may 
be measured by the time of growth; an 
animal which acquires all its growth in a 
short time, perishes very much sooner than 
another which is longer in growing ; and 
of the human race he observes that “ the 
man who does not die of disease, reaches 
everywhere the age of ninety or a hun 
dred years.” Flourens states that his re- 
searches have been directed to the physio- 
logical law of the duration of life, both in 
man and animals, for the last fifteen years ; 
and, as the most striking result of these— 
le résultat le plus frappant—he announces 
one hundred years as the appointed period 
of human life. He arrives at this “ strik- 
ing result” by being able to give greater 
precision to the law of Buffon. It re- 
mained for him to ascertain how many 
times the duration of growth is comprised 
in the duration of life; the certain sign 
that marks the term of growth was un- 
known to Buffon : 


“T find this sign in the union of the bones 
with their epiphyses. As long as the bones are 
not united to their epiphyses, theanimal grows ; 
when once the bones and their epiphyses are 
united, the animal grows no more. We have 
seen, in the preceding chapter, this union of the 
bones and the epiphyses is effected at twenty 
years of age. In the camel it takes place at 
eight years ; in the horse, five ; in the ox, four ; 
in the lion, four; in the dog, two; whilst in 
the cat it takes place at eighteen months, in the 
rabbit at twelve months, and in the guinea-pig 
at seven months. Now, man lives ninety or a 
hundred years, the camel forty, the horse twen 
ty-five, the ox fifteen to twenty, the lion about 





twenty, the dog ten to twelve, the cat nine to 
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ten, the rabbit eight, the guinea-pig from six to 
seven years, etc. The relation pointed out by 
Buffon is very near the truth. He says that 
every animal lives nearly six or seven times as 
long as the term of his growth. The true rela- 
tion is five, or very nearly. Man, being twen- 
ty years growing, lives five times twenty—that 
is to say, one hundred years. The camel is 
eight years growing, and lives five times eight, 
or forty years. The horse is five years growing, 
and he lives five times five—that is to say, twen- 
ty-five years; and so with the rest.” 


In another part he states that all the 
phenomena of life are united by the fol- 
lowing chain of relations : the duration of 
life is given by the duration of growth ; 
the duration of growth by that of gesta- 
tion; the duration of gestation by the 
height, ete. The larger the animal, the 
longer is the time of gestation. 
tation of the rabbit is thirty-days ; that of 
man is nine 
phant is two years, etc. 
elsewhere, that— 


We are told 


‘* A hundred years of life is what Providence 
intended for man. It is true, few men reach 
this great term; but yet how few do what is 
necessary to attain it! With our customs, our 
passions, our miseries, man does not die—he 
kills himself.” 


M. Flourens is not less liberal in his di- | 
vision of human life into stages, than he | 


is in the amount he assigns to it: indeed, 
the one would seem to necessitate the 
other. Our readers who are verging on 
forty, and find the first sprinkling of time’s 
hoar-frost upon their temples and whis- 
kers, may be delighted to hear that they 
are yet but youths. First infancy extends 
from birth to the tenth year—this is in- 
fancy properly so called ; the second from 
ten to twenty—this is adolescence: the 
first youth from twenty to thirty ; the se- 
cond from thirty to forty: first manhood 
from forty to fifty-five ; the second from 
fifty-five to seventy. At seventy the first 
old age begins, and continues to eighty- 
five and at eighty-five begins the second 
and last. 

But another question remains for M. 
Flourensto decide, A century having been 
determined upon as the ordinary duration 
of human life, when the physiological laws 
are allowed to operate without interference 
from troubles, excesses, or disease, what 
is the extreme limit of possible existence 
in the human species ? M. Flourens thinks 
that here, too, a law will be discovered, 
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artly from his- 


| partly from analogy, and 
_tory. Long before his time, Haller, the 
great physiologist, wrote on this question. 


He collected somewhere about eleven 
| hundred instances of persons who had 
|achieved their century, amongst which 
| are the two well-known cases of men who 
| reached respectively to 152 years, (Parr,) 
'and 169 years, (Jenkins.) Upon these 

facts he establishes his belief, that when 

life is prolonged to the extreme limit, man 
| might live not less than two centuries 
| —non citra alterum seculum ultimus termi- 
| nus vite humane subsistit.* Buffon pur- 
| sues the same sort of argument upon what 
| he discovered to occur in animals. One 
| of his cases is curious, and is so detailed 
| that we will give it as a good instance of 
|the kind of material with which Buffon 
and M. Flourens work. In 1734, the Duc 
de St. Simon sold to the Bishop of Metza 
horse aged ten years. The Bishop dying 
in 1760, his successor kept the horse and 
worked him, without taking much care of 
| him, till 1766. They saw then that the 
horse required to be cared for ; they work- 
ed him less, yet the animal was never al- 
lowed to be idle; a smaller cart than 
usual was made for him, which he drew 
about from morning till night; shortly 
after he could only draw it a few hours a 
day. Finally, on the 24th of February, 
1774, at the moment he was about to be- 
gin his work, he fell down at the first step 
and died. Buffon remarks upon this case: 
“* Here we see in the horse species the in- 
stance of an individual living fifty years ; 
this is double the ordinary life of these 
animals: thus analogy generally confirms 
what we learn from particular facts, that 
we may find in every species, and conse- 
quently in the human species, as we'l as 
in that of the horse, some individuals in 
whom life is prolonged to double that of 
ordinary life ; this is, to one hundred and 
sixty years, instead of eighty. These 
privileges of nature are, it is true, placed 
at long intervals of time, and at great 
distances in space ; they are the prizes in 
the lottery of life; nevertheless, they suf- 
fice to give to old men, even the oldest, 
the hope of a still greater age””* It is 
scarcely needful to say, that M. Flourens 
is not behind either of his predecessors in 
this matter; he follows up and enlarges 
the basis of the argument by cases deriv- 





* Elementa Physologie. 
+ Buffon, vol. ii, p. 237. 
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ed from various species of animals, and | be done before we conclude, what are the 


Boldly asserts, as the result of his cogita- 
tions,— 


“ It is a fact, a law, that is to say, from gen- 
eral experience in this class, that extraordinary 
life can be prolonged to double that of ordinary 
life. Just as the duration of growth, multiplied 
a certain number of times—say five times— 
gives the ordinary duration of life ; so does this 
ordinary duration, multiplied a certain number 
of times—say twice—give the extreme dura- 
tion.” 


M. Flourens’ argument is based on the 


idea that in their duration the various 
stages of animal development have an 
exact relationshi 
consequently, if the period of one of these 
stages be ascertained, the remainder may 
be unerringly calculated. But we have 


innumerable proofs that such is not the | 


cease. The period of gestation varies 
widely ; the period during which the em- 
bryo remains in the ovum presents the 
widest diversities. In the human being 


it is liberated almost immediately to as- | 


sume new conditions of maternal depend- 
ency, whilst in the fowl if continues within 
the ovum until able to live independent 
of maternal aid. Then again in reference 
to the epiphyses themselves: some bones 
remain epiphyses, as frequently occurs in 
fishes, to the end of life; that is, they re- 
main as separate bones, never becoming 
ankylosed to those of which they form but 
an integral part in man. Hence the dur- 
ation of their varying stages of develop- 


ment is a specific feature of each indivi-| 


dual animal, and consequently no inference 
can be deduced from one known term of 
the series, respecting others assumed to 
be unknown. The duration of each term 
is assigned to the animal by Deity, doubt- 
lessin accordance with general laws; but the 
mere study of the conditions of the epiphy- 
ses will not give us a clue tothe nature of 
those laws. .* the present state of science 
we prefer trusting to the evidence of our 
senses, which tell us that we are still in 
the condition which humanity presented 
in the time of Moses, and that our normal 
limits range between three and fourscore 
years. We can not, therefore, at present 
accept M. Flourens’ views as more than 
an ingenious theory, and prefer to dwell 
upon the sad fact’thai so few reach to the 
period which all will allow to be permitted 
to mankind, (and of these so few attain a 
healthy old age,) and to inquire, as sliall 


| 


causes of this short-coming, and how far 
they are preventable. We may say at 
once, also, that we do not hold up Mr. 
Bailey’s cases as objects for imitation or 
rivalry, though legitimate and highly in- 


| teresting subjects for our contemplation : 
'to enjoy healthy existence beyond the 


to one another; and, | 





term of a century is an uncovenanted 
blessing which no one has any reason to 
expect, and for the attainment of which 
no plans can be laid down as adequate. 
Let us now turn to Mr. Bailey’s volume. 
It is simply a compilation from previous 
records of the ages, and slight circum- 
stances attached to the histories, of indi- 
viduals famous as long livers, arranged 
alphabetically ; to which is prefixed a dis- 
sertion, obviously the work of one inter- 
ested in the subject, but having no special 
knowledge of it, And here it may be 
needful to state our opinion as to the 
general reliableness of such lists of aged 
persons as Mr. Bailey has collected. Are 
the statements trustworthy? There are 
those who habitually doubt all beyond the 
range of their own individual experience, 
especially if opposed to long-cherished 
cng To such you must produce the 
arish Register, or be met with an incred- 
ulous smile at your simplicity, One of 
our weekly contemporaries has been par- 
ticularly loud in its denunciations of the 
folly of giving credit to such statements 
as those referred to. A portion of that 
skeptical banter which is usually reserved 
for a belief in spiritual influence, a profes- 
sion of decided personal piety, or attempts 
to convert a world supposed to be sinful, 
has been poured equally upon those who 
asserf their having attained to an unusual 
age, and those who are so foolish as to 
credit these assertions. But notwithstand- 
ing such ex cathedra denunciations, we 
think a little consideration will lead to the 
conclusion, that at least the chief portion 
of the cases are perfectly trustworthy. 
Not to dwell upon the fact that most aged 
persons are rather disposed to underrate 
than overrate their years—a few cases ex- 
cepted, where the desire of exciting won- 
der or the hope of gain may lead to exag- 
geration—there are modes of testing such 
claims of a tolerably conclusive kind. 
These living marvels have, in most in- 
stances, resided all their days, or nearly so, 
in the same locality. So great are the 
difficulties in the way of deception, that we 
can not give any old woman credit for 
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such skill as would be required to persuade 
her neighbors that she was twenty or 
thirty years older than she really was. 
While she has been slowly attaining her 
lofty pinnacle of human life, others have 
been following at some distance behind. 
While she has turned her centenary point, 
and gradually gained the region of the 
marvellous, others have reached their 
eightieth or ninetieth year. Are there no 
tests as to the truth of her statements? 
Is there no force in the evidence of an old 
man of eighty-five or ninety, that when 
he was a boy, such a person, claiming to 
one hundred and ten, was a middle-aged 
woman? Evidence this, too, which can 
rarely rest upon one testimony, since all 
the old people in the neighborhood be- 
come involuntary witnesses, differing, in- 
deed, as to the value of their evidence, 
but all pointing in one direction. 

Again: our philosophical critic forgets 
that the social relations of these long 
livers become certain tests of the truth of 
their statements, No circumstance con- 
nected with the history of these veterans 
of humanity is more certain and constant 
than the fact, that they have nearly all 
been Benedicts—many of them repeatedly. 
They have been fathers and mothers, and 


their descendants rise up, if not to call 
them blessed, at least to testify to their 


antiquity. The stern demand for the 
Parish Register, applied to those whose 
nativity goes back to the times of docu- 
mentary indifference and neglect, is by no 
means so requisite as might at first appear. 
The register of the birth of a son or 
grandson is amply sufficient; and such 
evidence is forthcoming in numerous in- 
stances. Here, then, our critic is driven 
to the device of denying the relations be- 
tween the parties ; and because he can not 
see how any one can possibly live beyond 
a century, he impales himself upon these 
horns of his self-sought dilemma :—either 
men and women are mistaken as to their 
parents and children, or they have con- 
spired together, through a period of two 
or three generations, to deceive mankind, 
a deception, moreover, which must have 
commenced long before the motive for it 
could possibly have existed. This may 


be a prime instance of the “ philosophy of 


doubt ;’ but we prefer to retain our 
“simple faith.” We will give an illus- 
tration. Some few years since we beheld 
the strange sight of an old woman, aged 
one hundred and two, bent double, croon- 
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ing over the ay and nursing in her lap an 
infant but.a few days old. The infant was 
the grandchild of the old woman’s grand- 
child: The only remarkable circumstance 
in the veteran’s history was, that she had 
nursed Wordsworth in his infancy. She 
had lived the greater part of her life in 
Westmoreland, near the poet’s residence, 
and there her descendants had been chiefly 
born and lived. Or inquiry, we found 
that, although she knew nothing of her 
own register, the parish records of her son 
and grandson were easily accessible. 
This line of proof is, of course, applicable 
to cases of greater longevity, phe to such 
a a gg of instances as may well es- 
tablish a claim to veracity for the main 
portion of Mr. Bailey’s lists. No! we will 
not relinquish our belief in the Cornaros, 
Jenkinses, and Parrs; although the con- 
templation of their examples is rather 
matter of curious speculation than fruitful 
of practical results, While the promise 
remains on record, With length of days 
will I bless thee, we shall hold as a virtue 
and a gift the placid and cheerful journey 
along the silent, unaccompanied road 
which stretches beyond the ordinary limit 
of human life. Some men have done great 
things while they lived; others have 
achieved fame of no mean kind by the act 
of living alone. Plutarch’s men are not 
to be y Pew ace but neither are your 
modern men with antediluvian stamina, 
That we may be able to form an opinion 
how far these cases of long lives are ex- 
ceptionable, it may be well to state what 
are the numbers now on record. We 
shall first enumerate (from Hufeland) a 
few instances amongst the ancients, 
“ Amongst the ancient Jews, Abraham 
lived to 175 years; Isaac to 180; Jacob 
to 147; Ishmael, a warrior, to 137; Sarah | 
to 127; and Joseph to 100. Moses, who 
speaks of the ordinary age of man as 
threescore years and ten, lived to 120, and 
Joshua to 110; Elisha exceeded 100. 
Amongst the Greeks, Epimenides of Crete 
is said to have lived to 157 years; Gorgias 
of Leontium to 108; Isocrates to 98; 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, to nearly 
100. Amongst the Romans, M. Valerius 
Corvinus exceeded 100, as did also Ori- 
bilius ; Tantia, the wife of Cinna, lived to 
103; Luceia, an actress, performed a 
whole century, and appeared in public at 
the age of 112; Galena Copiola, an actress 
and dancer, first appeared on the theatre 
at the age of 90 : she afterwards performed 
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as a compliment to Pompey the Great; 
and again, to show her respect for Augus- 
tus Cesar. Pliny states, from the record 
of a census taken during the reign of 
Vespasian, a source perfectly sure and 
worthy of credit, that there were living, in 
the year 76, in Italy, in the district be- 
tween the Apennines and the Po, 124 
persons who had attained to the age of 
100 years and upwards ; namely, 54 of 100, 
57 of 110, 2 of 125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135-7, 
3 of 140. Besides these, there were in 
Parma, 3 persons of 120, and 2 of 130; in 
Placentia, 1 of 130; in Fovalia, 1 of 132 ; 
in Villigarum, a small town near Placentia, 
there then lived 10 persons, 6 of ‘whom 
had attained the age of 110, and 4 of 
120.” 

Haller long since stated that more than 
1100 persons had been known to attain to 
various ages between 100 and 169. Mr. 
Easton’s book, the first of any importance 
in this country, published in 1799, con- 
tained 2000 cases and upwards; Mr. 
Bailey’s book contains, we believe, about 
4000; and Dr. Van Oven has published 
tables comprising the names, condition, 
country, date of death, and ages of 1519 
persons who have attained to ages be- 
tween 100 and 110 years; of 331 who 
died between the last-named age and 120 
years ; of 99 who reached the age of 130; 
of 37 who lived to be 140 years old; of 11 
who reached 150; and of 17 who exceed- 
ed the last-named age. Besides these, 
Dr. Van Oven has collected notices of 50 
living persons at ages varying from 100 to 
180 years. Nor are these all that he has 
brought together: he adduces 490 ‘ addi- 
tional instances’ of longevity, 2179 instan- 
ces of ages above 100 in Russia, and 750 
ditto in Sweden. He also quotes from the 
Reports of the Registrar-General, from 
which it appears that in the five years, 
1838 to 1844, there died 1,237,986 persons; 
and of these 708 were aged 100 or more. 
Since that time the numbers can not be ex- 
actly ascertained, because the statements 
have uniformly been ‘ 95 yearsand upwards.’ 
His cases amount altogether to6201. Mak- 
ing allowance for errors, misstatements, and 
even some willful exaggerations, enough 
will still remain to show that the vital 
force of the human frame is greater than 
is generally believed : they are, to use the 
words of Dr. Van Oven, ‘more than 
enough to justify a fair presumption that 
human life might endure much longer than 
it usually does, and to encourage the ex- 
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ertions of those who desire to promote 
healthful longevity.’ 

A survey of these remarkable records 
leads to some inferences, though they are 
chiefly negative. It is obvious that nei- 
ther climate, locality, nor habits, although 
powerful in their effect upon the average 
of human life, have much influence upon 
cases of protracted existence. Many sin- 
gular cases occur, which can only be con- 
sidered exceptions to the general rule, 
that by temperance and exercise in the 
open air, health is best preserved, and the 
prolongation of life most effectually in- 
sured, There is scarcely one of the re- 
cognized laws of health which we may 
not find to have been systematically bro- 
ken for many years by those who have, 
notwithstanding, reached the most pro- 
tracted periods of human existence. Such 
ersons will, in general, be found to have 
inherited the gift oflongevity. Although 
habitually impinging these laws, and vol- 
untarily placing themselves under manifest 
disadvantages, such was the amount of 
their inherent stamina, such the potency 
of their race, that they distanced their 
contemporaries on the course of life: they 
drew more largely on their resources, and 
yet held out longer than others, by reason 
of the original vastness of their capital. 

One of the most singular of these cases 
is that of the Rev. William Davies, rector 
of Staunton-upon-Wye, and Vicar of All 
Saints, Hereford, who died in 1790, aged 
105. The life of this gentleman displays 
one of the most extraordinary instances 
of departure from all those rules of tem- 
perance and exercise which so much influ- 
ence the lives of the mass of mankind, 
that is probably to be found in the whole 
records of longvity. During the last thir- 
ty-five years of his life, he never used any 
other exercise than that of just slipping his 
feet, one before the other, from room to 
room; and they never after that time 
were raised but to go down or up stairs ; 
a task, however, to which he seldom sub- 
jected himself. His breakfast was hearty, 
consisting of hot rolls, well buttered, with 
a plentiful supply of tea or coffee. His 
dinner was substantial, and frequently con- 
sisted of a variety of dishes. At supper 
he generally ate hot roast meat, and .al- 
ways drank wine, though never to excess. 
Though nearly blind for a number of years, 
he was always cheerful in his manners, 
and entertaining in his conversation, and 








was much beloved by all who knew him. 
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He had neither gout, stone, paralysis, 
rheumatism, nor any of those disagreeable 
infirmities which mostly attend old age, 
but died peaceably in the full possession 
of all his faculties, mental and corporeal, 
save his eyesight. Like most long livers, 
he was very short of stature. 

A tendency to longevity, or an inherent 
capability of attaining old age, is clearly 
hereditary. A very few instances will 
suffice, as the fact is plainly shown in all 
lists of long livers. Thus, it is related of 
Thomas Field, a laborer, of Bexford, 
Herts, who died aged 102, that his father 
was aged 104 years, his brother was 95, 
his uncle 93, and that sc&rcely any of his 
family died under 90. P: Marion, a Dutch 
fisherman, died at the age of 109 ; his fa- 
ther lived to 107, and his grandfather to 
116. The celebrated Thomas Parr lived 
to 152 years ; his son to 113; his grandson 
to 109; and his great grandson to 124. 
Two other grandsons, by his daughters, 
lived 127 years each. A lady of property 
was living a few years since in the vicinity 
of the Edgeware Road, aged 103, who 
was the youngest of three sisters then liv- 
ing, one of whom was 107, and the other 
105 years old; another sister had died 
about two years before, aged 100. We 
have ourselves lately examined a man for 
insurance whose father and one uncle died 
at 92, another uncle at 99, and an aunt at 
94; these lived and died near Crewe, in 
Cheshire. 

It is pleasant to read such an account 
as that of Cardinal de Solis, Archbishop 
of Seville, who died in 1785, aged 110. 
This venerable man possessed the free use 
of every natural faculty, except hearing, 
of which he was somewhat dull, to the 
close of his long life. When asked by his 
friends about the regimen he had ob- 
served, so as to be enabled to ward off 
disease and death so long beyond the pe- 
riod of men generally around him, he was 
used to remark: ‘ By being old when I was 
young, I find myself comparatively young 
now Lam old. I have always led a sober 
and studious (but not lazy or sedentary) 
course of life: my diet was sparing and 
somewhat select; my liquors the best 
wines of Xerez, or La Mancha, of which 
I never exceeded a pint at any meal, ex- 
cept in very cold weather, when I allow- 
ed myself a third more. I rode or walked 


every day, except in rainy weather, when 
I took im-door exercise for a couple of 
hours. 


So far I took care for the body; 
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and as to the mind, I endeavored to pre- 
serve it in due temper by a scrupulous 
obedience to the divine commands, and 
keeping a conscience void of offense to- 
wards God and man. By these innocent 
means I have arrived at the age of a patri- 
arch, with less injury to my health and con- 
stitution than many experience at forty. 
I am now like the ripe corn, ready for the 
sickle of death; and by the mercy of my 
Redeemer have strong hopes of being trans- 
lated into his garner.” “Glorious old 
age !” said the King of Spain, on hearing 
of his departure from this world ; “ would 
to heaven that he had appointed a suc 
cessor; for the people of Seville have so 
long been used to excellence that they will 
never be satisfied with the best prelate I 
can send them.” 

The following is the description given 
by the Lord Chancellor Cowper of Henry 
Hastings, Esq., second son of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, who died in 1650, at the age 
of 100, and who was his Lordship’s neigh- 
bor: 


“Mr Hastings was low of stature, but ve 
strong and active; of a ruddy complexion, with 
flaxen hair. His clothes were always of green 
cloth; his house was of the old fashion, in the 
midst of a large park, well stocked with hares, 
rabbits, deer, and fish-ponds. He had a long 
narrow bowling-green in it, and had used al- 
ways to play with stone balls. He kept all 
sorts of hounds and dogs for the hunting of 
deer, foxes, hares, badgers, etc. ; and had hawks 
and falcons of all kinds to boot. His great hall 
was commonly strewed with marrow-bones, and 
full of hawk-perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers; and here and there a polecat was in- 
termixed, and gamekeepers and hunters’ poles 
lay about in great:abundance., His parlor, a 
very large room, was completely furnished in 
the same style. On a broad hearth, paved with 
bricks, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, 
and spaniels. One or two of the great chairs 
would have litters of cats in them, which were 
not to be disturbed, whoever come in. Of these 
cats three or four always attended him at din- 
ner; and a little white wand lay by his trench- 
er to defend it if they were too troublesome. 
In the windows, which were very large, lay his 
crossbows, arrows, and other hunting acoutre- 
ments. The corners of his room were filled 
with his hunting and hawking poles: his oyster 
table stood at the lower end of the room, and 
which was in use all the year round; for he 
never failed to eat oysters both at dinner and 
supper. At the upper end of the room stood a 
small table with a double desk, one side of which 
held a large Bible, and the other the Book of Mar- 
tyrs. On different tables in the room lay hawks’ 


| hoods, bells, old hats, with their crowns thrust 
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in, full of pheasants’ eggs: tables, dice, cards, 
and store of tobacco-pipes. At one end of this 
room was a door which opened into a closet, 
where stood bottles of strong beer and wine, 
which never came out to his company but in 
single glasses, which was the rule of the man- 
sion; for he never exceeded himself in drink, 
nor even permitted others to exceed propriety 
in ‘his house. Answering to his closet was a 
door into an old chapel, which had long been 
disused for purposes of devotion; but in the 
pulpit, as in the safest place, was always to be 
found a cold chine or other piece of beef, a 
venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a great 


apple-pie with thick crust, well baked. Hibs | 


table cost him not much, though it was good to 
eat at, as his sports supplied all but beef and 
mutton, except on Fridays, when he had the 
best fish he could procure. He drank a glass or 
two of wine at meals, put syrup of gillyflowers 
into his sack, and had always a tumbler glass 
of small beer standing by him, which he often 
stirred round with rosemary. He could get on 
horseback without help, and ride to the death 
of the stag, till he was more than four-score; 
and had never used spectacles, his eyesight con- 
tinuing perfect to the end of his days.” 


The question arises, May we reasonably 
look for longer life in future? That the 
progress of time, with the physical and 
moral ameliorations which it brings with 
it, tends to the prolongation of man’s life, 
is of very easy proof. A few facts may 
suffice. The city of Geneva has kept 
tables of mortality perhaps more accurate, 
and extending over a greater length of 
time, than those of any other place. From 
these it appears, that from 1560 to 1600 
there survived to the age of 90, out of 
1000 births, 2.05; from 1700-60 there 
survived 4,41 to the 1000; and from 
1801-13, 5.18 out of the same number 
reached to that age and beyond. Such a 
fact shows the increasing numbers of those 
who attain to unusual periods. That the 
probability of life is improved is equally 
easy of proof. This term is in general 
use to indicate the age at which the half 
of those born in the same year are dead, 
while the other half survive. From the 
Geneva tables it appears, that in 1560- 
1600 this age was 4.88 years; in 1600- 
1700, 11.61; 1700-60, 27.18; in 1760- 
1800, 32.37; in 1801-14, 40.68; and in 
1838-45, it was 43.62: figures these which 
show an amazing rise in the probability of 
life during the last three centuries, though 
a large share of the improvement is un- 
doubtedly due to the diminished mortality 
during the first year of life. 

We can not doubt such an upward ten- 
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dency, when we bear in mind the improve- 
ment-in many of the circumstances which 
have always lessened the chances of life, 
either in individuals or communities. The 
devastating wars, the frightful epidemics, 
with the horrible famines by which both 
were often attended, are now all greatly 
mitigated. The habits of civilized life in 
modern times are conducive to the im- 
provement of the physical welfare of man, 
as the growth and spread of Christian 
principles (of which, indeed, the former 
are but the reflex) are to his spiritual. If 
space permitted of our going into the 
statistics of the increased value of life 
from improvements in medical and surgi- 
cal science, it would be seen that here 
also we have great reason for hope, in 
speculating upon the probable length of 
life in future generations. Asan instance 
of the life-protracting influence of modern 
therapeutic agents, we may mention that 
Dr. J. B. Williams (than whom no man is 
better qualified to speak on the point, 
and who draws his inference from 9000 
cases) has just asserted, that the average 
duration of consumption, formerly esti- 
mated at two years, may, under improved 
treatment by cod-liver oil, be fixed at four 
years. It is sufficient to allude to the 
immunity from fatal disease afforded by 
the discovery of vaccination, to the di- 
minished mortality in certain diseases con- 
sequent upon modern appliances, and to 
the growing attention paid to the subject 
of health generally, arising from that in- 
creased value which is set upon human 
life, as the result of advancing Christian 
civilization. Enough has been said and 
written respecting the physical and or- 
ganic laws, and upon the danger attend- 
ing their neglect or infraction; and 
upon this elementary branch of the sub- 
ject we need not dwell. 

There is one point bearing upon the 
future, however, to which we must allude 
—we mean the subject of prophylactic 
medicine, or that department which has 
reference to the prevention of disease. 
That this department should have received 
so little attention, is indeed surprising. 
It is a popular*saying that, “ prevention 
is better than cure;” but both patients and 
physicians have been content to leave the 
matter in its proverbial form, so far as 
any systematic carrying out of the prin- 
ciple is concerned. Very scanty notices 
of this subject are to be found, and those 
very widely dispersed, in medical writings. 
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It is so much the custom virtually to limit | a due attention to prophylactic means can 
the duty of the physician to the ewre of | accomplish, than the case so well described 
disease, that this noble sphere for the ex- | by Dr. Watson, in his admirable Lectures 














ercise of his skill and ingenuity is practi- 
cally ignored. And yet it is probable 
that, in a large proportion of those who 
die of chronic disease, the seeds of such 
disease have been implanted by the time 
they have attained their fortieth year. 
W ould it not be wiser tomake the first rudi- | 
mentary appearance of any thing in the | 
shape of local or general derangement into | 
acasus belli,the ground of aregular attack, 
rather than to wait till offensive hostilities | 
appear in the form of painful symptoms ? 

An unwonted sensation, or a marked | 
change of function, amounting in neither 

case to positive inconvenience or distress, | 
may, nevertheless, be significant of ap- | 
proaching ill, since we know that here | 
also “coming events cast their shadows | 
before.” It is reasonable to suppose that | 
suitable antidotal means might often be | 
devised, based upon the physiological 

changes going on, to — those struc- | 
tural alterations which are sure to follow | 
abnormal action long continued. This, 
however, can only be called prophylactic 
in an accommodated sense; but we would | 
go further, and urge the necessity of a | 
true prophylaxis. The transmission of | 
hereditary tendencies to disease is of con- | 
stant occurrence ; individual peculiarities 
are often attended by a proclivity towards 
certain forms of physical derangement ; 
a misguided early training may have 
warped the frame in an evil direction ; | 
certain employments or modes of life lead | 
without fad to injurious, but well known, 
results, All these, and many others that 
might be mentioned, are instances in which | 
a careful system of preventive measures, 
not taken up and applied intermittingly, 
but dovetailed, so to speak, into the econ- 
omy of life, would seem to be the dictate | 


of true wisdom. We are so much in the 
habit of thinking that men must die of | 
disease, that a healthful old age is looked | 
upon as something remarkable, something | 
for the attainment of which no special 
effort can be made. No legitimate object 
of human desire can fail of at least partial 
accomplishment, where proper means are 
properly brought to bear upon it; and 
yet few would be found to contend either 
that a healthy longevity is not such a| 
legitimate object, or that it is not gener- 
ally left to the merest hap-hazard. 

No better instance can te given of what 








on the Principles and Practice of Physic: 
“The late Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
used always to mention in his lectures the 
case of Dr.*Adam Ferguson, the celebrated 
historian, as affording one of the strongest 
illustrations he ever met with, of the bene- 
fit that may be derived from timely atten- 
tion to the avoidance of those circum- 
stances which tend to produce pees 
and apoplexy. It is, perhaps, the most 
striking case of the kind on record. Dr. 
Ferguson experienced several attacks of 
temporary blindness some time before he 
had a stroke of palsy, and he did not 
take these hints so readily as he should 
have done. He observed, that while he 
was delivering alecture to his class, the 
»apers before him would disappear—vanish 
rom his sight, and appear again in a few 
seconds. He was a man of full habit, at 
one time corpulent and very ruddy; and 
though by no means intemperate, he lived 
fully. I say, he did not attend to these 
admonitions, and at length, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, he suffered a decided 
shock of paralysis. He recovered, how- 
ever, and from that period, under the ad- 
vice of his friend, Dr. Black, became a 
strict Pythagorean in his diet, eating noth- 
ing but vegetables, and drinking only 
water or milk. He got rid of every para- 
lytic symptom, became even robust and 
muscular for a man of his time of life, and 
died in full possession of his mental facul- 
ties at the advanced age of ninety-three, 
upwards of thirty years after his first 
attack.” Sir Walter Scott describes him 
as having been, “long after his eightieth 
year, one of the most striking old men it 
was possible to look at. His firm step, 
and ruddy cheek, contrasted agreeably 
and unexpectedly with his silver locks ; 
and the dress he wore, much resembling 
that of the Flemish peasant, gave an air 
of peculiarity to his whole figure. In his 
conversation, the mixture of original think- 
ing with high moral feeling and extensive 
learning, his love of country, contempt of 
luxury, and especially the strong subjec- 
tion of his passions and feelings to the 
dominion of his reason, made him, perhaps, 
the most striking example of the Stoic 
philosopher which could be seen in mo- 
dern days.” 

But immoral indulgence of the passions 
and appetites, and the more obvious in- 
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fractions of the physical laws, with the 
neglect of wise precautionary measures, 
are not the only points upon which it is 
needful to take warning. The intellectual 
and emotional nature of man is subject to 
laws quite as stringent as those which re- 
gulate his bodily functions. Thé injurious 
influence of mental excess is not less posi- 
tive than that of physical, though not so 
obvious. It may be difficult to persuade 
the busy man on ’Change that the grow- 
ing dyspeptic symptoms which trouble 
him are the direct result of the state of 
turmoil to which his brain has been ex- 
posed for months and years together ; and 
yet the fact is certain. The student of 
law or divinity who strains his faculties to 
the utmost, without allowing them the 
repose necessary for their recruitment, is 
not only sinning against his own body, but 
is adopting the best plan to thwart his 
own cherished objects. The popular 
Minister, whose whole soul is in his work, 
and who is compelled to keep his intel- 
lectual powers on full stretch to meet the 
requirements of his position, while his life 
is passed in a succession of nervous excite- 
ments, exposed to alternations of heated 
rooms and cold night air, is undoubtedly 
doing a great work, but he does it a great 
cost. He will hardly live to build up the 
Church by his matured wisdom, or ex- 
hibit the passive virtues of the aged Christ- 
ian. The list of highly gifted Ministers 
of Evangelical Churches who have been 
lost to mankind when in the full vigor of 
their intellectual and moral strength, is 
sad to contemplate. The subject is one 
of great delicacy, and we will only further 
suggest that the moral government of 
God is perfectly harmonious in all its parts, 
and that the fulfillment of a duty in one 
direction never necessitates opposition to 
the Divine intention in another. 
Intellectual labor, pursued in the quiet 
of the study, if too long continued, and 
not sufficiently alternated with out-door 
exercise, is fertile of ill effects. The mala- 
dies thus induced are extremely varied, 
and not seldom are attributed to any 
cause but the right one. They may take 
the form of a direct injury to the over- 
worked organ, the brain, and may pro- 
ceed onward along the parallel lines which 
lead respectively to insanity or paralysis. 
But more generally they will assume one 
of the protean forms of dyspepsia, and 
lead to impaired nutrition or structural 
change. Sydenham considered that one 
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of the most severe fits of gout he ever ex- 
perieneed, arose from great mental labor 
in composing his treatise on that disease ; 
and the student of literary history will 
call to mind many instances, where the 
completion of some intellectual master- 
piece has been speedily followed by the 
death of the master. It is to be lamented, 
that those who “intermeddle with all 
knowledge,” and who are the appointed 
instructors of mankind, should so often 
neglect that knowledge with which their 
own mental and physical comfort is closely 
connected, and the acquisition of which 
would multiply their capabilities of use- 
fulness to the race. 

If prophylactic measures have an im- 
portant bearing upon the subject of the 
prolongation of life, not less important is 
the proper treatment of advancing age. 
Although an individual may escape de- 
struction from causes that are accidental 
and extraneous, he nevertheless bears 
about him natural and internal causes of 
decay, inevitable in their progress, and 
leading to one certain result. With the 
germs of life are intermixed the seeds of 
death ; and, however vigorous the growth 
of his bodily frame, however energetic the 
endowments of its maturity, we know 
that its days are numbered. To mark the 
gradual succession of the phenomena which 
attend these changes is deeply interest- 
ing. 

In youth, all the powers of the system 
are directed to the building up of the 
frame, and of the different organs ; to their 
extension, consolidation, and perfection, 
and to their adaptation to the performance 
of their several functions. The resources 
of the system are in excess of its demands, 
and the body increases in bulk. In course 
of time, the processes of reparation and 
decay approach nearer to an equality, and 
at length are exactly balanced. By a 
wonderful system of adjustments the bal- 
ance is kept perfect, often for many years, 
until, at last, old age steals on by slow 
and imperceptible degrees. The relative 
proportions of the fiu‘ds and solids are 
altered, the solid tissues become condensed, 
muscular substance appears almost changed 
into tendon, fibrous structures either lose 
their flexibility and become too rigid for 
use, or are changed into bone. The 
smaller arteries are obliterated, and the 
heart undergoes structural change ; func- 
tions are feebly performed, the chemical 
condition of both solids and fluids becomes 
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altered, the skin grows dark and corru-| was; and the spirit shall return unto God 
gated; and, as the various signs of decay | who gave it.” 

increase —the tottering step, the bent; When and how this descent towards 
form, and the palsied movement—we per- | the tomb shall take place, is in the hands 
ceive that the individual has entered upon | of Him who measures out our days, and 
that period, when, in the sublime language | appoints our outgoings and incomings. 

of Scripture, “the keepers of the house | ~ ta science is impotent in presence of 
shall tremble, and the strong men shall|the general evidences of decay. But 
bow themselves, and the grinders cease | where the stress of disease is so localized, 
because they are few, and those that look | as to threaten destruction before these 
out of the windows be d: arkened, and the | marks of decay have become general, she 
doors shall be shut in the streets, when | can sometimes relieve that stress; she can 
the sound of the grinding is low, and he suggest the compensations required by 
shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and | altered circumstances; she can endeavor 
all the daughters of music shall be brought | to remove the obstinacy which persists in 
low; also when they shall be .afraid of| retaining habits no longer applicable or 
that which is high, and fears shall be in | safe ; she can erect barriers against antici- 
the way, and the almond tree shall flourish, | pated evils; she can soothe the irritability 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and | of weakness, and assuage the violence of 
desire shall fail: because man goeth to| pain. At all events, her ministers can 
his long home, and the mourners go about | never be more legitimately employed than 
the streets: or ever the silver cord be | in the struggle to prolong human life ; and 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or | their efforts will be more or less effective, 
the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or | in proportion to the attention they may 
the wheel broken at the cistern. Then | give to the subject of the diseases of ad- 
shall the dust return to the earth as it! vanced age. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


GENERAL MARM ON T.* 


Viessr pe Marmont was born at Cha-| and at last he gained his father’s permis- 
tillon-sur-Seine on the 20th of July, 1774. | sion to enter the army. The only regret 
His family, which was originally from the | our author has to make about his educa- 
Low Countries, had been settled for more | tion, was that his father omitted to have 
than three centuries in Burgundy, and had | him instructed in modern languages—a 
always been distinguished in military an-| loss which he deeply lamented his life 
nals. His father retired from the army at | through. At the age of fifteen, Marmont 
an early age, and devoted his life to the | received his commission as sub-lieutenant 
education of his son, whom he intended | in a militia retiment, his duties being con- 
for the law; but the hot blood of the | fined to wearing the uniform. But his 
youth recoiled from any other employment | father would not allow the young officer 
than that which his ancestors had chosen, | to kick his heels about in idleness, or seek 
snishdn tide sins am refuge in the ordinary resources of a — 

Wiad ; R 4 1839, | T80n town. He sent him off very quickly 
imprint aurls Manet Onghal de Tauteur | to Dijon to finish his education, and get 
Vols. I. and II. Paris: Perrotin. ready for the artillery examination, which 
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he passed at the beginning of 1792. Dur- 
ing his stay at Dijon he formed his first 
acquaintance with Bonaparte, who was 
— at Auxonne, and to this acci- 
dental circumstance may be ascribed Mar- 
mont’s eventual success. He also formed 
an intimate acquaintance with Foy and 
Duroc. 

With the first outbreak of the revolu- 
tionary storm, Marmont was transferred 
to Chalons, where he was for a time in 
some danger of the lantern. The remain- 
ing pupils went home, but Marmont, who 
tasted here the sweet intoxication of love 
for the first time, could not be induced to 
leave until his father came to fetch him 
away, and persuade him to join his regi- 
ment then quartered at Metz. But all 
thoughts of love were soon dissipated by 
the exciting drama of war. Marmont 
joined the army before Toulon, and was 

resent through the whole siege, display- 
ing a great degree of energy under the 
eye of Napoleon, which eventually met 
with its reward. He was allowed to fol- 
low Bonaparte to the army of Italy, 
although his regiment was stationed in 


the Pyrenees; but the success of Bona- 
parte had aroused the jealousy of the rep- 


resentatives, and the fear entertained 
about the Corsicans led to his sudden re- 
moval from the army of Italy, and his ap- 
pointment to the command of the artillery 
of the army of the West. Marmont ran 
the risk of desertion sooner than leave his 
friend, and together they decided on going 
to Paris and protesting. On the road 
they remained four days at Chatillon, and 
this delay was fatal. Napoleon’s name 
was erased from the artillery. In this po- 
sition of affairs, Napoleon came across 
Bourrienne, who persuaded him to enter 
into speculations in which he soon lost the 
few assignats he had left. Marmont, feel- 
ing a disinclination for commerce, decided 
on rejoining the army, and was appointed 
to the artillery before Mayence. Napoleon 
approved of this step, and uttered the pro- 
phetic words on parting: “ You are right 
to join the army: you have experience to 
gain, promotion to deserve, and your mil- 
itary fortune tomake. I am momentarily 
arrested in my career, but I trust the ob- 
stacles will not endure long. More favor- 
able circumstances must intervene before 
I i on the scene in a proper man- 
ner, e shall meet again hereafter: so, 
increase your knowledge, and it will be 
of advantage to the future career of both.” 
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The success of the operations was not 
very brilliant, and the army was in a most 
deplorable state : 


“The assignats being no longer current, each 
officer, from the sub-lieutenant to the genera! 
officer, was allowed eight francs a month in 
money, or just five sous a day. Youth has 
great energy and power to endure misery and 
suffering, and I can not call to mind that this 
state of things cost me half an hour’s regret ; 
but as I had lost the whole of my kit, and had 
not a farthing, I was obliged to ask for some 
clothes out of store, and with an order which I 
was obliged to get Pichegru, the general-in-chief, 
to countersign, I received two soldier’s shirts 
and a pair of boots. It was the only time I ever 
spoke to this general, whose life has been branded 
by so many infamous actions.” 


At this period Napoleon was offered 
an appointment to proceed to Turkey to 
instruct the troops and reform the artillery. 
He accepted the offer gladly, and Mar- 
mont was among those whom he proposed 
to accompany him. Fortunately for him 
he had not a farthing to start with, and 
the public treasury was suffering equally 
from impecuniosity, While waiting for 
an improvement in financial matters, time 
slipped away, and the 13th Vendémiaire 
arrived on which Napoleon could display 
himself in his new colors, On being ap- 
pointed general-in-chief of the army of the 
interior, he remembered Marmont, and 
appointed him his aide-de-camp, so he was 
obliged to return to Paris. The account 
he gives of society at that epoch fully 
bears out what has been already made 
known : 


“ A circumstance which history will consecrate, 
and in which we find the image of the manners 
of the day, is the ball known by the name of le 
Bal des Victimes. No one was in a position to 
give parties or balls, still it was necessary that 
amusements should be recalled, and so they hit 
on the strange notion of getting up subscription 
balls, at which only those persons could be pre- 
sent who had lost relations on the scaffold, so 
that in order to make merry and enjoy the priv- 
ilege of dancing, they had to produce the death - 
certificate of father, mother, sister, or brother. 
We can not understand now how the mind and 
heart could have fallen into such a state of ab- 
erration, and I do not know whether this spec- 
tacle, regarded from a moral point of view, is 
not more fearful than the measures themselves : 
the latter were terrible, the result of unbridled 
passions, of the intoxicatien and fury of the 
populace; but in the other case they are persons 
belonging to the upper classes, people of gentle 
manners, who sport with the reminiscences of 
crime.” 
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The winter passed pleasantly enough at | had a species of prescience when he came 
Paris, what with soirées at the Luxem- | across any man likely to be of use to him. 
bourg and dinners at Madame Tallien’s | To believe the Duc de Raguse, the great 
Chaumiére, the name she had given to a| difficulty Napoleon had to contend with 
thatched house she lived in at the corner | was repairing the faults committed by his 
of the Allée des Veuves, Still they were | subordinates; we only trust Marmont 
anxious for war again, and were soon sat-| was never guilty of any mistake himself. 
isfied. General Scherer was continually |To justify these remarks, we can not do 
sending dismal accounts of the state of the | better than quote Marmont’s account of 


army in Italy, and Bonaparte was employ- 
ed by the Directory to refute his argu- 
ments. At length Scherer declared that 
the person who found fault had better 
come and carry on the campaign. Bona- 
parte took him at his word, and, after 
marrying Josephine, with whom he had 
fallen madly in love, although our author 
can not give the reason why, for she was 
passée, and five years the elder, Bonaparte 
started for Italy. Among those who ac- 
companied him was Murat: 


‘‘ There was an officer of the 21st regiment of 
Chasseurs, stationed at Vincennes, to whom 
Junot and myself were much attached. It was 
Murat. 
chef de brigade in the affair of Vendémiaire, his 
appointment had not been confirmed; and 
though wearing the distinctive mark of his step, 
he only performed the duties of major in his 
regiment. Junot had also been appointed major 
in the same way; so both wore distinctions to 
which they had no right. Murat heard of Bo- 
naparte’s departure for Italy, and expressed a de- 
sire to join us. I donotknow whether men were 
better in those days than now, but this desire 
did not offend us, and we paved the way for him 
with our general. Murat presented himself to 
Bonaparte with that confidence peculiar to the 
Gascon alone, and said to him: ‘ Mon général, 
you have no aide-de-camp colonel. You require 
one, and I offer myself to accompany you in 
that rank.’ Murat’s appearance pleased Bona 
parte: we spoke well of him, and he accepted 
his offer.” 


At the time of Bonaparte joining the 
army of Italy it was composed of four 
divisions, commanded by Generals Massé- 
na, Augerau, Serrurier, and La Harpe, all 
of whom our author contrives to damn 
with faint praise, that he may add to the 
glorification of his own bright particular 
star. We must confess that this is the 
first time we have ever found any body 
speak out so plainly on the subject of the 
French marshals, Our impression has 
hitherto been that the reason why Napo- 
leon was so successful in his campaigns 


was, that he infused his generals with that | 


degree of confidence he felt himself, and 


| Masséna: 


“ Masséna was thirty-eight years of age; he 
| had been a soldier in the Royal Italian regiment, 
| and after serving fourteen years, without reach- 
| ing the rank of non-commissioned adjutant, he 
| left the army, and married at Antibes. The for- 
| mation of the volunteer battalions aroused his 
| warlike instincts. He was first adjutant-major 
| in the third battalion of the Var, and, having 
| distinguished himself in the army of Italy, he 
| obtained rapid promotion, was made general of 

brigade in 1793, and general of division in 1794. 

He fought with glory before Toulon, in the right 
| attack, and had played an important part 
| through the whole campaign. His iron body en- 
| eased a soul of fire, his glance was piercing, his 


° 8 | activity » . 2 
Promoted provisionally to the rank of | **tivity extreme; no one was ever braver than 


He paid little attention to the maintenance 
of order among his troops, or providing for their 
wants; but, as soon as the battle had commenc- 
| ed, they became excellent, 2nd through the ad- 
vantages derived from his corps in action he 
quickly retrieved the faults he might have com- 
mitted previously. His education was limited, 
but he had a good deal of natural sense, and a 
profound knowledge of the human heart, with 
an extreme degree of impassability in danger, 
and was very trustworthy. He possessed all 
the qualities of a good companion, and he very 
rarely spoke ill of others. He loved money ex- 
tremely; he was very greedy and avaricious, 
and obtained this reputation long before he be- 
came rich, because his avidity prevented him 
awaiting important and favorable circumstances, 
and thus he compromised his name in a multi- 
tude of petty matters, by raising small contribu- 
tions. He loved women ardently, and his jeal- 
ousy resembled that of the Italians of the four- 
teenth century. He enjoyed a great reputation 
among the troops, and it had been justly gained ; 
he was on good terms with General Bonaparte, 
to whose capacity he rendered justice; but was 
far from believing him his equal as a soldier. 
The appointment of the latter must have been 
very painful to him, but he made no display of 
it openly, although he considered his obedience 
as very meritorious. Masséna has enjoyed a 
career well employed, in a manner natural, hon- 
orable, and glorious, and made himself a great 
name. He did not possess the necessary ele- 
ments to make a commander-in-chief of the first 
class, but there never was a man superior to him 
in executing, on the largest scale, any operations 
of which he received the impulse. His mind 
could not embrace the future, and he could not 


he. 
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foresee and prepare; but no one moved his 
troops with more talent, boldness, and courage 
on a terrain whose dimensions he could over- 
look. Such was Masséna.” 


To follow Napoleon through the brilliant, 
campaign in Italy would be only 
space—every British child knows or should 
know it by heart; but we come across 
suggestive passages now and then which 

ive this book its peculiar value; thus, 
for instance, on the day when the French 
entered Milan, and just as Bonaparte was 
retiring to bed, he spoke much as follows 
to Marmont :* 


“* Well, Marmont, what do you think they will 
say about usin Paris? Will they be satisfied?’ 
On my reply that their admiration for him and 
our success must be at its height, he added: 
‘They have seen nothing as yet, and the future 
reserves for us successes far superior to those 
we have already gained. Fortune has not smil- 
ed to-day on me that I should spurn her favors : 
she is a woman, and the more she does for me 
the more I shall demand. In a few days we 
shall be on the Adige, and the whole of Italy 
will be subjugated. Perhaps then, if they only 
proportion the means at my command to the 
extent of my plans, we shall probably soon start 
to go further. During our time, no one has had 
a magnificent conception; it is for me to give 
the example.’ Can we not see in these words 
the germ of future development?” 


While the French were occupying Milan, 
an insurrection broke out near Pavia, 
which menaced serious consequences. 
Bonaparte set out immediately with 2000 
men and six guns to quell it. The first 
attack sufficed, and the town of Pavia 
was given upto plunder. The house of 
the town clerk being threatened, the un- 
fortunate man thought to save his life by 
throwing his money out of the window. 
Bonaparte seeing his danger, ordered 
Marmont to go and take the money in 
his possession, At that period soldiers 
entertained great scruples of delicacy, so 
our author says, and in his fear of being 
accused of turning the adventure to his 
own profit, he counted the money he took 
in the presence of ‘several officers, and 
handed it over, untouched, to the military 
chest. A short time afterwards, Bonaparte 





* This expression is very Livian. Of course it is 
impossible for our author to attempt to remember the 
ipsissima verba of Bonaparte, and we like his mod- 
esty as a further recommendation of his veracity. It 


must have been a strong temptation for a Frenehman 
in such a case, jurare in verba magistri. 





waste of 
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|mildly reproached him for not ae. 
| priating the money, which he had ordered 
|him to take for his own use. A few 
| pages on, our readers will find a similar 
instance, which makes us only wish that 
all Bonaparte’s marshals had been so scru- 
| pulous as Marmont. 

While staying for the night at Valleg 
| gio, in the Venetian territory, Napoleon 
| had a very narrow escape from being cap- 
| tured—that is to say, if there had been 
any enemy to take him. There was a sud- 
den but false alerte, and the general-in- 
chief bolted out on foot, found a dragoon 
running away, took his horse, and set off 
full speed for the rear. From this time 
he always had a strong escort with him ; 
he formed the corps of Guides, who ac- 
| companied him everywhere, and were the 
nucleus of the regiment of Chasseurs of 
the Imperial Guard. Fortunately, this 
anecdote was not known at Paris, or it 
| would have furnished a glorious theme for 
General Matthieu Dumas, who was waging 
& paper war against Napoleon for his in- 
activity; in the midst of the burly and 
brattle, Marmont was called upon to write 
a refutation which, as he modestly says, 
had some success in its day, and General 
Bonaparte was very satisfied with it. It 
is a pleasant feature to find, too, in a gene- 
ral’s character, that Napoleon was inces- 
santly thinking of his wife. He had beg- 
ged her to join him, and her repeated 
delays painfully tormented him with a 
combined feeling of jealousy and supersti- 
tion. Thus, one morning at Tartona, the 
glass of her picture, which he always wore, 
accidentally broke ; he turned frightfully 
pale, and the impression which it made 
upon him was painful in the extreme. 
“Marmont,” he remarked, “my wife is 
very ill, or unfaithful.” At last she ar- 
rived, however, accompanied by Junot 
and Murat. Marmont was sent to nteet 
her, and witnesséd the attentions paid her 
at Turin by the court. The Sardinian 
monarch has always been wise in his gene- 
ration. About this time, too, the Direc- 
tory had the insane idea of sending Keller- 
man to share the command with Bona- 
parte, but the latter soon put a stop to it 
by offering his resignation. Soon after 
Marmont performed an exploit, which can 
only be justifiable on the argument that 
all is fair in war : 


“ General Bonaparte wrote from Modena to the 
commandant (of Urbino) to come and speak 
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to him, and this worthy man, although informed | 
that we were at war with his sovereign, accept- 
ed without hesitation; he even left without 
giving any instructions to his officers. General 
Bonaparte ordered me to set out at the head of 
all the troops, with a weak detachment of fifteen | 
dragoons; another and stronger detachment | 
followed a short distance in the rear. I was | 
instructed to go quietly along, as if mine was a | 
detachment looking out for quarters; and if I | 
saw the gate of the fort open, I was to rush in 
and cut down the guard. 


I should then be rein- | 
forced by the troops in my rear. Arriving at | 
the spot where the road runs under the covered | 
way, I found the officers of the garrison assem- 
bled outside the palisades, anxious for the fate | 
of theircommandant. They asked me for some | 
information about him; I answered that he was 
a hundred yards behind me, and they could go 
and meet him. This answer led them a little 
further away. A few minutes after, having 
seen the gate was open, I went up at full gallop, 
not giving the guard time to put down the bar. 
In a moment the whole regiment of dragoons 
had entered the fort. The soldiers took refuge 
in their barracks, only to leave them as prison- 
ers. There were more than eighty pieces of 
cannon, all loaded, mounted on the ramparts. 
The fort thus fell into our hands; the artillery | 
was immediately carried to the army before 
Mantua, and served in the siege of that place.” 


Marmont speaks always in the highest 
terms of praise about Napoleon’s magna- 
nimity, and quotes many instances; among 
others, one in which he remonstrated very 
strongly against his being passed over on 
the flags being sent to Paris after the 
battle of the Mincio, when he fully antici- 
pated the trip and his consequent step. 
The only revenge which Bonaparte took 
was to send him cruising for a week on 
the Lago di Garda to cool his hot blood, 
and amply repaid him by sending him to 
Paris after the battle of St. George, with 
two-and-twenty flags captured from the 
enemy, and the announcement of 15,000 
prisoners being ready to send home. 
Granted that Napoleon was magnanimous 
to those who, to use a vulgar phrase, had 
the length of his foot, these instances do 
not compensate for the littlenesses of which 
he was at times guilty—such as the murder 
of the bookseller Palm. However, we 
must not forget the greatness of the man, 
and can only regret that he partook the 
nature of mankind, in being fallible, like 
the rest of us poor mortals. 

Another point on which Marmont throws 
a curious light is the celebrated adven- 
ture of the bridge of Arcola, which has 
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been the subject of painters, poets, and 
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romancists. ‘The following appear, from 
our author, to be the real facts. The 


country in the vicinity of the Adige was 
intersected by dykes, along one of which 
Augereau’s division marched: it was 
thrown into confusion by the enemy’s fire, 
and Augereau, to re-form the ranks, took 
a flag and marched several paces along 
the dyke, but was not followed : 


“Such is the history of the flag, about which 
so much has been written, and with which it is 
supposed he crossed the bridge of Arcola, while 


| repulsing the enemy; it is only reduced toa 
| simple demonstration, without any result; and 


that is the way history is written! General 
Bonaparte, informed of this check, proceeded to 
this division with his staff, and tried to renew 
the attack by placing himself at the head of the 
column to encourage it. He seized a flag, and, 
on this occasion, the column rushed after him : 
on arriving at about two hundred paces from 
the bridge, we should probably have cleared it, 
in spite of the murderous fire of the enemy, had 
not an infantry officer seized the general-in- 
chief round the waist, saying: ‘Mon général, 
you will be killed, and in that case we shall be 
all lost; you shall not go further—this is not 
your place!’ I was in advance of General 
Bonaparte ; I turned to see if I was followed, 
when I perceived General Bonaparte in the arms 
of this officer, and fancied he was wounded; in 
&@ moment a group surrounded him. When the 
head of a column is so near the enemy, and does 
not move on, it soon falls back; thus it retro- 
graded, went over the other side of the dyke to 
protect itself from the enemy’s fire, and broke 
in disorder. This disorder was so great, that 
General Bonaparte was hurled over the dyke, 
and fell into a ditch full of water. Louis Bona- 
parte and myself drew the General from this 
dangerous position; he procured a horse from 
an aide-de-camp of General Dammartin, and re- 
turned to Ronco to change his clothes. Such 
is the history of the other flag, which the en- 
gravings have represented as carried by Bona- 
parte on the bridge of Arcola. This was the 
only occasion during the campaign in Italy that 
I saw the general-in-chief exposed to real and 
great personal danger.” 


After the close of the campaign and the 
signature of the negotiation, Bonaparte 
had time to think of his family affairs; the 
most important point being the marriage 
of his sister Pauline. He offered her to 
Marmont, but he had the good fortune to 
decline the dangerous lure. She was, how- 
ever, at that period, enough to tempt an 
anchorite, Only sixteen years of age, she 

ave promise of what she would be. But 
armont was deaf to the voice of the 
charmer, and, as he naively writes: “Now, 
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after the dénowement of the great drama, 
it is probable that I have more reason to 
congratulate myself than repent at the 
result.” 


MARMONT. [ March, 
| what writers of the day have indulged us 
with, or caricaturists have painted in the 
most exaggerated colors. The character 
of Napoleon is becoming gradually brighter 


The character which Marmont gives of | as it is handed over more and more to the 


Napoleon at the period of his command- 
ing the army of Italy is so striking that 
we can not refrain from quoting it: 


“From the moment when Bonaparte placed 
himself at the head of the army he had in his 
person an authority which overawed every body ; 
although he wanted a certain natural dignity, 
and was rather awkward in his carriage and 
movements, there was something masterly in 
his attitude, his glance, his way of speaking, 
which every body felt and was disposed to obey. 
In public, he neglected nothing to keep up this 
feeling and augment it; but at home, with his 
staff, he displayed great ease, and a degree of 
bonhommie verging on gentle familiarity. He 
loved to jest, and yet his bons mots had no bitter 
twang with them; they were sparkling, and in 
good taste; he frequently took part in our 


sports, and his example more than once seduced | 


the grave Austrian plenipotentiaries to join us. 


His labors were easy to him, his hours were not | 


regulated, and he was always accessible in his 
periods of relaxation. But when he had retired 
to his cabinet no one was allowed to enter, except 
the interests of the service demanded it. When 
he was engaged with the movement of his troops, 
and giving orders to Berthier, the chief of his 
staff, or when he received important dispatches, 
which might demand careful examination and 
discussions, he only kept near him those who 
were to take part in them, and sent away every 
one else, whatever his rank might be. It has 


been said that he slept little, but this is perfectly | 


incorrect; on the contrary, he slept a great 
deal, and he required it, as is the case with all 
persons at all nervous, afid whose mind is active. 
I have frequently known him spend from ten to 
eleven hoursinhis bed. Butif watchfulness was 
necessary, he knew how to bear it and indem- 
nify himself afterwards, or even take beforehand 
the repose wanted to endure fore-expected 
fatigue ; and finally, he had the precious faculty 
of being able to sleep at will. Once disembar- 
rassed from duties and business, he liked to in- 
dulge in conversation, certain to excel in it ; no 
one has ever displayed a greater charm, or s0 
easily shown such richness and abundance of 
ideas. He preferred choosing his subjects among 
moral and political topics rather than the sciences, 


in which his knowledge, whatever may have | 


been said to the contrary, was very defective, 
He loved violent exercise, was fond of riding, 
and, though a bad rider, went at full speed; 
lastly, at this happy period, so long past, he 
possessed an unmistakable charm. Such was 
Bonaparte in the memorable Italian campaign.” 


This description of Marmont’s possible 
brother-in-law reads very differently from 


historiographer, and passion no longer influ- 

| ences us, when we speculate on the con- 
duet of that wonderful man. Till very 
recently we have been too apt to concen- 
trate our attention on the spots disfigur- 
ing the disc, without remembering the 
brightness diffused by the luminary which 
render those macule the more distinct ; 
| but astronomers will tell us that this is 
| not the restricted method in which they 
judge of the effects of our greatest lum- 
inary. 

All this while the war with England 
was going on, and General Bonaparte was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
| of England. In his desire to have precise 
| details on the defensive strength of Eng- 
land, he hit upon a strange idea. A M. 
| Gallois was about proceeding to England 
on some matter referring to an exchange 
of prisoners. Just before starting he paid 
a visit to Bonaparte in the Rue de la Vie. 
toire, where the following scene occurred: 


“General Bonaparte called me, and I found 
| myself in the presence of Talleyrand and Gallois. 
The general said to me: ‘Marmont, M. Gallois 
is leaving for England on a mission for the ex- 
change of prisoners; you will accompany him; 
you will leave your uniform here, and pass as 
is secretary, and procure such and such infor- 
mations, details,’ etc. Then he gave me my in- 
structions. [listened withoutinterrupting him ; 

| but when he had finished, I said to him: ‘Mon 
général, I assure you I shall not go.’ ‘ What, 
you will not go?’ he said. ‘No,’ I continued. 
‘You give me this service as a spy, and it is 
neither in my duty, nor to my taste. M. Gallois 
occupies a mission of recognized espionage, but 

| mine would be beyond the allowed limits. My 


| departure with him would be known by all 
| Paris, and they would soon be informed in Eng- 
| land that this pretended secretary is one of the 

chief officers of your staff, your confidential 
| aide-de-camp. Having placed myself out of the 
| law of nations, I should be arrested, hung, or 
| sent back ignominiously. My life, as a soldier, 
| belongs to you, but I must lose it as a soldier. 
| Send me with a score of huzzars to attack a 
| strong fort, though certain to fail, I would go 
| without a murmur, because it is my profession ; 
| but the circumstances are different in this case.’ 

He was startled at my reply, and sent me away 

with the words, ‘I shall find other officers more 
| zealous and docile.’” 


} 
| 


| For some time after, Bonaparte was 
cool to Marmont for his plain speaking, 
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but at length it wore off. About this time, 
too, Marmont committed what he evi- 
dently regards as the one great misfortune 
of his life : he married Mademoiselle Pere- 
gaux, a banker’s daughter. The reason 
of his unhappiness can only be guessed at 
from his apophthegms, among them being 
that, at twenty-four years of age, a man’s 
passions are too impetuous, while a pro- 
longed separation, giving a young wife a 
taste for independence, causes her to feel 


a husband’s yoke insupportable on his re- | 
turn, while, during his absence, she is quite | 


at the merey of those who try to seduce 
her. We fancy that Marmont has many 


times regretted his escape out of the fry- | 


ing-pan into the fire. 
The war with Egypt was determined 
on, and Marmont accompanied Napoleon. 


En route, the French thought it advisable | 


to take Malta, although Marmont denies 
that the island was given up by treachery. 
Still there must have been some laxity 
somewhere, or else Napoleon would never 


have made use of the sarcastic remark, | 


that it was fortunate they had some one 
inside to open the gates for them, or else 
he did not know how they should have got 
in, The expedition fortunately escaped 
Nelson’s fleet, and landed at Alexandria, 
and, from the same reasons we have be- 
fore mentioned, we will not delay with 
the events of the campaign, but merely 
select an illustrative anecdote here and 
there. Thus, for instance, after the battle 
of the Pyramids, a great number of Mam- 
luks were drowned, and the soldiers, aware 


of the custom among them of carrying all | 


their property about their person, were 


quite in despair at the loss they had suffer- | 
A Gascon soldier of the 32d, how- | 
He bent | 
his bayonet into a hook, and fastening it | ; ! 

. snle | Lhe destruction of the Turkish army and my 


ed. 
ever, contrived an expedient. 


toarope, dragged the river. His example 
was speedily followed, and the reward 
was ample; for many soldiers deposited 
more than 30,000 francs in the regimental 
chest. 

The marshal makes a lame attempt to 
justify Bonaparte for poisoning the sick 
men on the retreat, and the massacre of 
the prisoners taken at Jaffa, but his argu- 
ments do not convince us. There is no 
doubt that they were barbarous measures, 
and left a deep stain on Napoleon’s char- 
acter, The argument of reciprocity may 
be very good in war, but supposing that 
our generals had taken advantage of the 
brutality of the Russian major, who, after 
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| tune would be irremediable. 
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| the battle of Inkerman, killed the wound- 
ed on the field, a just cry of execration 
would have been raised through the whole 
of Europe. We are glad, however, to 
find that the marshal does not attempt to 
deny the black business, as many French 
writers have done; and though we must 
still deplore it, we may be allowed to as- 
cribe it to error of judgment. 
| For a long while Bonaparte had re- 
ceived no news from Europe, and it was 
only by flattering the vanity of General 
Sydney Smith that he succeeded in pro- 
curing a file of papers. The news he 
found in them decided him on his imme- 
diate return. But Marmont must share 
his fortune, whether for good or evil. He 
sent for him, and said : 


‘“*Marniont, 1 have decided on returning to 
| France, and I intend to take youwith me. The 
state of things in Europe forces me to form this 
great decision. Misfortunes are oppressing our 
armies, and God knows how far the enemy may 
have penetrated. Italy is lost, and the reward 
of so many efforts, of so much bloodshed, is es- 
caping us. What can be expected from incapa- 
bles placed at the head of affairs? All is igno- 
rance, stupidity, or corruption with them. It 
was I alone who supported this burthen, and 
through continual successes gave consistency to 
the government, which, without me, could never 
have been established. In my absence all must 
| necessarily collapse. But we must not wait till 
the destruction becomes complete: the misfor- 
The passage to 
France will be dangerous and hazardous; but 
| it is less so than our voyage here, and that for- 
tune which has sustained me till now will not 
| abandon me at this moment. Besides, a man 
| must know how to run a risk at the right mo- 
ment. He who never ventures, never gains. I 
will intrust the army to capable hands. I leave 
it in a good condition, and after a victory which 
adjourns to an indefinite period the moment 
when fresh enterprises will be formed against it. 


return will be heard of at the same moment in 
France. My presence, by exalting their minds, 
will restore to the army that confidence which 
it wants, and to good citizens the hope of a bet- 
ter future. There will be a change of opinion 
greatly to the profit of France. We must try 
to get home, and we shall succeed.” 


We all know the miraculous escape 
which Bonaparte experienced, and his re- 
turn to France fully justified his expecta- 
tions. He found it necessary to overthrow 
the Constituent Assembly, and the 18th 
Brumaire consolidated his power. Mar- 
mont throws no new light on this affair, 





except as to his personal share, which was 
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what might be expected from a young and 
ardent partisan, who blindly followed the 
commands of his chief. No scruples em- 
barrassed him as to the future fate of his 
country ; what Napoleon said was law 
with him, and he was the blind instrument 
whom the Dictator required for the fur- 
therance of his plans. Not that we blame 
Napoleon for a moment that he took such 
measures; the Cromwell of his age was 
quite justified in employing his purge, and | 
it has been a blessing for France that he 
liberated her from the tyranny of the 
many if only to substitute the tyranny of 
the one, That the nation regarded the | 
affair in this light is evidenced by the fact | 
that the five per cents, which had been 
down at seven, rose in a few days to thirty | 
francs. After Napoleon had purified the 
state from some portion of its faults, it 
was found necessary to borrow money, 
that the state machine might be kept 
rolling. Marmont was selected to go to 
Holland and effect a loan, but he failed | 
through the modesty of his request. He 
only asked for £500,000, and was weak 
enough to offer security. Of course the 
Dutchmen spurned such a proposal, and 
they even turned up their snub noses at! 
the diamond “Le Regent,” which the 
commissioner offered to pledge as colla- 
teral security. Had it had been a sanspa- 
reil tulip, perhaps he might have met with 
a better fate. But suppose Napoleon | 
were to revisit the glimpses of the moon, | 
he would hardly recognize the country he | 
once lorded over. Pereires and Mirés are | 
now the lords of the ascendant, and lend 
money to impoverished states, and take | 
ledges not half so valuable as the Pitt 
iamond for security. 
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boldest and most audacious design, (!!) and I 
immediately put it in execution, with the per- 
mission of the First Consul ; I attempted to pass 
the artillery along the main road by night in 
spite of the proximity of the fort. I commenced 
my experiments with six guns and six limbers, 
by taking the following precautions: I covered 
the wheels, chains, and all the ringing parts of 
the carriage with twisted hay, spread along the 
road dung and all the mattresses to be found in 
the village, and substituted fifty men for the 
horses, for these might have been heard ; a horse 
if killed would have stopped the whole expedi- 
tion, while men made no noise, and if killed or 
wounded, as they were not attached to the car- 
riage, they would not stop the progress.” 


This plan was eminently successful ; the 
six guns were safely carried through, and 
the experiment was tried again. The ave- 
rage loss, after the garrison detected the 
plan, was five to six to each gun-carriage, 
but that was nothing compared with the 
possible glory. However, the fort was 
taken soon after, and the army proceded 
into Italy to fight the celebrated battle of 
Marengo, on which the marshal throws a 
new light, while calmly attributing the 


| entire success to himself’: 


“The space contained between the Bormida, 
the Fontana Nuova, and Marengo formed the 
battle-field. Victor, with his two divisions and 
Kellerman’s cavalry, was intrusted with the de- 
fense of the first part, beyond and including the 
village of Marengo; the farm known by the 
name of Stortigliano, between the Bormida and 
the stream, was a solid point of this line. Lan- 
nes, with the divisions Mounier and Watrin, and 
General Champeaux’s cavalry, had to defend the 
second part, or the stream of Marengo; thus 
our line was in a square, and formed almost a 
right angle at its centre, the village of Marengo. 
A brigade of Mounier’s division, commanded by 
General Carra St. Cyr, was ordered to occupy and 


Again, the war in wg | broke out, and | defend the village of Castel Cerriolo, at our ex- 


Marmont was placed at t 


re head of the ar-| treme right; it was supported by General Cham- 


tillery. The passage of the St. Bernard | peaux’scavalry. General Revaud’s cavalry bri- | 
was effected by taking the guns of their | gade, encamped at Salo, appeared to have been 


limbers and encasing them in hollow wil- | . 
| whole morning. 


low-trees, by means of which they were 
dragged over the mountains, The lim- 
bers were taken to pieces and transported 
on the backs of horses. But when all 
this had been effected, a little mountain 
fort called Bard appeared to afford insur- 
mountable obstacles to the progress of the 
army. But even this Marmont’s genius 
was enabled to overcome : 


“ Lannes had gone to meet the enemy. Can- 
non and ammunition were absolutely necessary 
for him, and must be provided. I formed the 





| 


forgotten, and received no orders during the 


“The enemy attacked simultaneously Maren- 
go, and all the space inclosed between the village 
and the Bormida, as well as the farm of Stortig- 
liano ; but it took place slowly and calmly. A 
single vigorous stroke would have decided the 
question and insured the fate of the day, Vic- 
tor resisted for a long time, and during several 
hours repulsed all their attacks. Lannes came 
up; the enemy tried to turn his right flank by 
crossing the ditch lower down. Castel Cerriolo 
having been taken, Lannes, to cover his right, 
was obliged to bring up his reserves ; he retook 
the village, but soon lost it again. 





“The stream in front of.the French army had 
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been a great obstacle to the deployment of the | At length the general movement had been car- 
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enemy. No preparations had been made for | ried out by the divisions, and I had reached the 
crossing it, and they were for a long time con- | left of the position, where there were three guns, 
fined in the narrow limits whence they could | two eight-pounders and a howitzer, served by 
not emerge, but at last they succeeded. On | the gunners of the Consul’s Guard; by means 


the other side, they carried the farm of Stor- 
tigliano, turned our left flank, and this part of 
the French army was in extreme disorder. Our 
troops then gave up the defenses of the French, 
fell back on Marengo, and finding themselves 
menaced on both flanks, evacuated the village, 
and commenced their retreat, which was effected 
slowly and in good order; they fell back in the 
direction of San Juliano, marching parallel to 
the main road, Jhis murderous conflict had re- 
duced the battalions to one fourth their strength. 
The artillery had met with marvellous success ; 
but overpowered by the weight of the enemy’s 
fire, nearly all our guns had been dismounted, 
and only five were left in a serviceable condition, 

“The 72d half-brigade of Mounier’ division 
behaved admirably at the period of this retreat ; 
formed in squares on the level plain, and charged 
by a heavy body of cavalry, by which it was 
entirely surrounded, it displayed no sign of fear ; 
the two first ranks fired to the front, while the 
third wheeled round and fired in the rear; and 
the enemy’s cavalry retired without having 
broken the line. 

“Tt was near on five o’clock, and Boudet’s 
division, on which our safety and our hopes de- 
pended, had not arrived, At last it came up. 
General Desaix preceded it by a few moments, 
and went to the First Consul. He found the 
affair in this awkward state, and did not appear 
disposed to forebode success. A sort of mount- 
ed council of war was held, at which I was 
present; he said to the First Consul: ‘We want 
a good battery to startle the enemy, before at- 
tempting a fresh charge ; without this it will 
not succeed; that is the way battles are lost. 
We want a 1 round of artillery.’ 

“T told him I was about to establish a battery 
with the five uninjured guns; by joining to 
these five guns from the Scrivia, which had just 
come up, and the eight pieces of his division, I 
should have a battery of eighteen guns. ‘ Very 
good,’ Desaix said to me, ‘my dear Marmont, 
guns, guns, and put them to the best possible 
use,’ The eighteen guns were soon placed in 
position. They occupied the half of the right 
front of the army, so much was that front re- 
duced. The guns on the left went to the right 
of the San Juliano road. A lively and sudden 
fire caused the enemy to hesitate and then stop. 
During this time the Boudet division formed, 
prey in columns of attack in division, and part- 

deployed. When the moment had arrived, 
the First Consul galloped along the lines, and 
electrified them by his presence and a few 
words ; after twenty minutes’ brisk firing, the 
army prepared to advance. My battery was 
soon outstripped, and I gave orders to follow 
the movement. I commanded my men to wheel 
round and follow, but had great difficulty in 
effecting it, for the gunners still continued to 





fire between the gaps in our small battalions. | Through this he was appointed general of 


of threats I set them in motion, and the horses 
were attached to the prolong to wheel about, 
when suddenly I saw the 30th half-brigade be- 
fore me in utter disorder. I immediately put 
my three guns in position and loaded them with 
canister ; but I waited before I fired. I per- 
ceived, about fifty paces from the 30th, in the 
midst of a dense smoke and dust, a column in 
good order; at first I thought it French, but I 
soon saw it was the head of a heavy column of 
Austrian grenadiers. We had the time to fire 
at them four rounds of canister from our three 
guns, and immediately after, Kellerman, with 
400 sabres—the relic of his brigade—flew past 
my battery, and made a vigorous charge on the 
left flank of the enemy’s column which laid 
down its arms. Had the charge been made 
three minutes later, our guns would have been 
taken or withdrawn. Had it not been for my 
firing, the enemy would probably have been 
prepared for the cavalry , 


So Marmont won the battle of Marengo. 
It has generally been supposed that Desaix 
was the hero of the day; but we were 
mistaken. We must even resign those 
beautiful words which Desaix is popular- 
ly supposed to have uttered on receiving 
his death-blow, for he was shot through 
the heart, and fell without saying a word, 
We are afraid that the same ‘lsillusion 
may be true about many generals who 
have died with heroic sentiments on their 
lips. 

"The marshal has a very happy talent of 
sketehing a man’s character In one short, 
pregnant sentence. What can be better, 
for instance, than this anecdote of Savary, 
who had been in a measure adopted by 
Desaix, and owed him every thing? On 
the day of the battle he had asked Mar- 
mont where he could find Kellerman, and 
the next day he said: “It took place 
while I was talking to you. When I re 
turned and found him dead, you can ima- 
gine what my feelings must have been ; 
and I said to myself immediately : ‘ What- 
ever will become of me?” 

Marmont was sent home after the battle 
to deliver over the captured flags, but 
soon returned to the army of Italy, which 
was now placed under the command of 
General Brune, whom Marmont describes 
as utterly incapable, He had been origi- 
nally.a printer, formed the Cordeliers Club, 
and so became intimate with Danton, 
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a revolutionary army. On returning to 
Paris he was engaged in the business of 
the 18th Vendémaire, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with Bonaparte, who took a 
great fancy to him, for no other reason, 
probably, than the effect always produced 
on him by tall persons. After serving 
some time in Holland, he was selected to 
take Masséna’s place at the head of the 
army of Italy. An unsatisfactory cam- 
paign terminated with an armistice, and 
the destruction of several strong places in 
Italy and the fortifications of Alexandria as 
the key of the country. 

Davoust commanded the cavalry of the 
army of Italy, and Marmont thus had op- 
portunity of forming an opinion of his cha- 
racter, which is, as usual, unfavorable. 


“ Davoust constituted himself the spy of the 
oe and made daily reports to him. He 
took advantage of private conversations to de- 
nounce his friends, and many a ruined man was 
ignorant for a long time of the cause of his dis- 
grace. SDavoust had some degree of probity ; 
but the emperor, by his gifts, so surpassed the 
limits of his possible wants, that he would have 
been most culpable had he enriched himself by 
illicit means. His income reached the enormous 
sum of 1,500,000 francs. Fond of discipline, and 
providing carefully for the wants of his troops, 
he was just but harsh to his officers, and was 
not loved by them. He did not want for cour- 
age; and while possessing but slight abilities 
and education, he displayed immense persever- 
ance, great zeal, and feared neither suffering nor 
fatigue. Of a ferocious character, on the slight- 
est pretext and without any ceremony, he hung 
up the inhabitants of conquered countries. I saw, 
in the environs of Vienna and Presbourg, the 
roads and trees furnished with his victims.” 


We will throw in one more anecdote 
for the due appreciation of Davoust’s cha- 
racter : 


‘In his expressions he would give the most 
exaggerated notions of his devotion to the em- 
peror. Thus, in a conversation I had with him 
at «Vienna, in 1809, we were talking on this 
subject, when Dayoust declared his devotion 
was superior to that ofall others. ‘ Certainly,’ 
he said, ‘itis believed with reason that Maret 
is devoted to the emperor, but not to the same 
extent as myself. If the emperor were to say 
to both of us, “It is important to my policy 
that Paris should be destroyed without a single 

rson escaping,’’ Maret would keep the secret, 

am sure, but he would not refrain from com- 
promising it by aiding his family to escape; 
while I, through fear of letting the secret ooze 
out, would leave my wife and children there,’ 
Such was Davoust.” 
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During the Italian campaign Marmont 
had paid special attention to the state of 
the artillery, and drew up a report on his 
return to Paris, with which the First 
Consul was so satisfied that he appointed 
him Inspector-General of the artillery— 
an unexampled thing for a man only 
eight-and-twenty years of age. In his 
new post he worked very hard, and soon 
brought the artillery to a satisfactory con- 
dition. While engaged in these affairs, 
the King of England thought proper to 
pick a quarrel @ Pallemande, which Bona- 
parte could not stomach. ‘War was de- 
clared, and the great army of England 
was put on the coast, whence it could 
enjoy, on a fine day, the white cliffs of 
perfidious Albion, At this period, Fulton 
offered*the First Consul his scheme of 
steam navigation, but was treated as a 
charlatan, in spite of Marmont’s remon- 
strances, Many discussions have been 
raised whether Bonaparte seriously in- 
tended to invade England ; but Marmont 
answers decidedly in the affirmative. 
This expedition was the most ardent de- 
sire of his life, and his dearest hope. But 
he had no intention of carrying it out ina 
hazardous manner ; he wished to be mas- 
ter of the sea, and under the protection 
of a good squadron ; and he proved that, 
in spite of the numerical inferiority of his 
navy, he could execute it. The pretense 
of employing the flotilla to fight, was 
only a means to distract the enemy’s at- 
tention, and cause him to lose sight of 
the real project, but really, his flotilla 
was only intended for the transport of 
the army; it was the bridge destined to 
serve for the passage; the embarkation 
and debarkation could be effected in a few 
hours, and the only thing demanding 
time would be leaving the port, which 
would require two tides, Unfortunately, 
Villeneuve spoiled all the carefully arrang- 
ed combinations, and England was saved 
from becoming a French prefecture. 

Still, Marmont was not satisfied with 
his exalted position in the artillery, and 
never rested uutil he obtained from Bo- 
naparte the command of an army. In 
1804 he succeeded in being appointed 
commander-in-chief of the camp of 
Utrecht, and a new career was opened 
up before him. He found the army, 
hitherto under the command of Victor, in 
a fearful condition, and labored indefati- 
gably till he had restored it to its proper 
state. He was therefore much annoyed 
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when, at the foundation of the Empire, | 
all the commanders of divisional armies 
were made marshals except himself. He 
was, however, consoled by the emperor 
deigning to "3 wn to him the reason in 
the following flattering words: “If Bes- | 
siéres had not been named on this occa-| 
sion, he would never have had a chance ; but | 
you are not in that agen and you will | 

e all the greater when your elevation is 
the reward of your actions.” The princi- 
pal result of Marmont’s encampment in 
Holland will be found in a turf pyramid | 
he erected, and which still is known by | 
the name of Marmont Berg. At the cor-| 
onation he was appointed colonel-general | 
of the Chasseurs, and at the same time | 
found himself in the critical position of | 
adviser-general to Joseph Bonaparte, who | 
did not at all like the position which. the | 
emperor designed for him as King of| 
Italy. Marmont honestly advised him to | 
refuse, in order that he might not resign | 
his rights to the crown of France. He | 
was the only one of the family in whom | 
the nation could place any confidence, if 
the emperor died without issue. Joseph | 
followed the advice, chiefly, we must con- | 
fess, as he said himself in enumerating 
his catalogue of complaints against his | 
brother, “ because he wanted him to take 
that shabby title of king, so odious to the | 
French.” ‘The emperor, less scrupulous | 
and timid, assumed the title himself. 

On Marmont’s return to Holland, he 
took with him the most severe orders 
against any commerce between Holland 
and England. He was even authorized 
to seize all English goods then in Holland, 
sell them, and divide the proceeds among 
the army ; in other words, to pocket three 
fourths for himself—an affair of more than 
twelve million francs. But Marmont re- 
sisted such an act of injustice, and con- 
tented himself with giving ample notice, 
and seizing any ships which came into 
port in defiance of him. The proceeds of 
the sale of these was divided among the 
soldiers, and made rich men of them for 
several campaigns. 

The news of the Austrian occupation of 
Bavaria broke up the great flotilla, to 
the intense delight of the troops, who 
were worn out with the delay. An im- 
mense army of 170,000 men, all panting 
for glory, marched on the Rhine, and the 
temper they displayed was a guarantee 
that the Austrians would soon be punish- 
ed for their daring attempt to beard the 
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scourge of Europe. The violation of the 
Prussian territory estranged a faithful 
ally, and Marmont gives a curious ac- 
count of the way ‘his opinions were 
changed : 


“The reasons which induced the King of 
Prussia to alter his decision, reached my know- 
ledge at a later date, and as I had them direct 
from Prince Metternich, they deserve insertion 
in this place. 

“The king had formally announced his in- 
tention to remain neutral, but the Emperor 
Alexander, counting on the weakness of the 
king and the allies he had at court, did not 
doubt but that he could succeed in bringing 
him over, so he marched his columns without 
hesitation into Polish Prussia, in order to reach 
the Austrian territory. Prince Dolgourouki, 
aide-de-camp to the emperor, was sent to Ber- 
lin to inform the king that the Russian troops 
would enter the Prussian territory on a certain 
day. Count Alopeus, Russian envoy at Berlin, 
immediately took Dolgourouki to anh audience 
with the king, to make the communication. 
He was accompanied by Count Metternich, 
the Austrian minister. The king replied 
angrily, and declared that this contempt of 
his rights would force him to throw himself 
into the arms of the French; and he told Dol- 
gourouki that the only remedy was to start im- 
mediately, and stay the Russian columns before 
they entered Prussia, which was nearly impos- 
sible, seeing the shortness of the time. This 
stormy conference was nearly concluded, and 
the affair appeared insemaitigllh, when a tap was 
heard at the door. A minister entered, and 
brought the official report of the march of the 
French troops, and their entry into the princi- 
pality of Anspach. The king grew calm imme- 
diately, and said to Prince Dolgourouki : ‘ From 
this moment my resolutions are changed, and 
I become the ally of the Emperors of Rus- 
sia and Austria.’ And he remained faithful 
to this decision, which honor commanded him 
to follow, but which was at first so ruinous for 
him.” 


Such was the result of that contempt 
for the law of nations, which Napoleon 
was too often guilty of when he fancied 


himself the stronger. By respecting the 
Prussian territory, which would have been 
a very easy matter, Napoleon would have 
had an ally instead of a furious enemy. 
But little did the emperor seek any future 
requital, when the present brought him 
such glorious results as the evacuation of 
Ulm. It must have been an intoxicating 
sight to notice 28,000 Austrian troops 
passing through the new Furce Caudine. 
And such a reward for a month’s labor! 
After this result, Marmont was sent into 
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Styria to drive out the remaining Aus- 
trians, in which he was perfectly successful, 
and established his head-quarters at 
Gratz. The French army entered Vienna 
on the 21st of November, and the cam- 
paign assumed quite a new direction, by 
the bridge of Thabor falling into their 
hands. @ way in which it was secured 
is 80 curious that it merits quotation : 


“‘ After Vienna had been occupied, the French 
troops proceeded to the banks of the Danube, 
which is of great width at that spot. The Aus- 
trians had made all preparations to defend the 
passage and destroy the bridge built upon piles, 
which maintained the communication between 
the capital and Bohemia and Moravia. Formida- 
ble batteries placed on the left bank, and the 
bridge covered with combustibles, rendered the 
defense easy. A spark could destroy it when 
the French troops arrived at the entrance. At 
their head were Murat, Lannes, and Oudinot. 

“The Germans are naturally saving and eco- 
nomical, and a bridge of that description costs 
a good deal of money. Murat and Lannes, both 
Gascons, hit on the idea of profiting by this 
feeling They set their troops in movement 
without displaying the least hesitation. They 
were ordered to stop; they did so, but replied 
that an armistice had been agreed to, which 
gave usthe right of passing theriver. The mar- 
shals, leaving the troops, went alone over to the 
left bank to speak with Prince Auersperg, who 
commanded, giving the columns orders to ad- 
vance imperceptibly. The conversation grew 
ani ; the stupid prince was deluded by 
all.sorts of stories, and during this time the 
troops were gaining ground, and openly throw- 
ing into the ) wend the powder and combusti- 
bles which strewed the bridge. The lowest 
soldiers began to suspect treachery and decep- 
tion, and they soon began to grow excited. 

“ An old t of artillery came up to the 

rince and said to him, angrily and impatient- 
y, ‘General. they are deluding and deceiving 
you, and [ shall give fire.’ The moment was 
critical: all was apparently lost, when Lannes, 
with that presence of mind which never desert- 
ed him, and that instinctive knowledge of the 
human heart the peculiar heritage of the sou- 
therners, summoned to his aid the Austrian pe- 
dantry, and exclaimed: ‘ What, general, you al- 
low yourself to be treated in that way! What 
has become, then, of the Austrian discipline, so 
much lauded through Europe?’ The bait took : 
the weak pears, piqued in his honor, was very 
angry with the sergeant,and put him under arrest. 
The troops came up, took guns, generals, and 
soldiers, and the Danube was crossed. Never 
has a similar occurrence taken place in circum- 
stances so important and so difficult.” 


Not having been present at the battle 
of Austerlitz, Marmont gives no descrip- 
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tion of it. It is curious, however, that at 
this battle the Russians employed for the 
last time a very strange custom, which 
they had constantly followed till this 
time. Before charging, the whole line 
was ordered to take off knapsacks, and 
they remained there during the combat. 
The French army found, after the battle 
of Austerlitz, ten thousand knapsacks ar- 
ranged in line. Marmont marched on 
Vienna, but to his great disappointment, 
heard at Neustadt of the armistice con- 
cluded at Austerlitz on the 6th of Decem- 
ber. Had it not been for this, a great 
battle would have taken place beneath 
the walls of Vienna, in which he might 
have played an important part, as he 
formed the vanguard, and his troops 
were quite fresh. He was ss alls 
obliged to return to Styria, without any 
additional glory—a sad blow for a rising 
young general in those days of rapid pro- 
motion. 

After passing the winter in Styria, Mar- 
mont proceeded to occupy Corinthia, Car- 
niola, and Trieste, to be evacuated as 
soon as they gave up to the French the 
provinces of Istria and Dalmatia, with the 
embouchure of the Cattaro. But instead 
of keeping to these conditions, the Aus- 
trians gave up the Cattaro to the Russian 
admiral, Siniavin. This breach of faith 
was punished by the retention of Brun- 
nau. While quartered in Friuli, Mar- 
mont made a yisit to Milan to pay his re- 
spects to Eugéne Beauharnais, then Vice- 
roy of Italy, and recently married to a 
Bavarian princess, The following is the 
character Marmont draws of bim : 


‘‘ Rugéne gave himself up with ardor to the 
execution of his duties. A good young man, 
not very highly gifted, but possessing common- 
sense, his military capacity was mediocre, but 
he did not want for bravery. His contact with 
the emperor had developed his faculties: he 
had acquired that knowledge, which is almost 
always obtained by holding important offices 
at an early age, but he was always far from pos- 
sessing the talent, necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties intrusted to him, 

“ He had been praised excessively : his devo- 
tion and fidelity in the crisis of 1814, more es- 
pecially, have been very highly spoken of. His 
pretended talents were confined to carrying on 
a very unsatisfactory campaign, and the fidelity 
so much lauded had the result of his doing pre- 
cisely the opposite of what had been prescrib- 
ed to him, and precisely what was wanted to 
overthrow the building. He had formed a too 
flattering idea of his position; he believed in 
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the possibility of an independent sovereign ex- 
istence, but a few days was sufficient to unde- 
ceive him. He had built upon clouds.” 


The close of the second volume of these 
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interesting Memoirs is devoted to the 
campaign in Dalmatia, whence the Rus- 
sians were easily expelled, and Marmont 
took up his head-quarters at Zara. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


aoe a ees PS A 
BY THE DEAN 


We were staying during the Christmas 
week at the Bishop’s Palace at X ; a 
small party—chiefly young people, with a 
sprinkling of the cleric order. It had 
snowed most pertinaciously for three days, 
thus precluding all out-of-doors amuse- 
ment, so we were thrown upon our own re- 
sources to create enjoyment at home, and 
kindle artificial sunshine around the yule 
log, and beneath the mistletoe, And so 
it came to pass that on the last evening 
of the old year, after supper and when 
our dear and venerable prelate had retir- 
ed to his rest ; one of his grandsons, a fine 
bright lad just fresh from Harrow, madea 
lively proposition that we should all sit up 
till twelve o’clock, and keep vigil, to see 
the death and the birth, the exit and the 
entrance of the old and the new year; to 
say “farewell” to the former, and cry “all 
hail” to the latter; and to behold these 
two great shadows meet and mingle for a 
second on the vast dial-plate of time, and 
then pass, and part for evermore. This 
motion of our young friend’s was carried, 
no man dissenting ; and furthermore, we 
agreed to beguile the “cripple tardy-gait- 
ed night’ in telling stories each in his turn, 
thus establishing a sort of abridged Decam- 
eron, but neither so witty or so wicked as 
the Florentine’s ; or an “ English Night’s 
Entertainment” on an epitomized scale to 








that of Sultan Schariar, but wanting the 
cutting off of the heads, and the mulieri-' 
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OF PIMLICO. 


cide of that sanguineous potentate. The 
young people commenced—the Harrow 
man leading the van; their narratives 
were not over wise, but then they were 
not over long, and if they were wanting 
in learning and wit, they produced laugh- 
ter and kept up good humor, which was 
all we required. Then followed a senti- 
mentally intoned and somewhat lug'.brious 
recital from the pale young curate of Ha- 
zlewhittle-cum-Shivermgham, which had 
this remarkable feature, that the most 
melancholy parts of the narrative were 
sure to produce most concealed mirth 
among the younger auditory ; and what the 
pensive narrator put forth as pathos, seem- 
ed ever to be considered by his hearers 
as purest bathos. Dr. Broadhurst next 
took up his parable, and narrated his ad- 
ventures in the great snow of 18—, dur- 
ing a ride from Oxford to C when his 
“black mare balled in her hoofs—slpped 
—slided—sliddered, and eventually stum- 
bled and fell prone ; prostrating the learn- 
ed Doctor on the surface of the snowy ele- 
ment, who lost on the occasion his equili- 
brium, and his blue spectacles. And this 
fall had nothing of miracle in it, seeing 
the Doctor was purblind quoad his vision, 
and plethoric quoad his person, and there- 
by unfitted to perform the functions of 
the equestrian order, etc.” “ Procumbit 
humi bos,” whispered the Harrovian. It 
was now eleven o’clock, and none remain- 
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ed but myself, and our honored guest the 
Dean of Pimlico, who looked so intelligent 
and had such a sparkle in his pure gray 
English eye, and such a meeting of the 
waters of benevolence and sarcasm around 
his well-cut mouth, that calling to mind 
what the great Usher once said of Bishop 
Bedell, “ Broach him, and you will find 


good liquor in him,” I felt certain that | 


the Dean of Pimlico—“ clarum et venera- 


bile nomen”—would not belie either his | 
face or his fame by the quality of his nar- | 
rative. So I briefly and simply told what | 
had befallen me by night at an old Inn in | 


the City of Gloucester where George 
Whitefield was born, and the comfort I 


had received, in an hour of depression, | 
from the chimes of an ancient clock, most | 
sweet and clear, ringing out, over the still | 


midnight air, a Gregorian tone. My tale 


was short, and my audience applauded me | 


—an unexpected compliment, paid, I sus- 
pect, more to the brevity of my story than 
produced by its weight. And now all 
eyes were turned upon the Dean of Pim- 


lico, who, crossing his strong but well- | 
shaped limbs on the hearth-rug, with a} 


white handkerchief in his hand, and a clear 
ringing voice, and a preliminary smile, and 


a little hem, as if he were about to deliver | 
a charge to his chapter, proceeded as fol- | 


lows : 
“Tt was about this night seven years that 


I was standing on my own drawing-room | 
hearth-rug, thinking of nothing, and list- | 
lessly watching the footman who was 
extinguishing the waxlights in the lustre; | 
for I had had a bachelors’ dinner-party, | 
and my guests were just departed—when | 


suddenly there came a tremendous double 


knock at the hall-door, disturbing the si- | 
lence of the night, and expressive of haste | 
and much mental agitation in him who | 
On the door being opened, | 
some one bounded up the stairs with such | 


knocked. 


a wonderful velocity and eagerness, that 


I immediately concluded it must be either | 
a highwayman, or else my nephew Harry, | 


a young divinity student; but who, hav- 

Iris 
exhibited more vivacity than just suited 
the sober standard of my staid domicile. 


True enough it was he, and his first ap- 


rance rather alarmed me, for I love | 
the lad in my soul, and he is to be my | 
On the present occasion his face | 
was flushed, his hair in disorder, and his | 


heir. 


eye and aspect troubled and excited. 
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blood in his veins, occasionally | 


“*Well, Harry, what is the matter? | 
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| What has brought you up like a ghost in 
| a tragedy, at this witching hour of night, 
| to murder sleep, and disturb me and my 
|decorous household? Speak now, or 
| else forever hereafter hold thy peace.’ 

| “*O uncle? exclaimed the young fel- 
| low, seating himself in an arm-chair, ‘I 
have done a deed half an hour ago, which 
must affect my whole future life, and at 
which I am sure you will be displeased ; 
and so I came here, late though it be, to 
tell you my distress, and ask for coun- 
sel.’ 

“* Why, what in the name of wonder 
have you been doing?’ I exclaimed, ‘Say, 
Stagyrite, have you been libelling Sam of 
Oxford; or publishing a pasquinade on 
Dr. Pusey; or administering strychnine 
to Cardinal Wiseman ? 

“* No, I assure you, uncle, answered 
the simple hearted, matter-of-fact young 
fellow, ‘ I have never written any libel on 
the Lord Bishop; and as for Dr. Pusey, 
I have only seen him once, when I could 
not believe it was he; and in regard of 
Dr, Wiseman, whatever I might , 

“* Come, come,’ interrupted I, ‘let us 
have no scandalum magnatum. He has 
an indubitable position, though not from 
us or with us; but what is the cause of 
your trouble, Harry ?” 

“* Why, uncle, I was dining to-day at 
our cousin’s, General O’Brien’s. You 
know you always wished me to cultivate 
that family; they are so accomplished, so 
pious, and so charming.’ 

*“*Humph,’ said I, ‘no doubt they are; 
but I can guess what is coming.’ 

“* And so, uncle, after having been ac- 
quainted with them for the last six weeks; 
led on by the irresistible ardor of an at- 
tachment founded on rational esteem,’ 
[here I smiled,] ‘ cemented by long inter- 
course,’ [‘six weeks to wit,’ thought I,] 
‘and developing a golden future of do- 
mestic happiness,’ [‘More gold, I fear, 
in the brain than in the bank,’ I mentally 
ejaculated, |‘I proposed, and was accepted 
to night by Mary O’Brien ; and we have 
agreed to be married immediately after 
my ordination. Now, uncle, are you an- 
gry with your poor nephew, your sister’s 
son, for taking this step without your ex- 

ress knowledge and sanction ? 

“¢Well, I confess I have a right to be 
angry. You knowl! am your guardian, 
and stand to you in loco parentis, and you 
/ought to have consulted me before you 
took the plunge, and not to have come to 
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me now all dripping and drowned, and in 
this thorough Irish fashion, after the deed 
was done, under the pretense of asking 
advice, but in reality seeking for approba- 
tion. I am, however, less angry than I 
ought to be, for two reasons; first, be- 
cause from the Hibernian impetuosity of 
your temperament I always felt that you 
would achieve an exploit of this kind soon- 
er or later; and, secondly, I do think 
most highly of your choice, if she had a 
few more years notched in her life’s young 
calendar, and a little of added experience 
to suit her for a clergyman’s wife.’ 

“QO dear uncle! Mary is fall eighteen 
years of age, and I assure you is as 
wise ‘ 

“¢ As Minerva, no doubt,’ I said, ‘ and 
as experienced in menage matters as He- 
cuba. Well, we will grant all this for ar- 
gument’s sake ; but how are you to live, 
Harry ? Whence are you to have “the | 
supplies” ? Love is poor to a proverb; 
Love is a pauper, and makes more paupers 
than he has pence to fill their pockets | 
with. Love can not furnish your house; | 
or feed your children, for I presume you | 
intend having children. Love can not buy 
you a loin of veal, or gammon of bacon, 
nor worsted hose, or Welsh flannel, in 
case you or Mary should become rheuma- | 
tie, which you probably will be when 
you come to my years.’ 

**O uncle, uncle, how can you conjure 
— ideas ?? said Harry, half-laughing. 
* The truth is, that we have quite enough | 
to marry on; for there is a hundred | 
pounds a year which Mary’s aunt and | 
godmother, Lady L., settled on her; and | 
then my curacy will bring in a hundred | 
pounds more, annually; then something | 
will come to us at the General’s death; | 
but this Mary will not suffer me to speak | 
of. And then—and then— 

“*Proceed,’ said I, well knowing what 
the young fellow was going to say. 

“*Why, uncle,’ said he, taking my hand, | 
and looking so wonderfully like my dear | 
sister, with his fair complexion, and wist- | 
ful, earnest eyes—‘ we thought and reck- | 
oned on your goodness ; that as you have 
been ever like a father to your orphan 
nephew, and as you seemed to admire | 
Mary most of all the General’s other eight 
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ment from you also, until such time as I 
have obtained a living, and done my du- 
ties in such a manner as to deserve it.’ 

“* Well, Harry,’ said I, ‘I am sure you 
will be an active and earnest minister. 
You can not help it, Harry ; you have it 
from nature: you are physically and con- 
stitutionally fidgety and mercurial, as is 
your country’s fashion; you have a kindly 
nature too, my boy, and no doubt will 
make an exemplary married man, your 
domestic organs having a most amiable 
development. And so, as for the settle- 
ment you speak of, it shall be forthcoming 
in due time, I promise you; but now that 
the shock of your sudden appearance 
has subsided, I confess I feel rather sleepy ; 
and you will forgive me if I say, inclined 
to yawn. J am not in love, and must 
therefore go to bed, and I advise you by 
all means to go home a and do the 
same. So, good night, my dear lad; we 
will meet at ten o’clock breakfast.’ 

“T offered him my hand, but he clasped 
his arms round me like a child, and though 
I felt ashamed at the action, I could not 
but return the pressure ; and so we part- 
ed, just as the clock on the mantle-piece 
struck the hour of twelve. 

“ Henry Font was my sister’s only child. 
His father was an Irishman, and a captain 
of dragoons, and was shot in the saddle 
during a cavalry charge in India. They 
called it a ‘brilliant affair,’ but it killed 
my poor sister, and made Harry an or- 

han before he was six years old. Old 
Mr. Font, his grandfather, now took him 
up, and had him at his castle in the wilds 
of Connaught, schooling him in Galway 
town, and afterwards entering him into 
the College of Dublin, where he had not 
been many months when the old gentle- 
man died, and I took immediate posses- 
sion of Harry, and had him to Cambridge 
—to old Trinity—my own college; where 
he gained many honors, for the lad in- 
herited diligence and a taste for learning 
from my side of the house, and was na- 
turally smart enough, besides possessing a 
wonderful talent for making friends, from 
his enthusiasm, his simplicity, and the pu- 
rity of his life. I certainly was charmed 
at having rescued the poor fellow from 
the University of Dublin; for though I 








daughters, and as you are always as gen- | acknowledge that the courses of the scien- 
erous asa prince,’ [I assure you, gentle- | ces are well looked after there, I must ever 
men, the young fellow was quite wrong denounce their imperfect manner of com- 
here, and knew nothing about me,] ‘so we | position, and making Latin verses,” [here 
were sanguine on having a little settle-| the Dean’s manner became slightly acidu- 
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lated, yet piquant as a lemon lozenge, | 
“they may compose clumsy hexameters, 
or stiff mechanical pentameters. Sapphics 
too they might achieve; but I do avow, 
gentlemen; nay, insist on it, that the 
Choriambic—the Choriambic laughs them 
te scorn,” 

He paused here a little excited, and 
then went calmly on. 

“Well, gentlemen, that I be not further 
tedious to you, my nephew was ordained 
in March, and married in April ; the cer- 
emony took place in the cathedral of Pim- 
lico; it was performed by our dear and 
right. reverend host, assisted by your 
humble servant. It was a quiet wedding; 
Mary’s eight handsome smiling sister las- 
sies officiating as bridesmaids, and the old 
general in full uniform, (he was colonel of 
the Connaught Rangers, the gallant 
eighty-eighth,) with golden aiguilettes on 
on his shoulder, and sparkling crosses on 
his breast, and true valor in his heart, 
and a strong county of Clare accent on 
his tongue. Short of an eye like Hanni- 
bal, and minus a leg like Lord Anglesey, 
this fine old veteran stumped up the aisle, 
and frankly gave his lovely blushing 
daughter away. ‘She was number six,’ 
he said, and he had ‘no better or fairer 
than his Mary,’ And the stern soldier, 
who had led a forlorn hope more than 
once, and would march up with compo- 
sure to the iron mouths of a gun battery, 
now broke down into nature’s softness; and 
as he bid the bride a weeping farewell, the 
heart of steel became like virgin wax, I 
wished their bridal tour should be to 
Cumberland or Scotland, and expressed 
this desire, as I slipped a bank post bill 
into Harry’s hand on his getting the 
license ; but no, he was a regular lover of 
the Green Isle, and there he would go, 
and Mary was of course sympathetic, and 
as patriotic as he. I then suggested 
their going to see Armagh, which I had 
heard of as a rather civilized part of Ire- 
land, with a cathedral, and archiepisco pal 
palace to be a refuge in case of any popu- 
lar outbreak, or attact from the whiteboys, 
rebels, or assassins of other denominations. 
But no; my gentleman was firm, and he 
was determined to visit the ‘ Wild West,’ 
and trace the ruins of his ancestor’s old 
Castle of Kilmanmore, on the banks of 
what he called the illeries, I cer- 
tainly listened to these sanguineous appel- 
lations with a shudder, which was not 
allayed when he further announced his 
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intention of going among some friends of 
his. lady’s residing in the county of Tip- 
perary, close under the Knock me down 
Mountains,* and from thence they were 
to visit an aunt of the young wife’s, the 
Dowager Lady L——,, residing (they told 
me, laughing actually at what made my 
few particular hairs to enact poreupine 
quills a la Hamlet) in a lone old place 
called Kilbride Hall, near the town of 
Ballyragget ; but whether the first sylla 
ble of this last was spelled with an a@ or 
an e, I protest I know not, save that the 
name of the locality seemed to me to 
sound grisly, and to irresistibly associate 
with itself the phantoms of Irish hunger 
and nakedness, 

“Well, they had their happy tour ; and 
in six months after their marriage he 
wrote to me as cheerfully and lovingly as 
usual, and asking my permission to accept 
a curacy offered to him in the county of 
Donegal; a region only known to me as 
existing on the map, and of the manners, 
customs, physical aspect, and population of 
which I was as little cognoscent as I was 
of the interior of Australia, or the steppes 
of Tartary. But I wrote my consent, 
adding my blessing; and there he con- 
tinued for a whole year, visiting his peo- 
pics the little wife going everywhere with 
um, working amidst his poor and his 
parishioners, and becoming perfectly con- 
versant with the names of every hill and 
every hamlet, nay, I believe, actually 
enamored of their ‘Kills? and their 
‘Knocks,’ their ‘Slieves,’ their ‘Duns,’ 
their ‘Raths” their ‘Innises, their 
‘ Ballys” and their ‘Bogs’ I had an 
oceasional letter from my old friend, Dr. 
B-——, the bishop of the diocese, speak- 
ing most highly of poor Harry ; and one 
from himself, telling me how he had been 
twitted by the leading dissenter in his 
parish with ‘reading his sermon from 
a book,’ and that he had now become an 
extemporary preacher ; at which I shrug- 
ged up my shoulders, shook my head, and 
cried, ‘ Foolish fellow !’ 

“Every summer he came to see me dur- 
ing five years, till at last he joyfully an 


* With the deepest respect for the Dean o 
Pimlico’s wonted scholarship, and accuracy of ortho- 
graphy, we would humbly but geographically suggest 
that his spelling in this instance is not correct. The 
mountains meant here are the “ Knock-meale-down’ 
range, near Clogheen, on the borders of the county 
of Waterford.—Note, humbly suggested by the prin- 
ter’s diabolus. 

















nounced that the old Earl of D——,whom 
he had met at a friend’s house, had offered 
him his family living in a southern county. 
It was worth a clear six hundred pounds 
per annum; and he took possession of it 
shortly after he had left me for Ireland. 
And now came long letters from him and 
Mary, descriptive of the delights of their 
new residence, the grandeur of the earl’s 
great oaks, the beauty of his forest walks, 
the river which swept through the park, 
and the extraordinarily rich and beautiful 
lights, and shadows, and purple tints which 
glittered and deepened and glowed on the 
glorious Galtee mountains which skirted 
their eastern horizon. Then a description 
of each of the children, of which there 
were now five, and another expected ; not 
forgetting frequent allusions to the old, 
old, quaint house in which they were livin 
while their glebe was repairing, and which 
had been a hunting lodge of the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Desmond, attainted in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and called Earlesoke, 
from trees planted there by the hand of 
his almost equally ill-starred son. 

“T think you may have perceived in the 
course of my narrative that I had no great 
love for Ireland; yet, strange to say, I 
found myself on one fine June evening 
shortly after this, steaming into Dublin 
Bay. | had been summoned asa witness on 
an important trial involving some Irish pro- 
perty of which I had been left executor, 
much to my annoyance. I certainly was 
wonderfully delighted as we neared the 
Irish shores ; the sun was just setting 
amidst thin cloudlets of amber, pink, and 
purple, the sea mirroring and retaining 
these tints in long paths on its smooth 
surface, and the Wicklow mountains cover- 
ed witha golden gauze-like haze, yet preserv- 
ing their tent-like outlines against the dark- 
ening sky. As the sun went down, the 
moon rose and shone out brightly over Kil- 
liney hills. I certainly never saw such a 
beautiful sight, or such a grouping of the 
points of diversified landscape. Our 
packet, dashing through the deep clear 
water, passed many a loitering yacht 
with snowy sail; many racing boats flew 
by us as we rounded the white pier of 
Kingstown; the harbor was crowded 
with gay crafts, among which loomed a 
large war-ship, The whole population 
seemed to be on the long flat pier ; there 
was music on the water, and the many 
lights on the shore reflected from the har- 


bor looked like trembling pillars of gold 
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standing in the water. I felt my preju- 
dices against the Irish soil a little abated ; 
and a month’s sojourn in the good society 
of Dublin nearly converted me into a Philo- 
Hibernian. Here I found learning with- 
out pedantry, humor without effort, piety 
without priggism, enthusiasm for the arts 
without exclusiveness, much love of litera- 
ture, a growing taste for the mechanical 
and agricultural sciences, and thoroughly 
gentlemanlike hospitality; indeed, they 
thought they could never make enough of 
the Dean of Pimtioo. So on a fine July day 
I went down to my nephew, by the Cork 
and Limerick express train, appointed and 
worked fully as well as our Great West- 
ern; and the same evening found me sit- 





ting under a gigantic oak which stood 
almost opposite the queerest, oddest, and 
| most antique of parsonages—rudely Eliza 
| bethan in its architecture, with low walls, 
lofty chimneys, mullioned windows, and 
small arched door—a most unique yet 
tumble-down concern. Dear Harry was 
here, radiant with joy at seeing me; his 
wife handsomer than ever, much improved 
and very self-possessed, The children, es- 
pecially my godson, whom they called the 
young Dean of Pimlico, healthy bright 
animals. We had tea and strawberries 
junder the kingly tree, whose hollowed 
stem I measured next morning, and found 
it to be twenty-four feet in girth. In the 
little dark mn te was a wooden scutcheon 
over the mantle-piece, and on it was 
rudely carved in the Irish or Celtic lan- 
guage an inscription which Harry translat- 
ed for me in the following fashion: ‘'Thisis 
the great Earl of Desmond’s hunting lodge, 
1570.’ All the old portion of the house 
seemed to me very insecure, but the fam- 
ily chiefly inhabited an offshoot which 
was a much later erection, I spent a 
delightful month here ; Harry was as en- 
thusiastic and as vehement as ever, and a 
truly active and efficient parish minister. 
Here was a large body of well-conditioned 
Protestant yeomanry, farmers and cottiers, 
and the country was studded with the 
handsome seats of an educated, well-born, 
and very wealthy gentry. Truly I was 
amazed, for I always considered that Just- 


applicable to Ireland and her sons— Beg- 
gars all—beggars all.’ 

“But I must hasten my tale, or the new 
year will anticipate its conclusion. In the 
following December I was again summoned 
to Dublin, and I spent my Christmas at 





ice Shallow’s observation was peculiarly - 
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Earlsoke ; they were to leave it in March 
for their new house, which stood higher 
up in the valley, and less exposed to the 
prevailing western gales. The old tree, 
almost denuded, yet with a few pale brown 
leaves clinging to its vast arms and distort- 
ed branches, looked the very type of gaunt 
and worn senility ; yet the children dearly 
loved this ancient servitor, regarding it 
I believe next to their parents, and spent 
most of their play-hours climbing amidst 
its branches, o€ racing around its stem, or 
sitting in its hollow. The river ran deep, 
turbid, and strong. The weather was 
mild as the year died away, and we had a 
“green Christmas,’ yet the place was 
healthy, and no deaths, thus falsifying an 
old proverb. 
“On the last day of the year the season | 
was so sultry that the fire went out of its | 
own accord, and no one thought of renew- | 
ing it; the sky was of a hazy blue ; the air | 
dazzling and trying to the eyes, and the 
light brassy. A nervous man would have 
complained of the weather, for the atmo- 
sphere seemed pregnant with electricity. 
e spent the whole day wandering amidst | 
the glades of the earl’s deer-park ; and the | 
sun went down in a burning flush of bright 
crimson haze, the sky all dotted and fleck- | 
ed with pink clouds and copper-colored | 
| 





lines. I never knew so still an evening. | 
After prayers were over, we walked out 
before the hall-door, to watch the effect of 
the moonlight streaming on the great 
tree. The air was even sultry. It was a| 
splendid night, and almost as light as day; | 
the wind rising in light gusts, and voices | 
as it were seeming to come from the old 
woods, as it fell away into calm again. 
Suddenly Harry spoke : 

“Uncle, do you not hear the galloping 
of a horse just near the bridge? Who 
ean it be at this hour ?” 

“We all listened, and suspicion be- 
came certainty as in about five minutes a 
man rode through the avenue gate, slam- 
ming, it violently and cantered up to the 
hall-door. 

“*It is young Ashcroft, the earl’s game- 
keeper from Acton Wood; his brother 
John must be dying. He has had con- 
’ sumption for thelast year. Well, Ashcroft, 
what’s the matter ?” 

“*Oh! sir you arewanted immediately ; 
poor John has had a sudden attack, and is 
sinking rapidly.’ 

“In ten minutes Harry was in the saddle; | 
and I, strange to say, loth to lose his com- | 
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pany, and delighting in the beauty of the 
night, determined to accompany him, I 

vas at that time writing a Treatise on Ane- 
mology, and I was curious to observe 
from actual observation how the wind 
acted on the trees and their branches, and 
the sound produced thereby. Harry 
mounted me on his bay cob, a steady ani- 
mal that had never carried a Dean before; 
and we set out, after a most ultra-vehe- 
ment parting between Harry and the lit- 
tle wife, as affectionate and as protracted 
as if he were about to start for Central 
Africa, or depart on the Patagonian mis- 
sion. He spoke about her on our ride, and 
told me what a treasure of goodness and 
love she was to him. I told him how much 


| I really admired her, and said I had per- 


ceived how finely and sweetly tempered 
her spirit had .become, and finished by 
quoting to him, old bachelor as I was, some 
fine lines from Marlow, which run thus: 


The treasures of the deep are not so great 
As the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love. 


We had a brilliant ride through the woods, 
over the old bridge, and past the castle, 
which was all shut up, the family being in 
London. But the night was evidently 
changing, and gathering for rain, and 
large dull masses of cloud were sailing 
across the moon’s face and obscuring her 
light. In an hour we had reached the 
ranger’s house, embosomed in trees, and 
we were scarcely in shelter when the 
storm came on most violently, the thunder 
rattling and pealing, the lightning flashing 
every minute with a brilliancy almost 
blinding, deluging the whole air with fire, 
and the rain falling in pailfulls; the wind 


driving it furiously against the window- 


panes, and on the slates of the unceiled 
house in which we were sheltered. I was 
now sorry I had come, for the prospect of 
our home ride was any thing but agree- 
able, and I would willingly have given my 
‘Treatise on Anemology’ to its kindred 
winds, to be once more safely under Earl 
Desmond’s oak, or ensconced in an arm- 
chair at Mary Font’s bright fireside. 
The sick man too was much better ; it was 
a false alarm; he had fainted, and they 
imagined it to be approaching death. 
In the midst of my perplexity I could not 
but admire Harry’sgreat tact and adapta 

tion of himself, as well as his tenderness 
and care with these poor people ; he seem- 
ed quite to forget self, to be deaf to the 




















storm and blind to the lightning, while he | 
read the Scrjptures, and prayed fervently | 
and simply, and was indeed among them, 
like his Divine Master,‘ as one that serv- 
eth » and I confess I was reproved and 
felt ashamed of my selfishness, when I 
compared it with his disinterestedness and 
devotion, 

It was now just midnight, and it seem- 
ed as if the old year at that dread hour 
was battling fiercely for his right, as 
amidst contending elements—the storm, 
the lightning, the thunder, and the rain 
—he abdicated his sovereignty, and with- 
drew in sullen subjection to the fated orb 
of Time. The clock in the keeper’s kitch- 
en had struck TWELVE; the sick man had 
fallen asleep; we sat on, and still on, lis- 
tening to the storm, and watching and 
praying for achange. And now the clock 
struck onE, and was answered by a peal 
of thunder that shook the house and the 
very heavens; the rain flashing against 
the windows, and the wind whooping, and 
screaming, and raging out among the 
dense old woods with a noise and din at 
once horrible and confounding. Harry | 
was urgent on me to lie down; he was| 
dreadfully pale; yet it could not be from | 
fear, for = had twice ventured out of the | 
house, that he might report on the proba- 
ble cessation of the storm. Truth to 
speak, I was thoroughly weary, and the 
keeper’s bed being bright, and sweet, and 
the sheets like snow, I undressed, and 
soon slept soundly, and did not wake for 
many hours, when I thought there ap- 
peared a faint dawn; but Harry, who 
came into the room with a candle, said: 
‘No, it is the moonlight still; but the 
storm, thank God, is subsiding.” He was 
pale as a corpse, and his clothes appeared 
to be thoroughly soaked. I quickly rose, 
and as I was dressing, he told me that, 
fearing for his wife and family, he had 
made an effort to reach home shortly 
after two o’clock. John Ashcroft had ac- 
companied him, and a | had ridden 
swiftly through the woods, keeping to the 
more open glades, for the boughs were 
falling and flying; but on reaching the 
Holmes they found them all flooded, and 
the bridge entirely swept away; ‘and 80,’ 
said Harry, ‘we came back to wait till 
dawn. Now, dear uncle, the rain is over, 
and your horse is ready, and let us start 
in God’s name, for I have passed a miser- | 
able night; for O uncle! the walls and | 
the roof of my house never could have | 
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stood beneath last night’s storm; and 
where is my wife, and where are my help- 
less children? Oh! Iam undone unless 
God has taken them under his special pro- 
tection, and wrought some miracle on 
their behalf;? his voice faltered as he 
spoke, and he turned his head aside. I 
was indeed greatly affected, and shared 
his fears, remembering well the bulging 
walls of the old house, and the toppling 
mass of heavy chimney work which beet- 
led over the roof, beneath which these 
poor doves had made their nest. 

“We rode very fast, getting out on the 
high road, which was a long circuit, but 
safe and smooth, passing over the river 
by a high stone bridge which the flood 
could not reach or injure. Harry scarce- 
ly spoke; he appeared to be engaged in 
mental prayer. We passed a farm-house, 
with its haggard and outhouses all wreck- 
ed and desolated, and its strong roof torn 
up. Harry shuddered, and said: 

“*Tf my merciful Saviour spares me this 
dreadful cup, I will—I will indeed 4 

“Here tears choked his utterance: I 
soothed him as best I could, but he spoke 
no more, but kept urging his horse into a 
steady gallop, so that we soon reached 
the turn to the valley in whose gorge the 
old lodge stood half-way up the hill. The 
moon had now sunk, and it was gray 
dawn, I should think about seven o’clock, 
but too dark to see more than a perch or 
so before us. Presently we were at the 
lawn-gate. Oh! heavens, the great oak 
was down, lying like a huge monster on 
the little lawn—not a vestige of the house 
to be seen. 

“ Alas! alas! dear Harry, they are crush- 
ed to death—God’s will be done. 

“ He spoke not for a moment ; then he 
stood straight up in his stirrups, and drop- 
ping the bridle, and clapping his igus 
together, he uttered a cry so loud, so 
deep, so shrill in its heart-bursting agony 
that it haunted me for months after. 
Then leaping from his horse, he rushed to 
a little path which brought us to the back 
of the newer part of the dwelling, and 
bursting through a lower door he ran 
along the passage which led into the old 
rooms. As he ran, he cried, with a piere- 
ing and troubled voice: 

““*Mary! Mary! where are you? M 
wife, my own Mary, my best wife, hak 
to me for God’s sake if you are alive. O 
dearest! speak to me—speak to me—my 
wife, my wife !’ 
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“ But there was no response to that pas- | 
sionate pleading, as his feet paused at her | 
chamber door. | 

“ Yet no ruin, no destruction had been 
here, and the first flush of hope rose faint- 
ly to his brow as he turned the handle 
and we entered. 

“A watch light burning on the table, and | 
a Bible open at the 91st Psalm by its side, | 
and the young wife asleep in a large arm-| 
chair, looking, as I thought, never more | 
lovely. He did not speak, or wake her, | 
but kneeling down at her bedside he buri- | 
ed his face in the pillows, and I knew by | 
the strong heavings of his shoulders, that | 
weeping, and thanksgiving, and the voice | 
of adoration for great goodness, and fer- 
vent supplication were all ascending to- 
gether to heaven, from a héart which was | 
greatly but sweetly overtried with sudden | 
joy. He then arose, and turning to me, | 
he cried, ‘uncle, and clasped me in his | 
arms: and then again kneeling down, | 
gently, and reverently, and with a look | 
anda smile of unspeakable love he took | 
his wife’s fair little hand which hung over 
the arm of the chair, and kissing it most 
tenderly, she awoke—and in a moment’! 
they were fast locked in each other’s arms. 

“* Dearest Harry, God has preserved us 
wonderfully ; the old oak was split by the 
lightning early in the night, and after. | 
wards fell with a frightful crash: I thought 
at first that the house was falling, but 
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only a few windows and slates were dis- 
lodged. The tree fell clear of us, through 
God’s mercy, and has lain before the 
house all the night, stretched in front, 
and shielding us from the storm. Dear 
old friend! faithful even in death; and we 
are as secure behind its mass of stem and 
branches as if we were sheltered in a 
castle of steel. At first I was dreadfully 
alarmed, but my children were all asleep, 
and knew nothing either of danger or of 
dread; and as the night wore on, and I 
sat here working, and reading, and wait- 
ing for your return, I grew perfectly 
calm, knowing that God would take care 
of me and mine; and so I scarcely heard 
the storm, and my only anxiety was about 
my absent husband and our good uncle 
here.’ 

“¢And mine f—he said, with fervent 
solemnity of manner; ‘I will not speak 
of it now, for indeed something more 
than the heaviness of death was with me 
all the night, in the thoughts of losing 
you, Mary; but I am well content it 
should have been so now, since such joy 
has come in the morning; but see,’ said 
he, going to a little oriel window which 
faced the east, ‘there is the first sunbeam 
over the Galtees, and I greet it from my 
heart: for it will not shine on a happier 
being under the whole wide heavens than I 
am on this blessed New Yxar’s Morn- 
ING.’” 





Mrs. Lzs.—Mrs, Lee, formerly Mrs. | 


Bowditch, died on the 23d ult., at Erith, 
after a protracted illness. This lady was 
not only distinguished for her literary 
talent ; she possessed, for a woman, singu- 
lar courage and love of adventure, and 
had been educated by her first husband 
(Mr. Bowditch) to share in his scientific 
labors, She accompanied him to Africa 
when he was sent on a mission to the 
King of Ashantee; and, whilst Mr. Bow- 
ditch went up the country, she remained 
at Cape Coast Castle, of which her uncle 
was the Governor, and there collected the 
materials for a series of charming tales, 
called “ Stories of Strange Lands,” illus- 





trating African life and customs. “The 


African Wanderers” is, however, her best 
book. The descriptions it contains of life 
and scenery, of the dense African forests 
especially, are vivid and graphic, given 
with great precision and simplicity. After 
her and her husband’s return ‘from Africa 
she lived some time in Paris, where she 
enjoyed the friendship of Cuvier, Denon, 
and many other distinguished men. She 
wrote an excellent memoir of Cuvier. 
She was the author of several well-esteem- 
ed works on natural history, She pos- 
sessed a great fund of scientific infor- 
mation, and was laboriously accurate 
in all her facts. Mrs. Lee was in receipt 
of a pension from Government of £50 a 
year. 
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[Tue tidings of the sudden and sad demise of this late “the greatest of living Seotchmen,” in the 
meridian of his days and eminent usefulness, was received with a universal burst of grief by his country 
men, and with sorrow by the literary and scientific world. We copy these expressions of deep regret and 
sorrow as they are found in the journals of Scotland, and chiefly from The Witness, in connection with a 
portrait which we have had engraved to embellish our present number.—Ep1Tor. ] 


(From The Witness, December 2th, 1856.) 


In the belief that nothing touching the 
character and memory of such a man can 
be regarded with other than the deepest 
interest, the friends of Mr. Hugh Miller 
have thought it due at once to his great 
name and to the cause of truth, to lay 
fully before the public a statement of the 
most*mournful circumstances under which 
he has departed from this life. For some 
months past his overtasked intellect had 
given evidence of disorder. He became 
the prey of false or exaggerated alarms, 
He fancied—if, indeed, it was a fancy— 
that occasionally, and for brief intervals, 
his faculties quite failed him — that his 
mind broke down. He was engaged at 
this time with a treatise on the “ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks,” upon which he was 
erage out all his strength—working at 

is topmost pitch of intensity. That 
volume will in a few weeks be in the hands 
of many of our readers ; and while they 
peruse it with the saddened impression 
that his intellect and genius poured out 
their latest treasures in its composition, 
they will search through it in vain for the 
slightest evidence of feebleness or decay- 
ing power. Rather let us anticipate the 
general verdict that will be pronounced 
upon it, and speak of it as one of the 
ablest ofall his writings. But he wrought 
at it too eagerly. Hours after midnight 
the light was seen to glimmer through 
the window of that room which within 
the same eventful week was to witness 
the close of the volume, and the close of 
the writer’s life. This overworking of 
the brain began to tell upon his mental 
health. He had always been somewhat 
moodily apprehensive of being attacked 
by footpade and had carried loaded fire- 
arms about his person. Latterly, having 
occasion sometimes to return to Porto- 


| bello from Edinburgh at unseasonable 
| hours, he had furnished himself with a 
| revolver. But now to all his old fears as 
|to attacks upon his person, there was 
|added an exciting and overmastering im- 
ee that his house, and especially that 

fuseum, the fruit of so much care, which 
was contained in a separate outer building, 
were exposed to the assault of burglars. 
He read all the recent stories of house 
robberies. He believed that one night 
lately an actual attempt to break in upon 
his Museum had been made, Visions of 
ticket-ofleave men prowling about his 
premises haunted him by day and by 
night. The revolver which lay nightly 
near him was not enough ; a broad-bladed 
dagger was kept beside it; whilst behind 
him, at his bed-head, a claymore stood 
ready at hand. A week or so ago a new 
and more aggravated feature of cerebral 
disorder showed itself, in sudden and sin- 
gular sensations in his head. They came 
only after lémgthened intervals. They 
did not last long, but were intensely vio- 
lent. The terrible idea that his brain was 
deeply and hopelessly diseased—that his 
mind was on the verge of ruin—took hold 
of him, and stood out before his eye in 
all that appalling magnitude in which 
such an imagination as his alone could 
picture it. It was mostly at night that 
these wild paroxysms of the brain visited 
him; but up till last Monday he had 
spoken of them to no one. A friend who 
had a long conversation with him on the 
Thursday of last week never enjoyed an 
interview more, or remembers him in a 
more genial mood. On the Saturday fore- 
noon another friend from Edinburgh found 
him in the same happy frame. As was 
his wont’ when with an old friend with 
whom he felt particularly at ease, he read 
or recited some favorite passages, repeat- 
ing, on this occasion with great emphasis, 
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that noble prayer of John Knox’s which, 
he told his friend, it had been his frequent 
custom to repeat privately during the 
days of the Disruption. On the forenoon 
of Sunday last he worshipped in the Free 
Church at Portobello; and in the even- 
ing read a little work which had been put 
into his hands—penning that brief notice 
of it which will be read with melancholy 
interest as his last contribution to this 
journal, About ten o’clock on Monday 
morning he took what with him was an 
altogether unusual step. He called on 
Dr. Balfour in Portobello to consult him 
as to his state of health. “On my ask- 
ing,” says Dr. Balfour, in a communica- 


tion with which we have been favored, | 


“what was the matter with him, he re- 
plied: ‘ My brain is giving way. I can not 
~ two thoughts together to-day: I have 

ad a dreadful night of it: I can not face 
another such: I was impressed with the 
idea that my Museum was attacked by 
robbers, and that I had got up, put on 
my clothes, and gone out with a loaded 
pistol to shoot them. Immediately after 
that I became unconscious. How long 
that continued I can not say ; but when I 
awoke in the morning I was trembling all 
over, and quite confused in my brain. On 
rising I felt as if a stiletto was suddenly, 
and as quickly as an electric shock, yor 
through my brain from front to back, and 
left a burning sensation on the top of the 
brain just below the bone. So thoroughly 
convinced was I that I must have been 
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|wrong, and on Monday forenoon Mrs. 
Miller came up to Edinburgh to express 
her anxiety to Professor Miller, and re- 
quest that he would see her husband. “I 
| arranged,” says Professor Miller, “ to meet 
| Dr. Balfour, at Shrub Mount, (Mr. Hugh 
| Miller’s house,) on the afternoon of next 
day. We met accordingly at half-past 
'three on Tuesday. He was a little an- 
'noyed at Mrs. Miller’s having given me 
| the trouble, as he called it, but received 
me quite in his ordinary, kind, friendly 
|}manner. We examined his chest, and 
found that unusually well; but soon we 
| discovered that it was head-symptoms 
|that made him uneasy. He acknowledged 
having been night after night up till very 
|late in the morning, working hard and 
| continuously at his new book, ‘ which,’ 
| with much satisfaction, he said, ‘I have 
| finished this day.” He was sensible that 
| his head had suffered in consequence, as 
| evidenced in two ways: first, occasionally 
he felt as if a very fine poignard had ‘been 
| suddenly passed through and through his 
| brain. The pain was intense, and mo- 
'mentarily followed by confusion and gid- 
|diness, and the sense of being ‘very 
| drunk, unable to stand or walk. He 
thought that a period of unconsciousness 
| must have followed this—a kind of swoon, 
| but he had never fallen. Second, What 
jannoyed him most, however, was a kind 
| of nightmare, which for some nights past 
had rendered sleep most miserable. It 
| was no dream, he said: he saw no distinct 


out through the night, that I examined | vision, and could remember nothing of 
my trowsers, to see if thef'were wet or | what had passed accurately. It was a 
covered with mud, but could find none.’ | sense of vague and yet intense horror, 
He further said: ‘I may state that I was | with a conviction of being abroad in the 
somewhat similarly affected through the | night wind, and dragged through places 





night twice last week, and I examined 
my trowsers in the morning, to see if I 
had been out. Still, the terrible sensa- 
tions were not nearly so bad as they were 
last night ; and I may further inform you, 
that towards the end of last week, while 


jas if by some invisible power. ‘ Last 
night,’ he said, ‘I felt as if I had been 
ridden by a witch for fifty miles, and 
rose far more wearied in mind and body 
than when I lay down.’ So strong was 
his conviction of having been out, that he 
‘had difficulty in persuading himself to the 


passing through the Exchange in Edin- 


urgh, I was seized with such a giddiness, | contrary, by carefully examining his 


that I staggered, and would, I think, have | clothes in the morning, to see if they were 


fallen, had I not gone into an entry, where | not wet or dirty ; and he looked inquir- 
I leaned against the wall, and became | ingly and anxiously to his wife, asking if 

uite unconscious for some seconds.’”|she was sure he had not been out last 

r. Balfour stated his opinion of the case ; | night, and walking in this disturbed trance 
told him that he was overworking his|or dream. His pulse was quiet, but 
brain, and agreed to call on himon the | tongue foul. The head was not hot, but 
following day, to make a fuller examina- | he could not say it was free from pain. 
tion. Meanwhile, the quick eye of affec- But I need not enter into professional de- 
tion had noticed that there was something | tails. Suffice it to say, that we came to 
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the conclusion that he was suffering from 
an over-worked mind, disordering his 
digestive organs, enervating his whole 
framesand threatening serious head affec- 
tion. We told him this, and enjoined ab- 
solute discontinuance of work—bed at 
eleven, light supper, (he had all his life 
made that a principal meal,) thinning the 
hair of the head, a warm sponging-bath at 
bed-time, ete. To all our commands he 
readily promised obedience, not forgetting 
the discontinuance of neck-rubbing, to 
which he had unfortunately been pre- 
vailed to submit some days before. For 
fully an hour we talked together on these 
and other subjects, and I left him with no 
apprehension of impending evil, and little 
doubting but that a short time of rest 
and regimen would restore him to his 
wonted vigor.” It was a cheerful hour 
that thus was passed, and his wife and 
family partook of the hopeful feeling with 
which his kind friend Professor Miller had 
parted with him. It was now near the 
dinner hour, and the servant entered the 
room to spread the table. She found Mr. 
Millerin the room alone. Another of the 
paroxysms was on him. His face was 
such a picture of horror that she shrunk 
in terror from the sight. He flung him- 
self on the sofa, and buried his head, as 
if in agony, upon the cushion. Again, 
however, the vision flitted by, and left 
him in perfect health. The evening was 
spent quietly with his family. During tea 
he employed himself in reading aloud 
Cowper’s “ Cast-Away,” the Sonnet on 
Mary Unwin, and one of his more playful 
pieces, for the special pleasure of his child- 
ren, 
the forthcoming volume, he went up stairs 
to his study. At the appointed hour he 
had taken the bath, but unfortunately his 
natural and peculiar repugnance to physic 
had induced him to leave untaken the 
medicine that had been prescribed. He 
had retired into his sleeping-room—a 
small apartment opening out of his study, 
and which for some time past, in conside- 
ration of the delicate state of his wife’s 
health, and the irregularity of his own 
hours of study, he occupied at night alone 
—and lain some time upon the bed. The 
horrible trance, more horrible than ever, 
must have returned. All that can now 
be known of what followed is to be gath- 
ered from the facts, that next morning his 
body, half-dressed, was found lying lifeless 
on the floor, the feet upon the study rug, 
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the chest pierced with the ball of the re- 
volver pistol, which was found lying in 
the bath that stood close by. The deadly 
bullet had perforated the left lung, grazed 
the heart, cut through the pulmonary 
artery at its root, and lodged in the rib 
in the right side. Death must have been 
instantaneous. The servant by whom the 
body was first discovered, acting with 
singular discretion, gave no alarm, but 
went instantly in search of the doctor and 
minister; and on the latter the melancholy 
duty was devolved of breaking the fear- 
ful intelligence to that now broken-heart- 
ed widow over whose bitter sorrow it 
becomes us to draw the veil. The body 
was lifted, and laid upon the bed. We 
saw it there a few hours afterwards, The 
head lay back, sideways on the pillow. 
There was the massive brow, the firm-set, 
manly features, we had so often looked 
upon admiringly, just as we had lately 
seen them—no touchnor trace upon them 
of disease—nothing but that overspread 
pallor of death to distinguish them from 
what they had been. But the expression 
of that countenance in death will live in 
our memory forever. Death by gun-shot 
wounds is said to leave no trace of suffer- 
ing behind; and never was there a face 
of the dead freer from all shadow of pain, 
or grief, or conflict, than that of our dear 
departed friend. Andas we bent over it, 
and remembered the troubled look it 
sometimes had in life, and thought what 
must have been the sublimély terrific ex- 
pression that it wore at the moment when 
the fatal deed was done, we could not 
help thinking that it lay there to tell us, 
in that expression of unruffled, majestic 
repose that sat upon every feature, what 
we so assuredly believe, that the spirit 
had passed through a terrible tornado, 
in which reason had been broken down; 
but that it had made the great passage in 
safety, and stood looking back to us, in 
humble, grateful triumph, from the other 
side. 

On looking round the room in which 
the body had been discovered, a folio 
sheet of paper was seen lying on the table. 
On the centre of the page the following 
lines were written—the last which that 
pen was ever to trace : 


“ Dearest Lypia: My brain burns. I 
must have walked ; and a fearful dream 
risesupon me. I can not bear the horrible 
thought. God and Father of the Lord 

22 
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Jesus Christ, have merey upon me. Dear- | 
est Lydia, dear children, farewell. My | 
brain burns as the recollection grows. My | 
dear, dear wife, farewell. 

“Hvuen Mrm.er.” 


What a legacy of love to a broken- 
hearted family! and to us, and all who | 
loved him, how pleasing to observe, that 
in that bewildering hour, when the horror 
of that great darkness came down upon 
that noble spirit, and some hideous, shape- 
less phantom overpowered it, and took 
from it even the capacity to discern the 
right from the wrong, humility, and faith, 
and affection, still kept their hold; amid 
the ruins of the intellect, that tender 
heart remaining still unbroken. These 
last lines remain as the surest evidence of 
the mysterious power that iaid his spirit 

rostrate, and of the noble elements of 
which that spirit was composed—humble, 
and reverent, and loving, to the last. 

Yesterday, at the request of friends, 
and under the authority of the Procura- 
tor-Fiscal, a post-mortem examination of 
the body took place. We subjoin the 
result : 


“ EpinsurGcu, December 26, 1856. 

“We hereby certify, on soul and con- 
science, that we have this day examined 
the body of Mr, Hugh Miller, at Shrub 
Mount, Portobello. 

“The cause of death we found to be a 
pistol-shot through the left side of the 
chest ; and this, we are satisfied, was in- 
flicted by his own hand. 

“From the diseased appearances found 
in the brain, taken in connection with the 
history of the case, we have no doubt 
that the act was suicidal under the im- 
pulse of insanity. 

“James MILLER, 
A. H. Batrour, 
W. T. Garrpner, 
A. M. Epwagps.” 


We must ask to be excused from at- 
tempting any analysis of Mr. Miller’s 
character and genius, or any estimate of 
the distinguished services he has rendered 
to literature, science, and the Christian 
faith. His loss is too heavy a one—his 
removal has come upon us too suddenly 
and too awfully for mind or hand to be 
steady enough for such atask. The voice 
of the public press has already told what 
a place he had won for himself in the ad- 
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miration and affection of his countrymen ; 
and-for the delicate and tender way in 
which the manner of his departure has 
universally been alluded to, were we per- 
mitted to speak in the name of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s friends, we should express our deep- 
est gratitude. It is a beautiful and wor- 
thy tribute that his brother journalists 
have rendered to the memory of one who 
was a laborer along with them in elevat- 
ing the talent and tone of our newspaper 
literature. 

As Free Churchmen, however, it would 
be unpardonable were we to omit all re- 
ference, at such a time as this, to what he 
did on behalf of the Church of his adop- 
tion. Dr. Chalmers did not err when, 
self-oblivious, he spake of Mr. Miller, as 
he so often did, as the greatest Scotchman 
alive after Sir Walter Scott’s death, and 
as the man who had done more than all 
others to defend and make popular 
throughout the country the non-intrusion 
cause. We know well what the mutual 
love and veneration was of those two 
great men for one another whilst living ; 
and now that both are gone—and here- 
after we believe still more so than even 
now—their two names will be intertwined 
in the grateful and admiring remem- 
brance of the ministers and members of 
the Free Church. It was the high honor 
of the writer of these hurried lines to re- 
cord the part taken by his venerated re- 
lative in that great ecclesiastical struggle 
which terminated in the Disruption. At 
that time it was matter to him of great 
regret that, as his office was that of the 
biographer, and not of the historian, there 
did not occur those natural opportunities 
of speaking of the part taken by “Mr. 
Miller in that struggle, of which he gladly 
would have availed himself. And he al- 
most wishes now that he had violated 
what appeared to him to be his duty, in 
order to create such an opportunity. He 
feels as if in this he had done some injust- 
ice to the dead — an injustice which it 
would gratify him beyond measure if he 
could now in any way repair, by express- 
ing it as his own judgment, and the 
judgment of the vast body of his Church, 
that, next to the writings and actings of 
Dr. Chalmers, the leading articles of Mr. 
Miller in this journal did more than any 
thing else to’ give the Free Church the 
place it holds in the affections of so many 
of our fellow-countrymen. 

But Mr, Miller was far more than a 
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Free Churchman, and did for the Christ- 
ianity of his country and the world a far 
higher service than any which in that 
simple character and office was rendered 
by him. There was nothing in him of the 
spirit and temper of the sectarian. He 
breathed too broad an atmosphere to live 
and move within such narrow bounds. 
In the heat of the conflict there may have 
been too much occasionally of the partisan ; 
and in the pleasure that the sweep and 
stroke of his intellectual tomahawk gave 
to him who wielded it, he may have for- 
gotten at times the pain inflicted where it 
tell; but let his writings before and after 
the Disruption be now consulted, and it 
will be found that it was mainly because of 
his firm belief, whether right or wrong, 
that the interests of vital godliness were 
wrapped up in it, that he took his stand, 
and played his conspicuous part, in the 
ecclesiastical conflict. It is well known 
that for some time past—for reasons to 
which it would be altogether unseasonable 
to allude—he has ceased to take any active 
part in ecclesiastical affairs. He had re- 
tired even, in a great measure, from the 
field of general literature, to devote him- 
self to the study of Geology. His past 
labors in this department—enough to give 
him a high and honored place among its 
most distinguished cultivators—he looked 
upon but as his training for the great life- 
work he had marked out for himself—the 
full investigation and illustration of the 
Geology of Scotland. He had large ma- 
terials already collected for this work; 
and it was his intention, after completing 
that volume which has happily been left 
in so finished a state, to set himself to 
their arrangement. The friends of science 
in many lands will mourn over the incom- 
pleted project which, however ably it may 
hereafter be accomplished by another, it 
were vain to hope shall ever be so accom- 
plished as it should have been by one who 
united in himself the power of accurate 
observation, of logical deduction, of broad 
generalization, and of pictorial and poetic 
representation. But the friends of Christ- 
ianity can not regret, that since it was 





the mysterious decree of Heaven that he | 


should prematurely fall—his work as a 
pure Geologist not half done—he should 
have been led aside by the publication of 
the Vestiges of Creation to that track of 
semi-theological, semi-scientific research to 


which his later studies and later writings | these days, and of men of his class. _ 
have been devoted. That, as it now| we know, wag and had long been his own 
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seems to us, was the great work which it 
was given him on earth to do—to illustrate 
the perfect harmony of all that science 
tells us of the physical structure and his- 
tory of our globe, with all that the Bible 
tells us of the creation and government of 
this earth by and through Christ Jesus 
our Lord. The establishment and exhibi- 
tion of that harmony was a task to which 
is it too much to say that there was no 
man living so competent as he? We 
leave it to the future to declare how much 
he has done by his writings to fulfill that 
task ; but mourning, as we now can only 
do, over his sad and melancholy death— 
to that very death, with all the tragic 
circumstances that surround it, we would 
point as the closing sacrifice offered on the 
altar of gur faith. His very intellect, his 
reason—God’s most precious gift—a gift 
dearer than life—perished in the great 
endeavor to harmonize the works and 
word of the Eternal. A most inscrutable 
event, that such an intellect should have 
been suffered to go to wreck through too 
eager a prosecution of such a work. But 
amid the mystery, which we can not pene- 
trate, our love, and our veneration, and 
our gratitude, toward that so higlily- 
gifted and truly Christian man shall only 
grow the deeper because of the cloud and 
the whirlwind in which he has been borne 
off from our side. 


(From the Scotsman.) 


Rarely are we called upon to perform a 
duty so painful, alike in itself, and in the 
sudden circumstances of its occurrence, as 
to record the death of Hugh Miller. His 
name, as editor of the Witness, as a man 
of science, and as a genial and admirable 
writer on social and literary topics, is 
known wherever our recent literature 
itself is known; and in Edinburgh, the 
city of his adoption, and nursery of his 
talents and reputation, his. death is felt 
and mourned as a public loss. However 
sadly the narrative of his death may touch 
Mr. Miller’s immediate friends, it will be 
to them less startling than to others una- 
ware of his peculiar temperament, and of 
his recent state of health as a sufferer from 
nervous depression and irritation. 

Mr. Miller has fallen a victim to over- 
work of the brain—the peculiar malady of 
Such, 
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conviction. Years ago, and again within 
these two or three days, he was pleased, 
in the goodness of his heart, to warn the 
writer of these few hasty and halting 
words against what he thought dangers of 
that class, pointing to his own case as an 
example deterring from continuous efforts 
and anxieties. In this respect, however, 
Mr. Miller suffered, we suspect, from a 
somewhat peculiar ‘temperament —he did 
not work easy, but with laborious special 
preparation, and, then with throes that 
tortured him during the process, and left 
him exhausted afterwards. In saying this, 
however, we speak only of the more 
recent years; and it is at least six or 
seven years since we heard him complain 
that hard work had left him only “ half a 
man,” and that he could do only half work 
with double toil. 

Although apparently a man of physical 
as well as moral courage, he had a curious 
tendency to keep fire-arms about his 
house and person. When he lived at 
Sylvan Place, to the south of the Meadows, 
he was accustomed, when going home 
after nightfall, to carry a loaded pistol, 
and, from some allusions in his work, 
“First Impressions of England,” it ap- 
pears, that he followed the same practice 
when travelling, or at least when on his 
pedestrian excursions. One of his very 
oldest friends, ordinarily residing in a dis- 
tant part of the country, jocularly sur- 
prised him one night two or three years 
ago in a well-frequented Edinburgh street, 
and was amazed by his suddenly turning 
round and presenting a pistol. We be. 
lieve that the habit was acquired by Mr. 
Miller when he was accountant in a bank 
at Cromarty, and employed occasionally 
to carry specie to the other branches. To 
that habit, we have apparently in great 
part to ascribe the event we to-day de- 
en and which a large proportion of the 

cottish people will hear with startling 
and grief. 

Scarcely can we attempt, on so sudden 
a call, to note at all adequately either the 
labors or the attainments of the deceased. 
Such a work, however, is less necessary in 
this instance than in the case of many a 
more prominent and public man. Though 
of a singularly retiring and sensitive 
nature, and, for his position, of a remarka- 
bly secluded life, Mr. Miller was known, 
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friends making public—to his honor— 
the interesting circumstances of his rise 
and of his vigorous exertions to become a 
man of science and letters, and more fully 
by his own recent autobiographical work, 
“ “My Schools and Schoolmasters.” Be- 
ginning his literary career as a correspond- 
ent of the Inverness Courier — whose 
accomplished editor will be among his 
sincerest lamenters—he asserted his claims 
as a delightful sketcher of manners and o 
natural scenery and objects, and next as a 


| powerful writer on ecclesiastical politics. 


It was only when the comparative ease 
and leisure he enjoyed as editor of the 
Witness enabled him to follow the natural 
bent of his inclinations and genius that he 
developed that power of observation and 
research which he had cultivated, almost 
furtively, throughout his whole career, 


'that he became known as a discoverer in 


science, and as one of the most felicitous 
of its popular illustrators. He was born 
in October, 1802, as he himself tells us in 
the fascinating narrative of his life already 
alluded to. He has thus been cut off at 
the early age of fifty-four, while engaged 
on works to which he had devoted years 
of toil and research, and from which the 
geological world expected a rich harvest 
of new ideas and valuable results. His 
“Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Scotland,” published about twenty years 
ago, which was intended for a narrow 
circle, revealed his poetical imagination 
and his extraordinary power of writing. 
The “ Old Red Sandstone,” published in 
1841, while it placed him in the first class 
of geologists, and made his name known 
over Europe as a man of science, charmed 
even ordinary readers by the fascination 
of its style. In 1849 he published “ Foot- 
prints of the Creator, or the Asterolepis 
of Stromness,” one object of which was to 
expose the flimsy sophistry—and what he 
deemed the atheistical tendency—of the 
“Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.” It is ably reasoned, and, like 
his other works, beautifully written. Be- 
sides these, and passing over his articles 
in the Witness, he published a small vol- 
ume, “ First Impressions of England”— 

we think about,eight or nine years ago. 
Many of his geological papers, scattered 
through the columns of the Witness, and 


| no doubt others still existing in manuscript, 
through the leading incidents of his his- | he intended to publish in a more accessi- 
tory, to all who interested themselves in | ble form; and deep will be the disappoint- 


science or general literature, partly through | ment caused by his death among the wide 
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circle of his admirers, who yet expected 
many works, to instruct and delight, from 
his pen. His wonderful command of the 
English language, and the charms of his 
style, drew a glowing tribute to his elo- 
quence from Dr. Buckland, (himself a first- 
rate writer,) which has often been quoted. 
“IT would give my left hand to possess 
such powers of description as this man; 
and if it please Providence to spare his 
useful life, he, if amy one, will certainly 
render the science attractive and popular, 
and do equal service to Theology and 
Geology.” Bred a mason, with only com- 
mon education, he raised himself from a 
humble rank of life by his native talent to 
a distinguished place among the best 
writers and most scientific thinkers of the 
age. His country will long honor him as 
a noble example of a self-educated Scots- 
man. 


In Hugh Miller the newspaper press of 


Scotland has to mourn the loss of one who 
was felt to give it dignity and character. 
Although scarcely aiming at the perform- 
ance of some of the most arduous duties 
of a journalist, the vigor and completeness 
of many of the articles he supplied to his 
journal were the admiration alike of his 
own party and of the public, and of friends 
and opponents among his contemporaries. 
The purity and vigor of his English, his 
wealth of literary allusion, his trenchant 
sarcasm, his jets of true humor, never 
altogether wanting even in the least 
happy of his productions, gave to some of 
them a celebrity and length of life very 
rarely attained by any writings that make 
their way to the world through a news- 
paper. Having often had occasion to dif- 
fer from him in matters of taste, and still 
oftener in matters of opinion, we are at 
this painful moment thankful that we did 
not, even when controversy was hottest, 
neglect any clear calls or fair opportunities 
to make acknowledgment, however im- 
perfectly, of his genius and his moral 
worth, 


(From the Edinburgh Advertiser.) 


It is with feelings of deep and painful 
regret that we announce to our readers 
the death of Mr. Hugh Miller of the 
Witness. . . . The work 
—over-labor at which was the mediate 
cause of his death—was doubtless his 
long-projected work on the Geology of 
Scotland, which he intended to be his 
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magnum opus, and corner-stone of his re- 
putation as a man of science. It was no 
chance leap that led Hugh Miller to com- 
petence and distinction. His whole life 
was & progress, a constant preparation 
for something better. He knew that 
there was but one thing he could carry 
out of this world—namely, himself—the 
nature which God had given him; and 
so, by God’s grace, he sought to cultivate 
it, to his true profit here and lasting en- 
joyment hereafter. And now, like many 
another distinguished man of this brain- 
destroying age, he has fallen a victim to 
his over-great devotion to the work 
which he felt it was his province to per- 
form. His death has been felt as a shock 
by the whole community of our city. It 
was so sudden, so strange, so appalling. 
It was the last form of death which we 
should have anticipated for Hugh Miller, 
—for that firm, self-possessed man, who 
trusted in God, and never shrunk from a 
duty inlife. It is a lesson for humanity 
to lay to heart ; and while we thus hasten 
to pay an honest tribute to his memory, 
the thought comes home to us, as it must 
to all, that truly “we know not what a 
day or an hour may bring forth.” 


(From the Scottish Guardian.) 


We pen these mournful words [the 
death of Mr. Hugh Miller] with a strick- 
en and sad heart. The announcement of 
the death of Hugh Miller will be 
heard with a thrill of genuine sorrow 
throughout the Church in which he 
was a standard-bearer—throughout Scot- 
land, of which he was one of the most 
conspicuous ernaments—throughout the 
world of science, which associates his 
honored name with those of the men 
most distinguished in our day, as fellow- 
workers in building up the stately fabric 
of the modern geology. * o Owe 
readers will remember the zeal and 
energy with which Mr. Miller devoted 
himself to the defense of the Church’s 
spiritual liberties. Even beyond the im- 
mediate sphere of the contest, his vigor- 
ous, lively, and trenchant articles 
were universally read and admired, as 
specimens of powerful controversial writ- 
ing. Beyond all comparison, out of the 
Charch Courts, Hugh Miller was the 
most popular champion the Church pos- 
sessed, At the time of her triumphant 
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exodus, when her ministers and members | pose the atheistical fallacies and sophistries 
assembled in Canonmills Hall in the full | ofthe “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
flush of victory and freedom, the appear-| Creation” than even the elaborate essays 
ance of none of her defenders, amidst | of Sedgwick and Brewster. 

that vast and animated throng—where| But to other and abler pens must be 
Chalmers, and Welsh, and Gordon, and | assigned the task of estimating the genius, 
Cunningham, and Candlish stood con-| the character, and the services to religion, 
spicuous—elicited plaudits louder and | science, literature, and social progress of 
longer than when Hugh Miller was seen | this marvellous man. We must content 
lifting his stalwart form and noble head | ourselves with these brief and hasty recol- 
amongst the people. But the columns of | lections of his life and labors, in recording 
the Witness were not devoted exclusive-| the unexpected and sorrowful intelligence 
ly to the ecclesiastical discussion of the | of his death, Thousands here and in 
day. Its large-hearted editor was en-| other lands will join with us in the tribute 
dowed with intellectual sympathies which | of an honest tear to the memory of a 


polemics could not narrow or repress. *| 
bd To Mr. Miller, more than to any | 
other geologist, undoubtedly belongs the | 
honor of having demonstrated, what pre- 
vious observers had begun to suspect, | 
that the Old Red Sandstone was entitled 

to rank as an independent formation, by | 
its distinctive fossils, many of which he | 
was the first to discover and describe. 

Mr. Miller had projected, and had ad- 

vanced far in the preparation of, a work 

on the general geology of Scotland ; but | 
it is with the Old Red Sandstone that his | 
name as a geologist will be permanently | 
connected. The work in which he traces | 
the progress of his observations, has been | 
probably perused more for its moral inter- 
est and its literary excellences than even 
for its geological descriptions. It is such a 
book as Oliver Goldsmith might have writ- 
ten, had he been a naturalist, which he was | 
not; but still when Goldsmith wrote on | 
natural history, he threw the natural his- 
torians into the shade by his marvellous 
powers of description ; and of all the wri- 
ters of the golden age of British literature, 
it has always appeared to us that Mr. 
Miller’s style came nearest to the exqui- 
site English of Goldsmith. To Mr. Mil- 
ler’s versatile talents, and the varied con- | 
tributions of his pen to criticism, art, | 
philosophy, and science, is applicable, 
also, more than to any other writer of 
the day, the panegyric pronounced upon | 
Goldsmith, that there was no branch of | 
knowledge which he did not touch, and 
which, touching, he did adorn, His most 
profound work, the “Footprints of the 


} 








man of true heart and noble powers of 
intellect, devoted to the loftiest purposes. 
Little did we think, when we met Mr. 
Miller last year, in the genial and kindly 
intercourse of the British Association, 
that we were to see his face no more; 
and that at the early age of fifty-four, he 
would be lost to the Church which he 
loved, and to the cause of Christian 
science, which owes so much to his ex- 
ample and labors. Death has made sad 
inroads of late years upon the ranks of 
the cultivators of natural science. Dr. 
Landsborough, Professor Edward Forbes, 
Dr. Johnston of Berwick, Mr. Yarrell, 
and now Mr. Hugh Miller, have passed 
away in rapid succession—and now Forbes 
and Miller have left behind them no 
equals. 


“‘ Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land!” 


(From the Edinburgh Eapress.) 


Hugh Miller, the greatest living Scotch- 
man, died on Wednesday morning in a 
peculiarly tragic manner, and at a period 
of life when his intellect and attainments 
had reached maturity, and enjoyed the 
prospect of a whole generation’s labor 
and harvest. He has passed away from 
amongst us in the meridian of his genius, 
when the victory over difficulties and 
discouragements had been achieved, with 
such a reserve of power as warranted us 





Creator, or the Asterolepis of Stromness,” | to anticipate many great and easy closing 
is a contribution to natural theology of| performances. His past career had been 
inestimable importance. It has been! an up-hill struggle, to conquer his true 
adopted as a text book by some of the | position; and his future life, it was ex- 
most eminent teachers of geology in the | pected, would be illustrated by literary 
Universities ; and it has done more to ex-| and scientific successes. Though he has 
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been prematurely cut off, and in a way|a position of comparative ease and ac- 
peculiarly sad, yet he has lived long | knowledged eminence. be - - 
enough to achieve a permanent reputa-| Much of Mr, Miller’s character may be 
tion, and to show what a self-educated | read in his published works. It is not 
and self-reliant working-man can do, when | often that the reasoning and imaginative 
entering the lists against rivals who have | powers are found combined in so large a 
known a much more auspicious fortune, | measure in the same mind; and in this 








We are glad that he has written his auto- 
biography, and that he has thus exhibited 
the example, and expounded the moral 
of his own mental history, as a curious 
study in favor of unassisted training. 


Two or three years ago, he published | 


** My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the 
Story of My Education ;” and the critics 
who then complained of the account, as 
rather early in date, and somewhat ego- 
tistical in character, will now be very 
thankful that it appeared, and be disposed 
to regard it with the candor and interest 
which they formerly suppressed. Had 
he deferred his reminiscences until he was 
aged, the world would have been left, at 
the moment of his tragical death, without 
any record of the highly romantic and 
valuable particulars of his youth and 
early manhood. He has departed at his 
meridian; and it is well that he did not 
wait until that evening which never came, 
to recall the bygone incidents. ° 
Scotland is much poorer by the event, 
though Hugh Miller, when no more than 
a name, will continue to influence and 
stimulate our ablest countrymen age after 
age. For general strength of intellect 
he is not inferior to Robert Burns, whilst 
in moral aspects he stands foremost in the 
view of every Scotchman aspiring to be 
in the van of his countrymen. We have 
lost our grandest representative of the 
working-men of Scotland; and to think 
that that stalwart and massy form, instinct 
with tenacious life, has succumbed to the 
mere incident of a dream ! 


* 


(From the Edinburgh Courant.) 


Science and letters have to deplore the 
painful and untimely loss of one of the 
most remarkable men of his time and 
country. PA LOP: 15; & The story 
of the life which has come to so sad an 
end, needs not now to be told. His own 
graceful and graphic pen has made the 
world acquainted with the circumstances 
of his birth and boyhood, his self-instruc- 
tion in a wide circle of knowledge, and 
his rise from a lot of toil and obscurity to 


/rare union lay the secret of his strength 
}as an author. In force of description 
| —in the power of bringing scenes and ob- 
| jects in all their details before his readers 
\in the most vivid light—he has left 
perhaps no equal—certainly no superior— 
| among living writers. 


(From The Witness of December 31, 1856.) 


From the firmament of British litera- 
| ture and science a great light has depart- 
,ed, But yesterday we rejoiced in its 
| beams, and now it has set all suddenly 
|and forever; and to us there remains but 
| the melancholy task of bewailing its de- 
parture, and tracing very hastily and im- 
| perfectly its track. The intellectual pow- 
|ers of Hugh Miller had certainly not de- 
| clined. He was marked to the very last 
|by that wonderful robustness of mind 
which had characterized him all through 
life. His sense was as manly, his judg- 
|ment as sound and comprehensive, his 
| penetration as discriminating and deep, 
| his imagination as vigorous and bold, and 
| his taste as pure and trusty, as they had 
ever been. The whole of his great pow- 
ers were found working together up to 
the last week of his earthly career, with 
their usually calm, noiseless strength, and 
finely balanced and exquisitely toned har- 
mony. We have evidence of this fact 


the Witness. His last two articles were, 
the one on Russia, and the other on our 
modern poets. The former—that on the 
resources of the Russian empire—is cha- 
racterized by the same wide range of 
thinking, the same skill in analysis, and 
the same power of grouping om | arrang- 
ing details, and making them to throw 
light on some great principle, which usu- 
ally marked and notified his hand when 
employed on such subjects. The latter— 
that on the poets—is rich and genial as 
usual, betokening a full and unclouded 
recollection of all his early reading in that 
department of our literature, abounding 
in the finest touches of pathos and beau- 
ty, and redolent with a most generous 
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sympathy with kindred genius. It is not 
inconsistent with what we have now 
stated, and it is the fact, that latterly the 
inroads of disease, which had entrenched 
itself deeply in a constitution originally 
strong, and which kept steadily advanc- 
ing upon the vital powers, had come so 
near the seat of the mind, that for short 
intervals the noble spirit was sadly be- 
clouded, and its moral and intellectual 
action momentarily suspended. But, 
apart from this, there seemed ground to 
believe that there was yet before Mr. 
Miller much honorable and noble labor. 


The strong man, after all his tasks, ap- | 


peared to be still strong. His powers 
were mellowing into richness, and calm, 
matured strength; his conceptions of 
great principles were growing yet wider ; 
his store of facts, literary as well as scien- 
tific, was accumulating with every busy 
and laborious year that passed over him ; 


and there did seem ground to expect from | 


his pen, unrivalled among his contempo- 
raries in its exquisite purity and calm 
power, many a deep-thoughted article, 
and many a profoundly-reasoned and rich- 
ly-illustrated volume. We looked to him 
for the solution of many a dark question 
in science ; and we certainly hoped, from 
that fine union of science and theology 
which dwelt in him above all men, for a 
yet fuller and more complete adjustment 
of the two great oe 4 of Creation— 
that of the Rocks, and that of Moses. 
But alas! all these hopes have suddenly 
failed us. It seemed right otherwise to the 
Great Disposer of all. He has said to his 
faithful servant, “ Enough.” 

Let us look back upon that work. We 
by no means aim at giving a calm, well- 
weighed, and deeply-pondered estimate of 
it, but only such a glance as the circum- 
stances permit and require. His great 
and special work was his advocacy of the 
principles of the Free Church. Mr, Miller 
was par excellence the popular expounder 
and defender of these principles, whether 
in their embryotic state in the Non-Intru- 
sion party, or as embodied in the fully 
developed and completely emancipated 
Free Protesting Church of Scotland. For 
this service, in connection with which he 
would have best liked to be remembered, 
as he best deserved it, he had unconscious- 
ly been undergoing a course of prepara- 
tion even when a boy. He himself has 
told us with what eagerness he devoured, 
at that period of life, the legendary histo- 
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ries of Wallace and Bruce; and the occu- 
pation had its use. It gave him a capaci- 
ty for admiring what was great though 
perilous in exploit, and for truly and 
largely sympathizing with what was pa- 
triotic and self-sacrificing in character ; 
and so it created a groundwork for his 
own future thinking and acting. The ad- 
miration he then bore to these earliest of 
our “Scottish worthies,” who vindicated 
on Bannockburn, and kindred fields, Scot- 
land’s right to be an independent and free 
country, he afterwards transferred to our 
later *‘ Worthies,’ whom he revered as 
greater still. Not that he ever lost his 
admiration of the former, or ceased to 
value the incalculable services they ren- 
dered to the Scottish nation; but that he 
regarded Knox and Melville as men occu- 
pying a yet higher platform—as gifted 
with a yet deeper insight into their coun- 
try’s wants,—as, in short, carrying for- 
ward and consummating the glorious task 
which Wallace and Bruce had but begun. 
He saw that unless our reformers had 
come after our heroes, planting schools, 
founding colleges, and, above all, impart- 
ing to their countrymen a scriptural and 
rational faith, in vain had Bruce unsheath- 
ed his sword,—in vain had Wallace laid 
down his life. Wallace and Bruce had 
created an independent country; Knox 
and Melville had created an independent 
people. They were the creators of the 
Scottish nation,—the real enfranchisers of 
our people; and it was this that taught 
Mr. Miller to venerate these men so pro- 
foundly, and that made him in his inmost 
soul a devoted follower, and to the utmost 
extent of his great faculties a defender of 
their cause. He was a soldier from love 
—pure, heroic, chivalrous devotion soar- 
ing infinitely above the partisan. He 
saw that the Church of Scotland was 
the creator of the rights and privileges of 
the people of Scotland—that she was the 
grand palladium of the country’s liberties 
—that while she stood an independent 
and free institution, the people stood an 
independent and free nation—and_ that 
bonds to her meant slavery to them, 
Therefore did he gird on the sword when 


he saw peril gathering around her. The 
privileges—the entire standing of the 


common people, as given them by the re- 
formation—he saw to be in danger: he 
was ‘one of themselves ;” and he felt and 
fought as if almost the quarrel had been a 
personal one, and the question at issue his 
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own liberty or slavery. How richly 
equipped and nobly armed he came into 
the field, we need not here state. What 
fullness yet precision of ecclesiastical lore, 
what strength and conclusiveness of argu- 
ment—what flashes of humor, wit, and 
sarcasm—and in what a luminous yet 
profoundly philosophical light did he set 
the great principles involved in the con- 
troversy, making them patent in the very 
cottages of our land, and so fixing them 
in the understandings of the very hum- 
blest of our people, that they never after- 
wards could be either misunderstood or 
forgotten! It was thus that the way was 
prepared for the great result of the 18th 
of May, 1843. q 

Of Mr. Miller as a man of science and a 
public journalist we can not speak at pre- 
sent at any length. In him the love of| 
science was deeply seated and early deve- 
loped, The first arena on which he ap- 
peared—obscure and humble as it was— 
afforded him special opportunities of ini- 
tiating himself into what to him was then, | 
and continued ever afterwards to be a/| 
most fascinating study. The study of| 
geology was eagerly prosecuted amid the | 
multifarious duties, and during the brief | 
pauses, of a busy life. Several original | 
discoveries rewarded his patient and labo- | 
rious investigations. He succeeded at | 
length in placing his name in the first | 
rank of British scientific thinkers and wri- 
ters. His works are characterized by a 
fine union of strict science, classic diction, 
and enchanting description, which rises 
not unfrequently into the loftiest vein of 
poetry. The fruits of his researches were 
ever made to bear upon the defence and 
elucidation of the Oracles of Truth. Our 
common Christianity owes much to his 
pen. 

But the character in which his personal 
friends will deplore him most, and will 
most frequently recall his memory, will be 
that of the man. How meek and gentle 
he was!—how unpretending and modest, 
even as a very child!—how true and stea- 
dy in friendship !—how wise and playful 
his mirth!—how ripened and chastened 
his wisdom!—how ready to counsel !— 
how willing to oblige!—how generous 
and large his sympathies! No little jea- 
lousies, no fretful envyings, had he! 
Even in opposition, how noble and manly 
was he: if a powerful, he was a fair and 
open antagonist; and whatever hard 
blows were dealt, they were dealt in his 
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own journal. We have seen him in vari- 
ous moods and in all circumstances ; but 
never did-we hear him utter an unkind 
or disparaging word of man. ‘He was, 
too, a sincere and humble Christian ; and 
the lively faith which he cherished in the 
adorable Redeemer and his all efficacious 
sacrifice, bore fabundantly its good fruits 
in a life including no ordinary variety of 
condition and trial, and running on to 
such term as to make abundantly manifest 
what manner of man he was. 


FUNERAL OF MR. HUGH MILLER, 


The mortal remains of this truly great 
man were consigned to the grave on Mon- 
day amid the most marked demonstra- 
tions of sorrow on the part of the entire 
community. 

Thirteen two-horse mourning coaches 
were here in waiting to convey the com- 


/pany to the place of sepulture in the 


Grange Cemetery, preceded by the hearse, 
which had four horses, 

On reaching the General Post-Office in 
Waterloo Place, the ranks of the funeral 
procession were largely augmented, there 
being here as many as from twenty to thir- 
ty private carriages in waiting, filled with 
the leading citizens, and a large body of 
the inhabitants of all ranks, classes, and 
denominations, drawn up in line three or 
four abreast. 

A still more numerous body of the citi- 
zens, as well as of parties from Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Stirling, Bridge of Allan, and 
other parts of the country, drew up in the 
rear of the long line of carriages, while 
the sides of the streets were also lined 
with mourners, who accompanied the pro- 
cession to the cemetery. Besides the 
large concourse of people who here joined 
the procession, the whole front of the Re- 
gister office and the corners of the North 
Bridge were densely occupied by some 
thousands of spectators; and it may be 
safely said, that no event since the death 
of Dr. Chalmers has caused such deep-felt 
sorrow and regret in Edinburgh. One 
paper states, that “at one time there 
could not have been many less than four 
thousand people in the procession ;” whilst 
another journal says, that although the 
inclemency of the weather, the day being 
one of the dreariest of the season, “ kept 
back many who would otherwise have 
swelled the line of mourners, even with 
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this drawback, it has been informed that 
the attendance was even greater than on 
the occasion of the funeral of Dr. Chal- 
mers in 1847.” 

Nearly all the shops on the North and 
South Bridges, and in Nicolson and Clerk 
streets, along which the cortege passed, 
were closed; and along the whole route 


many a saddened countenance and tearful | 


eye could be seen, all testifying to the 
deep respect entertained for him whose 
manly form had so often traversed these 
same streets. 

On reaching the entrance of the Grange 
Cemetery, the coffin was removed from 
the hearse, and borne shoulder high to the 
tomb, followed by the pall-bearers and the 
general company. The ground selected 
for the burial place is the westmost space 
but one on the northern side of the ceme- 
tery, and in a line with the graves of Dr, 
Chalmers, Sir Andrew Agnew, and Sheriff 
Speirs, with which it is in close proximity. 
As many of our readers are aware, the 
situation is one of surpassing scenic beau- 
ty, and was described by the deceased's 
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own matchless pen but a few years ago, 
on the occasion of the burial of Chalmers ; 
and certainly in the grave of Hugh Mil- 
ler a new feature of attraction has been 
added to the spot. 

The mournful ceremony was now near 
its close. As the heavy, dull sound, caus- 
ed by the fall of the damp earth upon the 
coffin, fell upon the ear, a sad and painful 
sensation crept over the frame, increased 
as this was by the wintry aspect of the day 
and the heavy leaden sky which, like a 
pall, was spread over the face of nature, 
in striking harmony with the solemnity of 
the scene. A few minutes more, and all 
was over; and the vast company, unco- 
vered, paid the closing mark of respect to 
the ashes of the mighty dead. A touch- 
ing scene occurred at the close of all. 
After the whole of the company had retir- 
ed, a laboring man, clad in humble habili- 
ments, seized hold of a handful of ivy or 
laurel leaves, and gently strewed them 
upon the grave, while the tearful eye elo- 
quently spoke of the strength of his feel- 
ings. 


From the Eclectic Review. 


THE 


To prove that science has a progress, 
that its labors are important to mankind, 
and that it deserves the encouragement 
it demands, we propose in this paper to 
review some of the observations and dis- 
coveries which have, during the last two 
years, been added to the great book of 
physical truths. In doing this, we must 
of necessity confine our attention to a 
few subjects. Were we to wander with- 
out a chart over the numerous fields of re- 
search which have been explored in but 
one department, we should altogether 
fail to give our readers satisfactory in- 
formation; and the boasted progress of 
science might be in the end doubtful. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


The more or less direct influence of the 
atmosphere upon all astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena, and our de- 
pendence on its changes for health, the 
success of our labors, the safety of the 
great highways of the ocean, and the se- 
curity of life, have given an especial in- 
terest to every attempt to determine with 
precision its influence, and the laws by 
which its mutations are governed. We 
may, therefore, with advantage, make 
our first selection from a few of the me- 
teorological researches of the last two 
years, 

At the Glasgow meeting of the British 
Association, in 1855, the astronomer, 
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Broun, briefly communicated the fact, 
that after two years’ labor in conveying 
materials and instruments through dense 
jungles, inhabited by wild animals, he 
had succeeded in establishing an observa- 
tory on Angusta Mullay, a mountain in 
Travancore, at an elevation of 6200 feet 
above the level of the sea, for the purpose 
of making simultaneous magnetic meteoro- 
logical and astronomical observations, 


with the observatory of Trevandrum. | 


At the same meeting, Professor Smyth 
drew the attention of the physical section 
to some observations which he had under- 
taken to determine whether he could de- 
tect, by the use of the most perfect astro- 
nomical instruments, the condensation of 
a resisting medium about the sun, and a 
consequent refraction of the stars in its 
immediate neighborhood — a condition 
which he described as the necessary re- 
sult of Professor Thompson’s dynamical 
theory of heat. In consequence of at- 
mospherical disturbances, he had not been 
able to obtain more than two satisfactory 
results, but they both indicated a sensible 
‘amount of solar refraction. For the con- 
firmation of these observations, he 
thought it would be desirable to erect a 
telescope on some high mountain above 
the impurities of the atmosphere. 
Twelve months after the communica- 
tion of these two papers, Professor Smyth, 
under the auspices of the Admiralty, 
sailed from Southampton for Teneriffe, in 
Mr. Robert Stephenson’s yacht, taking 
with him seventy cases of instruments 
and materials for the temporary formation 
of two or more observatories, to discover 
and measure by contemporaneous obser- 
vations, the influence of the atmosphere 
upon astronomical and meteorological 
P enomena. On the 8th of July last, 
1e arrived with his assistants at Santa 
Cruz, and on the 14th, he removed the 
instruments from Ortova to Guajara; but 
the atraosphere was there so loaded with 
thick dense clouds, driven by the north- 
east trade-wind, that he almost immediate- 
ly abandoned that station. To rise above 
the impure air, with which the whole 
country seemed to be covered, into one 
that was clear and transparent, the as- 
tronomer and his party began to ascend 
the long slope above Ortova; and when 
at an elevation of 5000 feet, passed 
through the screen of dense vapor into a 
pure medium, and had for the first time 
since his arrival in the island, a dark blue, 
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cloudless sky overhead. The mountain 
Guajara, which they were ascending, is 
situated to the south of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and, with the exception of that 
mountain, is the greatest altitude (8870 
feet) in the island. Upon a plateau near 
the edge of an old crater, ‘and on the 
summit of the mountain, some of the in- 
struments were erected, and observations 
were commenced. We are not informed 
what observations were taken in this sta- 
tion, but it appears that the astronomers 
at once discovered the advantage they 
had gained by a great altitude. The 
telescope of the Sheepshanks-equatorial, 
which in Edinburgh could not define stars 
of less than the tenth degree of magni- 
tide, now exhibited those of the four- 
teenth with a fine definition: in Edin- 
burgh, a clear stellar dise was never ob- 
tained in that telescope, but on Guajara, 
it gave more perfect images than the as- 
tronomer had ever seen in any instrument 
mounted in the impure atmospheres 
which surround all our lowland observa- 
tories. 

But although there was so much to 
please in the station that had been 
reached, there was still another to gain. 
“ Raised we were,” says Professor Smyth, 
*“ above the actual cloud of the north-east 
wind, but we were not always above the 
wind itself: and even as this rose and 
predominated over the station, so did 
telescopic vision become bad. We were 
almost, more frequently than otherwise, 
enveloped in a dusky, smoky sort of me- 
dium, whose vast strata, piled one on the 
other, and stretching out to the distant 
horizon, rose some thousands of feet 
above our heads, and only the Peak itself 
seemed high enough to be partly above 
these upper mists.” But the Peak itself 
was inaccessible ; sulphurous vapors float 
around it. The Alta Vista, however, on 
the south-east slope of the Peak, and 
about three miles distant, offered a plat- 
form at an elevation of 10,900 feet—the 
highest point accessible to mules. To 
this point instruments and building mate- 
rials were, with great labor, conveyed, 
and the Pattinson-equatorial was erected. 
This instrument has an object-glass of 7. 
inches aperture, and 12 feet focus, and the 
definition of objects by it, at this great 
elevation, was remarkably fine. “ Not 
only on¢e, but every night for a week,” 
says Professor Smyth, “I could see that 
difficult test of B and ©, of y Andromeda, 
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as two distinct stars, nor could I find any | it greatly reduces the intensity of the ra- 
objects in the list of the ‘cycle, that | diation of the celestial bodies, and, in fact, 


were not separated by the telescope, and 
with ease.” 

The detailed results of the observations 
made at this elevation in an uncontamina- 
ted atmosphere, exhibiting the influence 
of the great ocean of air surrounding our 
globe, upon all meteorological and astro- 
nomical appearances, have not been yet 
published, but from the astronomer’s notes 
we gather a few important facts. 

Experiments performed in various ways, 
with delicate and minute instrumental 
arrangements, have always failed to give 
evidence of the existence of calorizic rays 
in lunar light; and it has, therefore, been 
assumed that the moon reflects light, but 
radiates no heat. It appears, however, 
‘that there is a small amount of radiant 
heat in the lunar beam, but it is too fee- 
ble to reach the surface of the earth, 
was detected upon Alta Vista by the 
thermo-multiplier, though the position of 
the moon at the full, 19° south of the equa- 
tor was unfavorable to the observation. 
It did not exceed one third of the heat ra- 
diated by a candle at a distance of 15 
feet, “ but the perfect capacity of the in- 
strument to measure still smaller quanti- 


ties, and the confirmatory results of 


groups of several hundred observations, 
leave no doubt of the fact,” that radiant 
heat was detected and measured in quan- 


tities inappreciable at lower altitudes, | 


The purity and rarity of the atmosphere 
also gave an increased intensity to the 
radiated heat of the sun. The thermome- 


ter first employed was quickly broken | 


when exposed, and two others, construct- 
ed upon Arago’s plan, and marked as 
high as 180° were insufficient to register 
the extraordinary intensity of the heat, 
“for, by ten o’clock in the morning, the 
mercury had not only reached the top of 
the scale, but was filling the upper bulb 
to an unknown extent.” In consequence 
of this great intensity of the solar heat, 


and the extreme dryness of the atmo- | 


sphere, the wood-work of the instruments 
con and many were broken. 

In some respects, this expedition failed 
to accomplish its object; but the results 
obtained exhibit, though they do not 
measure, the effect of the atmosphere 
upon our meteorological and astronomical 
observations. They prove that it is the 
atmosphere which prevents the clear de- 
finition of objects in our telescopes—that 


It | 


| inform us, that if we would place our tele- 
| scopes in the best position for astronomi- 
cal observations, we must erect them at 
| great altitudes, in the higher regions of 
| the atmosphere. Regarding this visit to 
| Teneriffe as an exploring expedition, to 
| be followed by many others, hes or else- 
where, we anticipate a great increase of 
meteorological and astronomical know- 
ledge from continuous series of consecu- 
tive observations, made at two or more 
| observatories, at different elevations—one 
| being situated above the region of the 
| clouds. 

| The improvements recently made in 
the construction of meteorological instru- 
ments, and the greater facilities for their 
| adjustment, have given to the observa- 
| tions made with them, an intrinsic value 
not possessed by older records. For 
some years past there has been a most 
earnest determination to explore the mys- 
teries of the atmosphere, and on sea and 
land, barometers and thermometers are 
erected wherever intelligent and system- 
atic observers can be found to register 
their motions. The American govern- 
ment has supplied its navy and mercantile 
service with instruments necessary for 
meteorological and hydrometrical obser- 
vations ; and other nations are following 
the example ; enforcing only one condition 
—that the registration of their indications 
shall be public property. 

But, while so much is being done at 
sea, that not long hence we may have au- 
thenticated records of weather from all 
the great highways of ocean, and trace 
the direction of the winds, the passage of 
storms, and other atmospheric mutations, 
|from one continent or island to another, 
we are still wanting meteorological obser- 
vations on shore, at fixed points, to con- 
nect the ocean registers, and obtain a 
consecutive chain of effects. A ship is 
like a courier, who picks up a little news 
here and there, and brings home much 
that is interesting, but nothing that is 
satisfactory; the battle, we are told, was 
being fought, but the messenger could 
not wait to hear the termination. It is 
thus that ships fly through storms and 
tempests into quietude and calm, and 
they may bring the most circumstantial 
account of the one and of the other; and 
many may come from distant places, each 
| with its news: but, to make the history 
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perfect, we require the evidence of those 
who heard and recorded the first flash, 
watched the circumstances of the turmoil, 


and saw the last battalion pass. We 
know something about rotatory storms, 
but much that is assumed’requires confir- 
mation; and some of their attendant phe- 
nomena are not satisfactorily explained. 
Nor shall we have the information re- 
quired, till a number of well-appointed 
observatories, with self-registering in- 
struments, are established in localities 
favorable to the acquisition of the infor- 
mation required. 

We have not long been in possession of 
an instrument, capable of registering the 
direction, force, and velocity of the wind, 
A few years since, the construction of a 
perfect self-registering anemometer was 
regarded as the great necessity of meteoro- 
logical science ; and that desideratum has 
only reeently been supplied by an instru- 
ment capable of registering, with accu- 
racy, the motions of the atmosphere. 
The first report of its action encourages 
us to hope that, when more extensively 
employed, it will aid us in determining, 
with a probability approaching to certain- 
ty, the direction and duration, the force, 
times, and seasons, of atmospheric cur- 
rent ; and in resolving the laws by which 
they are governed. In the year 1837, 
Mr. Osler described to the British Asso- 
ciation, at Liverpool, the form and con- 
struction of a new anemometer. Many 
improvements were subsequently made in 
parts of the instrument, and in 1851 it 
was erected in the Liverpool Meteoro- 
logical Observatory. At the meeting of 
the Association, in 1855, the self-register- 
ed records, for a period of nearly four 
years, were produced in evidence of some 
interesting facts, relating to the direction, 
force, and periods of wind and rain, on 
the north-west course of England. 

When, from the daily records of the 
anemometer, we represent in lines, upon 
paper, the direction of the wind, one day 
after another, during any year, we find 
that the figure produced has little or no 
resemblance to the figure which repre- 
sents the direction during another year. 
The only similarity between two such 
charts is the general bearing of the con- 
nected lines from west to east. But 
when, instead of forming charts to repre- 
sent the direction of the several winds in 
the order of their daily and hourly suc- 
cession, we form a figure, the lines of 
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which represent the sum of the velocities, 
pressure, or time of action, of the several 
winds, in one year—a striking resemblance 
is observed between it and the figure 
which represents the same elements in 
another year. By these and similar in- 
vestigations, the anemometer teaches us 
that westerly winds travel faster than 
others; that the motion of the atmosphere 
is at its maximum in the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February; and at its 
minimum in November and March; that 
north-easterly winds, which do not travel 
at much more than one third the velocity 
of westerly winds, are less frequent than 
others, and bring the largest amount of 
rain; that, “as far as four years are capa- 
ble of indicating, the maximum amount of 
rain falls during the first three hours after 
midnight; and that there are three 
periods in the day, when an increased 
amount of rain falls; namely, between 
seven and eight in the morning, between 
one and two in the middle of the day, and 
between eight and nine in the evening. 

“To these important facts, we may add 
those announced by Mr. Osler, at the last 
meeting of the Association, deduced from 
70,000 hourly observations, taken at Liver- 
pool. 

“The various winds have their minimum 
and maximum velocities at definite and 
generally different hours. Thus, the E.N.E. 
wind attains the maximum about five P.M., 
the E. at nine P.M., the E.S.E. at mid- 
night, the S.E. at six A.M., S.S.E. at ten 
A.M., 8. at twelve noon, and the minimum 
occurs at intervals of about twelve hours 
from each of these respectively. The N., 
N. E., and 8.8.W., have two minima and 
maxima in the twenty-four hours. In 
most cases, the maximum velocity exceeds 
that of the minimum, in the ratio of nearly 
two to one.” 

These are some of the facts, indicated 
by the observations already made; and 
they not only prove the importance of con- 
tinuing the registrations, but of increasing 
the number of stations, and pursuing the 
investigation with that constancy required 
for the successful resolution of the many 
problems to be solved. The resemblance 
or difference between one year or month 
and another, as to the prevalence of 
certain winds, the characteristic atmo- 
spheric disturbances, and the degree of 
humidity, is not all that lies within the 
reach of discovery. Cycles of change may 
exist, and relations between the physical 
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condition of the earth and other bodies, 
which, in the absence of satisfactory evi- 
dence, it would be rash to conjecture. 

Of the uses of meteorology as a science, 
we can not at present, be said to possess 
much practical knowledge. We value it 
from a perception of what we should gain 
by the possession of more extensive know- 
ledge, and not from experience of advan- 
tages already received, That we shall 
ever obtain a sufficient knowledge of the 
vast gaseous medium in which we live, to 
predict atmospheric disturbances, or to 
prophetically announce the direction and 
force of the wind, the changes of tempera- 
ture, and the variations of hygrometric 
condition, we do not believe; but it is 
quite possible that we may be able to de- 
termine the times and directions of the 
great periodical atmospheric currents and 
ocean streams, and the average atmo- 
spherical conditions of any country or 
locality, at all periods of the year. If we 
can not always escape inconvenience and 
danger from meteorological phenomena, 
we can, at any rate, determine the periods 
of minimum risk. When the origin of 
the great disturbances is known, we may, 
in some degree, prepare ourselves to meet 
and ward off their effects; and there is 
no impossibility in the supposition that 
information of the approach of storms 
may be communicated by ocean telegraph, 
with as much regularity as the messages 
of merchants and governments. But, 
whatever may be the amount of know- 
ledge upon these subjects within the reach 
of scientific investigation, and whether we 
can perceive a practical application of it 
or not, it is essential to the interests of 
mankind that it should be obtained ; for 
life and property are more exposed to in- 
jury from the mutations of the atmosphere, 
than from any other phenomena, resulting 
from the physical conditions of the earth. 

How much the safety and speed of navi- 
gation depends on the wind, and the suc- 
cess or profit of agriculture, upon the 
weather, is known, but it is less generally 
believed, that the comparative security of 
the coal miner is no less affected by altera- 
tions in the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The report of Mr, Dobson on the relation 
between explosions in coal mines and re- 
volving storms, proves how close the con- 
nection is between the formation of an 
explosive gas in mines, and a sudden 
change in the pressure of the atmosphere. 
In all coal mines there is an escape, in a 
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greater or less quantity, of carbureted 
hydrogen gas, from the fissures of the 
seams into the galleries of the underground 
workings. When this gas is mixed in cer- 
tain proportions with atmospheric air, an 
explosive compound is formed, The care- 
less or accidental introduction of a flame 
into such a medium, acts like a spark 
dropped into gunpowder; and the most 
disastrous effects to the workmen and 
works instantly follow. The system of 
ventilation, whatever it may be, is in- 
tended to prevent the accumulation of 
sulphureted hydrogen gas, and, conse- 
quently, the formation of an explosive at- 
mosphere; and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, thisis asufticient and successful pre- 
aution ; but certain conditions of the ex- 
ternal air may cause the rapid evolution 
of the gas in quantities too large for re- 
moval by the circulating currents. 

No argument is necessary to prove that 
the escape of gas from the cavities and 
fissures of a coal seam, must be, to 
some extent, under the control of the 
atmosphere ; and that the quantity given 
out must increase or decrease with the 
rise or fall of the barometer. When a 
‘alm, heavy atmosphere prevails for several 
successive days, the flow of the confined 
gas is checked, and some degree of com- 
pression may even be produced. Should 
rarification then follow, the pent gas will 
flow, in unusual quantities, into the gal- 
leries of the mine ; and the ordinary ven- 
tilation will be insufficient to prevent the 
rapid formation of an explosive atmo- 
sphere. A sudden fall of the barometer, 
giving evidence of a diminished pressure, 
may, therefore, be regarded as an indica- 
tion of a condition calculated to produce 
a dangerous state of the workings. 

An increased atmospheric temperature, 
also, has a tendency to produce a diminu- 
tion of pressure, and a high thermometer 
may, therefore, be regarded as an indirect 
evidence of the existence of an atmo- 
spheric condition favorable to the flow of 
gas into the mine. But in a still more im- 
portant manner does the rise of tempera- 
ture interfere with the safety of the mine, 
by retarding or altogether preventing the 
circulation of the air. The establishment 
of a constant current to secure the fre- 
quent substitution of atmospheres is the 
object of ventilation ; and, whatever sys- 
tem may be adopted for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, a difference between 
the temperature of the over-ground and 











under-ground atmospheres is assumed. 
When, therefore, the surface temperature 
is so raised as to equal that of the mine, 
the circulation of air in the galleries is 
impeded or stopped, the gases escaping 
from the coal are accumulated, and dan- 
ger or death lurks in the stagnation. 
These are the reasons for believing that 
explosions in coal mines have relation to 
atmospheric changes, But many of the 
the coal-viewers, government inspectors, 
and other well-informed persons, are of 
opinion that there is little if any connec- 
tion between them, as cause and effect. 
Because no remarkable barometric or 
thermometric disturbance immediately 
preceded certain selected and tabulated 
“ chief explosions” they have assumed that 
atmospheric changes have little or no effect 
upon the accumulation of the gas that in- 
fects coal mines. Mr. Dobson objects to 
this conclusion, and exposes the incom- 
pleteness of the evidence by which it is 
supported, The explosions referred to in 


the tables presented to parliamentary | 
committees, are only selections of the | 


most disastrous accidents, or those which 
have been attended by the greatest loss 
of life. No notice is taken of any of the 
numerous instances, some very remarka- 
ble, of the prevention of accident under 
the most dangerous circumstances. From 


the number of coal-mine explosions in any | 


colliery, it is quite impossible to estimate 
how often its galleries have been filled 
with fire-damp. The tables upon which 
so much dependence has been placed are 


otherwise defective data for the deter- | 


mination of a scientific question. The 
compilers have assumed that the violence 
of the explosion is to be calculated by the 
number of persons killed, but it is evi- 
dently a false inference ; for-it often hap- 
pens that the list of dead and wounded 
includes all the miners in the pit at the 
time of the accident; and the number 
would have been more or less at any other 
hour of the day. But, while this false 
estimate of degrees of intensity is calculat- 
ed to mislead by giving to certain explo- 
sions a scientific importance greater than 
belongs to them by a comparison of phy- 
sical phenomena, it causes the omission of 
others equally violent, because they were 
less destructive of life. In another parti- 
cular the tables are defective, for no dis- 
tinction is made between the explosions 
resulting from carelessness, or the sudden 
outburst of enormous volumes of gas, and 
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| those in which atmospheric agencies have 
'had a direct influence in producing the 
| conditions of which the explosion is the 
result. 
But we are still at a loss to understand 
| how the relation between changes in the 
atmosphere, and ame in coal mines, 
can be denied by those who superintend 
| such works ; for intelligent miners, guided 
| by personal observation without scientific 
| knowledge, will tell you that the gases 
'escdpe in the greatest abundance when 
the Rcnmuatien is low, and the wind blows 
| from the south, south-east, or south-west ; 
and that the air of the mine is most pure 
| when the barometer is high and the wind 
|northerly. But in this, as in all scientific 
| questions, we must appeal to the evidence 
| of results; and that evidence has been se- 
‘lected by Mr. Dobson. He has shown by 
many instances, that when a storm has 
| passed over an extensive tract of country, 
| after a period of tolerably uniform mete- 
| 
| 





oric conditions, in which no coal-mine ac- 
'cidents have occurred, explosions have 
been almost simultaneous in France, Bel- 
| gium, and Great Britain, The influence 
| of temperature is proved by the fact, that 
explosions are least frequent between the 
| middle of January and the middle of 
| February, when the temperature of the 
| atmosphere is at its minimum, and the 
| ventilation is most active; and that they 
'are most numerous in June and July 
| when the average surface temperature is 
| highest. 

| “Without citing cases coming within our 
|own experience, in proof of the effect of 
\the external atmosphere upon that of 
underground workings, we may refer to 
the tempest of 1854, so destructive to 
shipping in the Black Sea—long to be 
remembered as the Balaklava storm. 

The autumnal or early winter storms of 
Britain and the continent of Europe, rise 
among the West-India Islands, coast the 
United States, sweep over the Atlantic 
in a north-easterly direction, strike Ireland 
and the western coast of Scotland, pass 
over England, and ravage France, Bel- 
gium, and the Baltic Sea. These vast 
whirlwinds widen their area as they ad- 
vance, and when they strike the Irish 
shore, have frequently a diameter of a 
thousand miles; the -pressure of the air 
diminishing from the circumference to the 
centre of the storm. In the passage of 
the Balaklava storm over England, the 
| fall of the barometer commenced on the 
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11th, and continued till the 19th of Novem- 
ber. From the extensive researches of 
M. Liassis, of the Paris Observatory, and 
the charts he has constructed, as well as 
from the barometric curves, obtained in 
Britain, it appears that the motion of the 
cyclone was eastward, and that its centre 
passed to the south of England. It then 
crossed the continent of Europe, retarded 
for nearly four-and-twenty hours by the 
Alps, to the Circassian mountains, and the 
borders of the Caspian Sea. We shall 
not readily forget what we heard of its 
destructive effects upon land and water— 
our readers have yet to learn what it did 
in our coal mines. 
“During four consecutive days of this 
eriod of diminished atmospheric pressure, 
(from the 11th to the 19th of November,) 


there occurred in the coal mines of Britain, | 
four fatal explosions, at the following | 


places: On November 13th, at Old Park 
Colliery, Worcestershire ; November 14th, 
Cramlington Colliery, Northumberland ; 
November 15th, Bennet’s Colliery, Bolton, 
Lancashiré, and Birden Coppice Colliery, 
Dudley; November 16th, Ros¢hall Col- 
liery, Coalbridge—N.B. These facts 
alone, render this storm worthy of special 


attention ; independently of the notoriety | 


which it has acquired from its disastrous 
effects on the allied fleets and armies in 
the Crimea.” 

From this review of a few of the observa- 
tions and facts recorded by meteorologists 
during the last two years, we have a right 
to say that this department of science, at 
least, has a progress ; and in other branches 
we should have had equal oe of 
selecting interesting researches, 
facts, and speculative opinions, of scarcely 
less importance ; for, as Mill says: “The 
labor of the speculative thinker is‘as much 
a part of production, in the very nar- 
rowest sense, as that of the inventor of a 

ractical art ; many such inventions having 
rea the direct consequences of theoretic 
discoveries ; and every extension of know- 
ledge of the powers of nature being fruit- 
ful of we to the purposes of out- 
ward life.” 

The period to which our remarks apply 
has not been barren of results in the ap- 
plication of scientific facts to economical 
purposes. We have no interest in the 
monthly list of new patents, nor any great 
confidence in the promises of inventors ; 
nor should we at this time allude to me- 
chanical science, if we did not believe that 
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'the past year will be distinguished by a 
discovery in which more than individual! 
interests are concerned ; and a great en- 
| terprise, which, when complete, will ad- 
| vance the interests of humanity and in- 
| augurate another of the rapidly advancing 
eras immediately preceding the reign of 
| peace and the consumation of man’s ter- 
| restrial destiny. We have all, more or 
| less, aided in the introduction of inven- 
| tions and discoveries, which have had in 
our own day a marvellous influence upon 
| the progress of nations, and the distribu- 
tion of wealth; and which are destined, 
we believe, to produce an entire change 
in the conduct of commerce, in the enter- 
prise of the merchants, the policy of gov- 
ernments, the pursuits of science, and the 
learning and literature of the age. No 
man of mature age can call to memory 
the scenes of his boyhood, the men with 
whom he had to do, and the state of com- 
merce and manufacture at that time, with- 
out being conscious that he has passed his 
life in a great social revolution; effected 
without, and even in spite of, political ex- 
citements, by the agency of scientific inves- 
tigation and mechanical skill. The con- 
| sciousness that such changes have been 
effected prepares the mind to acknow- 
ledge the possibility of others of equal im- 
portance. But the admission is often, we 
believe, made with reluctance; for, when 
present facilities are compared with past 
hindrances, and the speed, enterprise, and 
wealth of the nineteenth century are con- 
trasted with the slowness, caution, and 
stationary prosperity or poverty of indivi- 
duals in the eighteenth, he must have a 
sanguine temperament who would will- 
ingly disturb the complacent feelings such 
a review excites. The majority of our 
countrymen ‘are as indifferent to future 
improvement as they were to those which 
they now enjoy; while those who have 
invested capital, and are profitably engag- 
ed in production and commerce, would 
close the book of patent rights, check the 
spirit of enterprise, and rest from the ex- 
citement of competition. But the spirit 
which has been raised can not be allayed. 
From every civilized country of the world, 
the news of some new discovery, or of 
some new application of a known fact, is 
brought to us, till we doubt whether the 
past ignorance, or the yet hidden treasures 
of knowledge should cause the greater 
| wonder. 

Mr. Bessemer’s discovery of a process 
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for the manufacture of iron and steel 
without fuel is a remarkable event. The 
system now adopted we need not explain 
in much detail. The greater part of the 
iron manufactured in this country for 
home and foreign markets, is obtained 
from the ironstone beds forming a portion 
of that extensive series of strata called 
the coal measures, From this and other 
ores of iron, the pig-iron of commerce, 
employed in the foundry for casting, is 
produced by smelting. Cast-iron, too 
well-known in its applications to require a 
description, is a mixture of iron and car- 
bon, with many impurities, and is desti- 
tute of the properties of tenacity, ducti- 
lity, malleability, and that condition which 
permits the union of parts by welding, for 


the possession of which iron is most | 


valued. To obtain these qualities, the 
carbon and other intermixed substances 
must be separated. To effect this separa- 
tion, the mass of crude iron is first brought 
into a molten state, and, as England can 
not supply wood to make charcoal, coke 
produced from coal is used as a fuel. The 
means thus adopted to produce the fluidity 
necessary for purification is one source of 
the impurities of the iron; for the coke 
contains sulphur and other extraneous 
substances with which the molten metal 
will combine. To prevent this, as much 
as possible, the iron to be made malleable 
is removed to a distance from the burning 
coke, and exposed to a current of highly 
heated air, the workman aiding the pro- 
cess of expelling the accidental substances 
from their combination, by stirring the 
liquefied mass, and bringing new sur- 
faces under the action of the heated. at- 
mosphere, This process is called pud- 
dling. In this way, from four to five 
hundred pounds weight of crude iron are 
acted upon at a time, though one work- 
man can not manage more than from 
seventy to eighty pounds. When every 
precaution has been thus taken, and much 
labor and time has been expended, a 
malleable metal is produced, to which 
fibre and form are given by rolling ; but 
it possesses the quality of good iron in an 
inferior degree to the metal produced by 
charcoal. 

Mr. Bessemer’s process is intended to 
supersede the process of puddling, and to 
supply a purer iron with greater facility, 
and at a less cost. The importance of 
the invention will be best estimated by 
some minds, from the fact that the iron an- 
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nually manufactured in this country, has 
a money value of thirteen and a half mil- 
lions of pounds sterling ; but a more just 
estimate would be made from a considera- 
tion of the facilities it offers for manufac- 
ture in all places where the ore occurs in 
sufficient abundance, and for the introduc- 
tion of a purer and more generally useful 
metal at a great reduction of the present 
cost of production. 

Mr. Bessemer’s process is an application 
of a few well-known facts and principles, 
and, like all other great discoveries, 1s so 
simple and evident that we are less sur- 
prised by the ingenious application, than 
that the wealthy and astute men engaged 
in the trade should have spent so much 
money wh improving a bad system when a 
good one was so near at hand. Crude 
iron contains about ten per cent of carbon, 
and Mr. Bessemer uses it as a fuel for the 
purification of the iron. 

When the iron is at a white heat, the 
carbon will unite with oxygen in com- 
bustion; and the more rapid the combus- 
tion, the higher will be the temperature of 
the metal. Mr. Bessemer’s process is an 
application of these facts. Introducing the 
crude metal, in a molten state, into a ves- 
sel of suitable construction, capable of re- 
sisting the intense heat to which it will be 
subject, and a blast of compressed atmo- 
spheric air, the fierce combustion immedi- 
ately ensuing raises the temperature; and 
in a period of from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, the mechanically combined carbon is 
removed by chemical combination with 
the oxygen of the injected atmosphere. 
The phenomena of the combustion are, a 
violent tossing of the liquefied metal from 
one side of the vessel to another, with 
a motion similar to that of rapid ebulli- 
tion, and the formation, as a product of 
combustion, of carbonic acid gas, which, 
with a fiery foam, escapes from the late- 
ral openings near the top of the cupola- 
shaped vessel. When the combination of 
the free carbon and oxygen is effected, 
the violence of the motion ceases, and the 
metal drawn off into moulds of any shape 
and size will be good malleable iron, as 
free from impurities as that manufactured 
by charcoal, In addition to the formation 
of a homogeneous mass, this process offers 
the advantages of a saving in time and 
labor, a reduction in the proportion of 
waste, and the purification of larger 
quantities in one operation. When work- 
ing with an experimental apparatus, Mr, 
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Bessemer made “ 7 cwt. of malleable iron | the cable. 
in thirty minutes ; while the ordinary pud- | 


dling furnace makes only 45 cwt. in two 
hours.” 


only one workman, from three to five tons 
of crude iron pass into a condition of se- 
veral piles of malleable iron in from thirty 
to thirty-five minutes; with the expenditure 
of about one third of the blast now used 
in a fiery furnace, with an equal charge 
of iron, and with the consumption of no 
other fuel than is contained in the crude 
iron.” 

By continuing the process, impurities, 
chemically combined, are separated, under 
the influence of the intense combustion ; 
and, did we not know that the fusibility 
diminishes with the increased purity of 
the metal, there would be every reason to 
believe that a perfectly pure iron, such as 
now only exists in the borsiors. might 
be obtained. It is possible that iron may, 
like the precious metals, have an instanta- 
neous solidification, when perfectly sepa- 
rated from allimpurities; and that until this 
condition is gained, it may not be impos- 
sible to retain a sufficient fluidity in the 
mass for the access of air. But we need 
not speculate. The process has yielded 
malleable iron, and a metal of still greater 
purity, with more perfect qualities, called 
semi-steel ; and if it can be carried no fur- 
ther, it will be ever regarded a sone of the 
most important and useful discoveries of 
our age. 

The great enterprise, to which we have 
also alluded, as being worthy of notice as 
one of the memorable scientific results of 
the period we are reviewing, is the well- 
arranged plan for an electric communica- 
tion between England and America, under 
the immediate superintendence of the 
American government. Soundings have 
been made of the Atlantic Ocean, from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Valentia 
Bay, on the south-western extremity of 
Ireland—a distance of 1640 nautical, 
or 1900 statute miles. Following the 
line of the great circle-sailing, soundings 
were taken at intervals of about 30 
miles; and over an area of 1300 miles, 
the bed of the Atlantic was found to be 
an almost unbroken level of soft mud, 
forming just that sort of platform best 
suited to receive an electric cable. In the 
early part of June next, two steamers 
will sail from London, each carrying half 
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Upon a more extensive scale of | 
operation, “ by a process requiring no ma- | 
nipulation, or particular skill, and with | 
|the connection between age 
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In the middle of the Atlantic 
they will meet, and having joined the two 
parts, one will sail for Ireland, and the 
other for Newfoundland, dropping the 
great ocean telegraph into its place as 
they proceed ; and, in about eight days, 
and 
America will be formed. The cable that 
is chosen, consists of a conducting wire, 
surrounded by gutta-percha, strengthened, 
on the outside, by strands of slender iron 
wire. Considering its great length, it 
became important to reduce its weight, as 
much as was consistent with its required 
strength. The one used between Cape 
Ray, Newfoundland, and Cape North, 
Breton Island, is 85 miles in length, and 
its weight is 40 cwt. to the mile; the one 
between Cape Traverse, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Cape Formantine,- New- 
Brunswick, is only 13 miles in length, and 
its weight is 46 cwt. to the mile; but the 
cable that is to lie on the bed of the At- 
lantic, as a line of immediate communica- 
tion between Europe and America, 
weighs only 18 cwt. for each mile in 
length, though its strength is sufficient to 
arpeent the weight of six miles of its own 
substance, vertically suspended in water. 
Were we not justified in saying that the 
day may not be far distant when news of 
the approach of a storm raging over the 
surface of the Atlantic, will be secretly 
communicated to Europe along its deep, 
dark, unruffled bed ? 

If we pass over the science of Geology, 
in this brief account of some of the recent 
triumphs of science, it is not from a lack of 
interest in its pursuits, or an insensibility 
to the wonder its discoveries excite. We 
could not desire a more pleasant task than 
to discuss, with Professor Hennessy, the 
Origin of the Physical Structure of the 
Earth—to trace with M. du Bois, Mr. 
Bailey, and others, the Geology of the 
Crimea—to listen again to Sedgwick and 
Murchison, discussing the long-vexed 
question of Cambrian and Silurian rights ; 
or to follow Owen, with never-wearied at- 
tention, while he demonstrates tthe forms 
and habits of many strange animals, from 
fragments of bones, recently broken from 
a rock, or disinterred from a bed of clay. 
But the hard necessity of limiting our 
brief survey to a few pages, forbids us to 
attempt a description of the Pterygotus, 
an upper Silurian crustacean, or lobster, 
as the unlearned would say, “which cer- 
tainly attained a length of six or eight 
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feet ;’ the Ichthyosaurus, and other fos- 
sils, found in Exmouth Island, within the 
Arctic cirele—the additions made to our 
fossil Botany, and many other animal and 
vegetable forms of equal interest which 
we can not even name. We are compell- 
ed to pass unnoticed the collections and 
memoirs of those men of science who are 
exploring the antiquities of the earth, 
that we may watch, if but for a moment, 
the labors of those whose business it is to 
reduce all material things to their ele- 
ments; to discover how nature, in the 
production of innumerable varieties of 
compounds, distinguished by qualities as 
well as structure, has put them together ; 
that they may imitate, with such poor 
appliances as they can command, the 
products of her subtle and infallible agen- 
cies. 

No period in the history of mankind, 
has been, we believe, so productive of 
scientific knowledge as the century in 
which we live; and we might, perhaps, 
justify the assertion, that the last thirty 
or forty years have opened the richest 
veins of our intellectual wealth, if we ex- 
clude the annunciation of those physical 
and mathematical researches, which de- 
monstrated the laws of motion and the or- 
dination and permanence of the visible 
universe. Though the history of electri- 
city, as a branch of knowledge must be 
commenced at an earlier date, men of our 
own day, with whom we have had inter- 
course—whose researches we have follow- 
ed, from month to month, and year to 
year—have demonstrated its fundamental 
laws, traced its operations, placed it under 
our control, employed it to convey our 
thoughts, and constructed from their dis- 
coveries @ new science. The science of 
— was studied by the Greek philoso- 
phers, and in the Middle Ages, the ma- 
thematicians and physicists followed in 
their footseps, adding, now and then, a 
new observation; but the men of our 
own day have discovered almost all we 
know of light; for, if we omit Newton’s 
“Theory of Chromatics,” we may claim 
all the rest for the nineteenth century— 
the investigation of the constituent rays 
and the discovery of polarization. The 
sciences of heat and magnetism will, in 
the same way, give evidence of the activ- 
ity with which researches have been con- 
ducted during the period in which we 
have lived. But in no department of 
science has this been more remarkable 
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than in the discovery and rapid develop- 
ment of the laws of organic chemistry. 

When Davy died, leaving to the chem- 
ist an inheritance to preserve, but, as he 
may have thought, with fixed boundaries, 
incapable of extension by new conquests, 
there were worlds of research, of the ex- 
istence of which he was not conscious. 
In the inorganic matter, over which he 
obtained such a mighty control, he found 
numerous elements, and comparativel 
few compounds; and the labor of his life 
was to separate and decompose; to re- 
solve the compound into the simple, and 
define the qualities of elements. In the 
organic matter, studied by his successors, 
the elements are few, and the combina- 
tions almost infinite. Carbon and hydro- 
gen are the principal components, and if 
to these be added oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and: sulphur, the catalogue 
of elements entering into the composition 
of animal and vegetable matter is almost 
complete. From these few primaries an 
innumerable series of compounds is form- 
ed by the invisible and inscrutable opera- 
tions of the vital force. 

Without attempting to sketch a history 
of the rise and progress of organic che- 
mistry, or even to describe its revent 
conquests, we are anxious to draw the 
attention of our readers to the fact, that 
much has been done and far more is an- 
ticipated. The public will wees listen 
to practical results, but is indifferent to 
the preceding processes of investigation. 
It appreciates the importance of manufac- 
tures, but disregards if it does not ridicule 
those investigations of principles which 
make an operation of art a scientific pro- 
cess, instead of an empirical experiment. 
The man who puts a commercial value 
upon every effort of mind, can not perceive 
that all correct processes of manufacture 
are the results of demonstrated theory ; 
and that the necessity of theoretical dog- 
mas is proved by the facility with which 
they correct errors in practice, and extend 
the application of processes of acknowledg- 
ed utility. Liebig’s renown was establish- 
ed in the scientific world when he an- 
nounced his doctrine of compound radi- 
cals, hisnew processes of analysis, and theo- 
retical opinions; the public gave him 
praise when he applied his discoveries to 

hysiology and practical agriculture. The 
judgment this philosopher passed upon the 
British public in a letter to Faraday is 
just. “ What struck me most in England 
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was the perception that only those works | 
that have a practical tendency awake at- | 
tention and command respect ; while the | 
purely scientific, which possess far greater | 
merit, are almost unknown ; and yet the | 
latter are the proper and true source | 
from which the others flow. Practice 
alone can never lead to a discovery of a 
truth or a principle. In Germany it is 
quite the contrary. Here, in the eyes of 
scientific men, no value, or at least but a | 
trifling one, is placed on the practical 
results. The enrichment of science is alone 
considered worthy of attention. I do not 
mean to say that this is better; for both 
nationsthe golden medium would certainly 
be a real good fortune.” 

But it happens that while the popular 
voice is boasting of its wisdom in the se 
lection of the useful, and the rejection of 
the theoretical, it sometimes applauds 
the thing that is most showy, and passes 
with neglect, that which, estimated by its 
own coin, is most valuablé& The discov- 
ery of a new metal, not heavier than 
glass, as ductile as copper, and as un-oxi- 
dizable as silver was hailed with a shout 
of triumph; and men wait impatiently for 


a orenens by which it may be manufactur- | 
al 


in sufficient quantities to be bought and 
sold. But we shall be disappointed if the 
theoretical principles already indistinctly 
perceived by the chemist, have not a far 
greater practical and theoretical value 
than the introduction of aluminium into 
the arts. The most important and suc- 
cessful era of chemical science is only just 
commenced. A few unexpected practical 
results have been obtained as the pledges 
of future success. Substances formerly 
supposed to be the characteristic products 
of vital forces have been produced in the 
laboratory. Bertholet has obtained the 
oil of mustard; a dye to supply the 
place of cochineal has been manufactured 
from guano; taurine, a substance elabor- 
ated by the liver, has been produced by 
Strecker; and several species of alcohol 
have been obtained from coal-gas. These 
are the results of theoretical inquiries, 
and we believe that future research will 
enable us to obtain in the laboratory, 
many animal and vegetable substances, 
which are now sparingly produced in na- 
ture, or obtained at a great cost of labor, 
time, and life. We need not explain how 


such discoveries may at a future time, fa- 
cilitate the productions of the manufactur- 


ja bulky body. 





er, enrich the works of the artist, and in- 
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crease the usefulness, while they add to 
the responsibility, of the physician. 

There is no error more common than 
the supposition that the great forces of 
nature are always contained in bodies of 
large bulk. The sun, an enormous body, 
has sovereign power, and controls a 
system. Steam, the most energetic 
agent we can at present manage, has a 
large volume; and even great animal 
strength seems to require for its exercise 
Organic chemistry 
corrects this vulgar error. It pre- 
sents to us numerous substances, the pro- 
ducts of vegetable life, which, it may be, 
are the concentrations of power and qual- 
ities, If we were speaking of mere me- 
chanical force we should refer to the de- 
tonating powders; but we allude now to 
the terrible effects of some of the alkaloids, 
even in small quantities, upon animal life. 
When such substances fall into the hands 
of the assassin, and give him absolute con- 
trol over the lives of his victims, no won- 
der that a doubt arises whether science 
has not done too much, and is not charge- 
able with the fault of placing refinements in 
murder in the hands of cruel and blood- 
thirsty men. We can not now find time to 
refute this mistaken dogma, but, when the 
mind is distressed by the recital of such 
malevolent misapplications of excellent 
knowledge, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that science, whose progress can 
not be stopped because bad men nrisuse it, 
also provides the means of discovery, and 
thus diminishes the inducement to employ 
such substances fot a wicked and lawless 
end. The trial of Palmer may be quoted 
as a proof of this fact, His victim Cook, 
was poisoned with strychnia, in two 
doses of probably not more than three 
quarters of a grain each. The poisoned 
man died, and was buried. Suspicion, 
however, had been excited, a post-mortem 
inquiry was obtained, and the stomach 
was submitted to chemical examination. 
No poison was discovered—the life-de- 
stroying agent was not there. Chemistry 
was not at fault, it failed to discover, be- 
cause there was nothing to discover; but 
physiology and pathology pronounced the 
effects to be those of poisoning by strych- 
nia. Then came the trial, that remark- 
able trial, in which the life of every British 
subject was in the balance against the 
life of a murderer. A defense was raised, 
upon the assumption that no human be- 
ing could die from a minimum dose of 
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strychnia without the discovery of some 
portion of in the animal system when 
proper tests are used. Had this assertion 
been confirmed by a court of law, the 
effect of the verdict would have been “ to 
encourage the reprobate in his onward 
career of guilt, and doubly arm the secret 
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poisoner with a scientific cause for the 
commission of crime—whose victims drop | 
like withered leaves in autumn, and fall | 
beneath the influence of his dark and | 
stealthy dealings like a fabled Fate.” 

But the public is now fully convinced that | 
life may be destroyed with a small dose of 
strychnia—half a grain has been sufficient ; | 
and that after death no evidence of it re- | 
main that the art of the chemist can de- | 
tect. Nor is this all; for there are many 

products of vegetable life, some of which | 
are to be found in the fields and hedges, ' 
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which would cause death when introduc- 
ed into the animal system in minute quan- 
tities, without leaving a trace in the sto- 
mach for discovery by tests of reigents. 
But he who uses such means for murder 
does not escape detection; for, although 
the poison may be absorbed or diffused, 
science discovers the cause of death in the 
circumstances that attend it, and the 
corpse itself gives evidence against the 
hand that has robbed it. Let it not then 
be said, that because these terrific agents 
of destruction exist in nature, and can be 
extracted by the art of the chemist, that 
they have been made in vain, or that the 
intelligence which has unmasked them 
and exhibited their properties, has been 
employed to the disadvantage of mankind, 
and the dishonor of God. 





From Sharpe's Magazine. 
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In delineating human character, writers 
have most commonly selected for their | 
heroes, those who have figured in some | 
prominent character on the stage of life. | 
fonarchs, princes, nobles, warriors, and 
heroes, in every department of society, 
whose acts have rendered them famous in 
the annals of history or tradition, furnish 
the historian, poet, painter, critic, and 
caricaturist, with their most attractive 
subjects. Even Shakspeare, that great 
unfolder of the human heart, has given the 
mighty of the earth a place amongst his 
chief actors. True it is, that the passions 
which are common to all, when brought 
into action where great interests are at 
stake, are roused to a more intense height, 
and for this reason are supposed to form 
the best examples for ipetatie effect. 





The demands of the age have however in 
modern times turned the attention of wri- 
ters to a class of subjects, in which more 
humble forms of life occupy a larger space. 
Sources of the deepest interest, and of the 
purest enjoyment, are now discovered in 
the retired walks of life with the same fa- 
cility as the botanist finds his treasures in 
the solitary untrodden nooks of creation, 
or amid the entanglements of bush and 
briar. On the uncultivated hillock where 
the peering sun but occasionally lets.in a 
ray of his glory, do there spring up forms 
of most unearthly beauty. 

It must be admitted, that an extensive 
knowledge of men and things quickens 
the mental perception; and travels into 
far lands furnish materials for the obser- 
ver, which he would not dream of in his 
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native fields or by his own fire-side ; but 
Cowper could write vivid descriptions of 
men and manners, and minutely dissect 
the beauties of nature without travel- 
ling the wide world o’er, and James Hogg 
could not understand why people could 
not write books without so much read- 
ing. The great difference between ge- 
nius provided with all the great requi- 
sites of money, books, leisure, and so- 
ciety, added to the great advantage of 
travelling, and genius left amid the or- 
dinary cares of life to pursue its way 
alone and unassisted, is, that perpetually 
passing images of beauty are reflected on 
the mind of the one from without, whilst 
the mind of the other reflects its own 
perception of loveliness on surround- 
ing objects. The one has spread out 
before it a feast of rich viands from which 
it can select those suited to its taste, 
whilst the other goes in quest of mental 
food from every source within its reach. 
The mind having once acquired the 
power of thought and perception, can 
convert all objects, all periods, and all 
changes into sources of profound inter- 
est. Is there any spot of earth so rug- 
ged, so impervious to light and heat, or 
any climate so inclement or so barren 
as not to possess interest? If we dig 
into the depths of earth shut out from all 
that may delight the eye, wonders upon 
wonders still follow us into the deep, 
dark chasm. Every strata of earthly 
substance through which we pass is 
big with histories of the past, speaking 
to us in its sullen silence of periods in 
the eternity of time to which the date 
of our mortal race bears but a feeble com- 
parison. Traces are there of forms and 
life with which the earth and ocean once 
teemed, which, after ages of duration, 
were crushed and extinguished by some 
huge convulsion of the mighty fabric, 
or changed by new combinations of 
matter, There come before us proofs of 
each succeeding order of creation, which 
like mountain rising upon mountain 
in some gorgeous scene, take their 
places in the universal scheme, ascending 
from lower to higher, till that summit is 
attained which now forms the ground- 
work of this new and interesting theatre 
of life. 

The grand educational process of the 
mind is the exercise of that keen percep- 
tion or capacity which finds interest every- 
where and in every thing. This forms 
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the great bulwark of intellectual liberty— 
its independence of place, time, circum- 
stance, and condition ; so that if shut out 
from the externally beautiful and attract- 
ive, the mind can still revel amidst scenes 
which the imaginative faculty has acquir- 
ed the power to create. What heeds it 
where we stray or at what hour, if intent 
on finding objects of interest? Let us 
walk abroad even at mid-day, that most 
unpoetic of hours, when neither the lark’s 
cheerful matin, nor the thrush’s vesper 
hymn, can aid our imagination; when 
neither the freshness of heaven’s new-born 
light, nor the pensiveness of the dying day 
can sober or elate the mental vision ; yet 
is there enough at every step, in every 
sound, in every object, to rivet the atten- 
tion and engross the understanding. The 
secluded lane with its green hedge-rows 
has interest—deep interest for thought. 
To the solitary rambler it furnishes mate- 
rials formarking the mighty changes which 
time has wrought in country and in town. 
But a few fleeting generations since, these 
delightful hawthorn avenues, now forming 
so prominent a feature in the rural scene- 
ry of England, had no existence. Their 
praises were uttered not in song, nor their 
evening shadows depicted in tales of 
amorous lovers. The cheerless rugged 
hewed fence once stretched in dreary view 
over the broad acres. True, the scenery 
was more interspersed than now with heath 
and forest, breaking the drear monotony 
of these artificial compartments, with the 
impervious ‘foliage of the wood and the 
dazzling gorgeousness of the golden furze. 
Who among the little band of octogena- 
rians in yon village when in youthful prime 
driving his team along this self-same road 
ever dreamt even of that passable condi- 
tion which it has now attained, with its 
nicely arched macadamized centre and its 
gradual sloping sides formed of the finest 
turf. A century since, and this half-paved, 
half-carpeted highway, was rugged as the 
moon’s surface, and impassable asthe Alps. 
England, happily for her, no doubt, can not 
now boast of those uninterrupted solitudes 
of which poets once boasted and sung in 
happy verse. Towns and villages have 
grown up in such abundance, and human 
beings have multiplied so fast, and busy 
trade, and the busy husbandman have 
penetrated so thoroughly all the haunts 
of men and nature, that ere we can have 
listened long to song of bird, or gurgling 
rill, a human voice or earthly sound of 
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something far or near breaks in upon the 
reverie, and things of earth again take 
wecedence of high and holy musings, 
Valk on observant, busied in the study 
of nature; watching every motion, mark- 
ing every object, listening to every sound, 
and hark! in the far distance, distant yet 
as the thunder when it breaks suddenly 
on the ear portentous of the coming 
storm ; — there is a strange, heavy, pro- 
tracted sound, each moment growing 
louder and louder, and suddenly appears 
in the far valley a huge figure rolling 
swiftly onward with the fleetness of the 


race-horse, assuming the appearance of a | 


flying car skimming the surface of the 
earth. O ye! our rude forefathers who 
rest beneath yon ivied tower, could ye 
but once arise to witness this ponderous 
machine rushing through the corn-fields 
with the voice of thunder, amid clouds of 
smoke, and armed with fire, would ye be- 
lieve that your children and your child- 
ren’s children were there, living, and yet 
flying through the earth, clothed with 
wings fleeter than the birds of air? No, 


ye would not, but would carry back to 
the invisible world tidings of the destroy- 
ing angel tags: 


earth in his dreadful 
chariot of flame. As it rushes on through 
open fields and now through the wooded 
dell, how interesting it is to mark its cury- 
ed course by the volume of white smoke 
that follows its onward way. We watch 
its progress till the last trace vanishes in 
the distance, and the last indistinct mur- 
mur dies away, and we find ourselves once 
more alone with nature, where the with- 
ered leaf, moved by the motion of some 
concealed creeping thing, speaks to the lis- 
tening ear, and there comes a new charm, 
as though the curtain had fallen upon some 
exhausted scene and opened up a new 
vision of loveliness, 

The mind in its mysterious desires ne- 
ver waits for a season, or a favorite hour 
for the enjoyment of its mental food. It 
finds abundance in every period of exist- 
ence at all times, at all hours. The 
blackest midnight darkness which envel- 
opes our couch gives interest enough to 
our rational powers. We awaken from 
our earliest didindier, and strangely inde- 
scribable is the firstsensation we encounter 
between the state we have just left and 
that we have approached. The first ef 
fort of the mind ig a confused, indistinct 
idea of existence, a feeling of animal life ; 


and then a sudden and full recollection of 
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what we are, and where we are, but in 
place of the familiar objects we commonly 
perceive around us, there reigns an im- 
coger darkness, The eyes unclose 
or the purpose of vision, but their vast 
faculties of perception are gone. The 
balls roll sightless in their socket and vain- 
ly wander in search of objects which they 
are wont to greet on awaking. So useless 
are the organs of sense without the glo- 
_ rious counterparts of their existence. How 
| strange, how solemn is this temporary de- 
| struction of the visual organ, and how it 
| carries us up to the great Creator who 
| a alike day and night, and makes 
both equally subservient to his purposes. 
Sometimes when the organ of sight is 
| thus unveiled, the first object discerned is 
| a glittering star peering through the case- 
ment from the immensity of space. And 
| what on this theatre of life amongst its 
most impressive wonders so wonderful as 
| this — that the eye should behold an ob- 
| ject removed millions of miles from the 
| planet on which we dwell? Strange, that 
| through the whole of that vast vacuum we 
call space, nothing should intervene to 
| hide from our sight those far-off regions 
of life and matter. How superior 1s na- 
| ture in all her vast displays of grandeur 
| to the efforts of human art. Watch the 
| first symptom of approaching day; the 
first certainty of increasing light, how 
gradually it grows upon the sight. Ob- 
jects familiar to the view close to our 
bedside, not yet fully developed, assume 
| appearances curious and fantastic, and 
| with every passing moment adopt new and 
| phantom shapes ; and ever and anon mock 
our faculties of indentity. The opposite 
| house is at first a dark shapeless mass on- 
|ly separated from the general gloom by 
| the glimmering light, which | mee eg ert 
| the roof, marks it as a thing having height 
}and proportion ; whilst the trees assume 
| form and lineament by the pervading light 
which marks their outline and separates 
|one from another. But what a gorgeous 
panorama it is; still new views expanding 
on the vision till we find ourselves ushered 
into the presence of an endless diversity 
of beautiful and darling images, and the 
| world of to-day becomes the world of yes- 
terday. Oh! how wisely has nature adapt- 
,ed her ever-changing scenes of day and 
| night, of storm and calm, of heat and cold, 
and good and ill, to a restless, change-lov- 
ing being, such as man always was, and 
|is, and ever will be. The mind only ex- 
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pean and ripens by the action of change. 
here is nothing permanent in its compo- 
sition — there is no point gained at which 
it desires to stay — it is ever passing on 
and leaves behind allthat has been. We 
desire not spring with its budding leaves 
and early flowers, and feeling of joyous 
hope, because we wish that spring should 
be an abiding time, nor would we wish to 
make an eternal dwelling in its garlanded 
bosom. No, it is that winter with all its 
snug-housed and carpeted enjoyments 
have'grown too common, too worn, for our 
fluctuating desires. The cheerful fireside, 
the evening parties, the concert, the play, 
the vast stores of literary and amusing 
knowledge, themselves a vast and unex- 
plored world of variety, have ceased to 
satisfy the restless monitor within. 

Truly nature and man were formed for 
each other, not only because nature at- 
tracts the mind toward itself, not only 
because the mind is drawn involuntarily 
to the love and study of the sublime and 
beautiful, but that both involve in their 
very existence the elements of perpetual 
change. The very order of nature and 
the harmonies which it exhibits are all the 
result of change. The elements, though 
severally retaining an existence, restless 
and unsettled are ever changing their 
form and condition ; forming new combi- 
nations, and annihilating the mode of their 
previous existence. What is the history 
of the planetary system, and doubtless of 
all other systems, but one of ever contin- 
uous change ; huge masses of matter now 
progressing from order to disorder, and 
now again from disorder, growing into 
loveliness and perfectibility; perhaps to 
be again revolutionized and Samedelie’ 
eternally in the mathematical cycles of 
their duration! And what is the history 
of man through the few succeeding centu- 
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series of change — one perpetual round of 
physical, moral, and intellectual progres- 
sion and retrogression ? See that helpless 
babe whose morbid features scarcely as- 
sume the distinctiveness of human indivi- 
duality, yet in a few weeks only do we 
witness the rapid growth of its physical 
frame and of its perceptive powers. It 
| has commenced a journey, during which 
| there is no pause, no cessation. The place 
|and scenery through which we travel to- 
| day will be left behind to-morrow and 
will never be seen again but by the aid of 
memory. And O memory! how dost 
thou betray us into error. How fondly 
do we fancy in our recollections of the 
past, that we travel over the same ground 
again, where we strayed in early days. 
| True, there is a power in memory to re- 
| call facts and images, and to restore to us 
old localities, but alas! the pure unsullied 
| joys of early years, the glorious hopes and 
| promises of a sunny future, and the reali- 
| zation of youthful pleasures can never be 
| recalled in their purity and intensity by 
| the most ardent efforts of the imagination, 
| The mental as well as the physical powers 
}are ever changing, and how can it be 
| otherwise? As the frame emerges from in- 
| fancy to youth, and from youth to man- 
hood, the mental development which 
/marks each successive stage passes away 
also, and gives birth to new forms of 
|thought. We strive perpetually to call 
'from past existence its aa though 
| faded delights, and we half fancy that old 
'feelings are revived within us, but in 
| sober reality, that which has been never 
| returns, as memory a thousand times 
stronger than it is, we could never a se- 
| cond time realize by-gone feelings, because 
| the constitutional functions which at any 
| period of our lives were the springs of our 
| physical and mental life, have become so 











ries over which his biography extends! | changed, that they can not again act in 
Not one page is there in the chronicles of | the same capacity. Could memory restore 
his being but tells of change, onward, ever | to seme the feelings and experience 
onward change—change in the develop- | of youth, it would be reversing the order 


ment of his intellectual and social charac- 
ter—now a grovelling, untutored, un- 
clothed animal, now a civilized, cultivat- 
ed, creative, half-godlike intelligence. 


|of nature which carries every thing on- 
|ward. Youth would be taking the place 
|of manhood, and manhood the place of 
| boyhood, and life wamld consequently re- 





Equally big with change is the fate of na-|trograde from its ordinary course. To 
tions. Babylon and Tyre and ancient | see, to know, to feel again what is past, in 
Greece have shared a fate but common to | all its original intensity, would be no less 
the world. Nations rise but to fall, and | than a subversion of the order of nature. 
they fall for others to rise on the common | It would be a real palpable miracle. We 
ruin, And individual life, what is it from | pass on from scene to scene, happy some- 
the cradle to the tomb but one perpetual | times as the bee passing from flower to 
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flower, but like that summer-day charmer, 
we can not from the same flower extract 
the honey twice. We may pass indeed 
from scene to scene, enjoying sweet after 
sweet, and we may pluck full many a fra- 
grant flower, but never, never can we 
pluck the same a second time. We gath- 
er it, enjoy it, and it dies. This is no 
error of nature. Memory recalls facts, and 
scenes, and data sufficiently clear for all 
the practical purposes of life, whilst the 
mind, ever new, seeks and finds in every 
succeeding change of its existence new 
resources equivalent to its changing de- 
sires. To resuscitate any former condition 
of mind and to embody in our mental 
exercises only what we or others have 
before thought or felt, would be to sus- 
pend the faculty for new discoveries, new 
facts, and new feelings, a tendency not 
likely to emanate from the laws governing 
intellectual existence. A perception of 
facts and principles pervades all minds 
however varying may be the capacity to 
follow them in detail. The perception of 
beauty is a faculty as universal as mind 
itself. The simplest rustic who goes forth 
to his labor on a summer morning, wheth- 
er or not his thoughts may be directed to 
any particular object, is nevertheless con- 
scious that a glorious scene surrounds him. 
The feelings of his physical frame are elat- 
ed to a height of enjoyment scarcely 
related to the dull vacuity pervading his 
existence amid the gloom of a wintry day, 
The life of living light and beauty has 
penetrated his inward life and touched it 
with sensations allied to a higher humani- 
ty. He may not with a painter’s eye 
watch the ever-varying hues and tints of 
a gorgeous eastern sky ; nor with a poet’s 
ear drink in the music of the towering 
lark’s matin song; nor may he see em- 
bodied in the wide expanse of hill and 
dale a perpetual feast for the mental vo- 
luptuary. No—the details of these glories 
may be hidden from his contracted voca- 
bulary of nature’s language, but a ray of 
his divine light"penetrates deeply into the 
mysterious dreamings. From low to high 
ascends this all-pervading sense of beauty 
in the outward world. One loves to gaze 
in rapt devotion on the blue waters 
of the mighty deep as they stretch on- 
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ward far as eye can’traverse the boundless 
distance. Another delights to revel in 
some gorgeous scenery that meets his 
view from the secluded eminence, and 
without the attraction of any particular 
object to drink in at a draught its sublim- 
ity as a connected whole. Another loves 
to gaze on the starry heavens and amid 
the still beauty of night, contemplate the 
immensity and mystery of interminable 
space. Another prefers to seize on some 
captivating object and watch its wonder- 
ful endowments in all the details of its 
existence. It may be a flower, a bird, an 
insect, or even a creature belonging to 
some anterior order of nature, whose be- 
ing and habits are attested by the very 
stones on which we tread. 

So universal are the objects of interest, 
that we have only to cast a glance on the 
expanse of earth and the mind seizes on a 
motive, and feels a new impulse acting 
within. If the first object that meets the 
gaze be but a wall surmounted with a 
covering of earth, yet is it not devoid of 
interest. It hems in some hallowed spot 
of earth where human footsteps are ever 
pacing to and fro, and shuts in from the 

yublic eye the daily walks of domestic life. 
Where is the cottage, humble, though it 
be, but has been the scene of great events, 
of intense feeling, of glorious hopes, and 
of agonizing fears? It may have been 
the scene of new-born life, and of ghastly 
death—it may have witnessed the warring 
elements of good and evil battling for the 
mastery —it may have been the play- 
ground of happy childhood, and the home 
of innocent beauty. Where is an object 
but links itself to human sympathies, or 
calls something back from the far depths 
of memory? The rough-hewn stile that 
marks the village pathway, may have be- 
come indelibly fixed in the memory of 
human beings. The first vow of earth- 
ly love may have been plighted on that 
rural seat, and that quiet retreat which 
forms the rendezvous of the village youth, 
may be stored in many a bosom as a me- 
mento of enjoyments long past. There is 
no desert so barren, no situation so bleak 
and joyless, but the mind by association can 
convert into a paradise, abounding with 
food for memory, or resources for thought. 
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From Dickens’ Household Words. 


a ae 


Tux age of composite metals, which has 
given us so many false Dromios pretend- | 
ing to brotherhood with silver, seems 
likely to pass away. Ina short time we | 
shall be in possession of a new metal, which 
need not be ashamed to announce itself by 
a distinct name. A pewter-pot, is simply 
an honest pewter-pot ; he does not give 
himself out for a silver tankard, a royal 
claret-jug, a festive flagon, a would-be 
chalice, or any thing of that kind. There 
he stands on the clean deal table, with his 
venerably white bushy wig of foam ; and | 
you know that his heart overflows with | 
generous stout, with bitter or dulcet ale, | 
or with harmonious half-and-half. Pewter | 
is not a humbug metal. 





All substitute | 
silvers are hambugs and changelings. 

But it seems at last as if grandmother | 
Earth, being a little aided by human wit, | 
had been gradually preparing for the 
banishment of her illegitimate offspring, | 
by the advancement of those who are | 
pure blood. One of Lavoisier’s most re- 
markable prophecies was that, in the 
mineral substances designated by the 
common names of earths and alkalies, veri- 
table metals exist. Guided by the pierc- 
ing foresight of his genius, the illustrious 
founder oe tidAett chemistry asserted that 
the fixed alkalies and the earths hitherto 
known by the designations of lime, mag- 
nesia, alumina, barytes, strontian, and so 
on, are nothing else than the oxides or 
rusts of special metals. Twenty years 
afterwards, Sir Humphrey Davy, by sub- 
mitting these compounds to the analysis 
of the voltaic pile, justified Lavoisier’s 
prediction. | the decomposing action 
of the electric fluid, he separated the metal 
and the oxygen which had constituted, by 
their union, the alkalies and the earths. 
Treating potash and soda thus, he isolated 
their radical metals, potassium and sodium ; 
and, shortly afterwards, by operating on 
barytes, strontian, and lime, * obtained 
from those earths their radical metals, 
But, in consequence of the feeble conduct- 
ing power of the terreous compounds, 
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other earthly bases defied him to reduce 
them ; and, amongt them, alumina. 

Davy’sstartling discovery of the strange 
stores which he found hidden in odd cor- 
ners of Nature’s cupboard, are well re- 
membered ; and it required no marvellous 
acuteness to surmise that one short-lived 
man had not entirely completed the ex- 
amination of the stock in hand. That 
many of his new metals were unstable 
equilibriums under the ordinary influence 
of the air and the weather, is nothing ; 
the properties and affinities of no one 
metal are any rule for what shall be the 
properties and affinities of another. One 
modern metal, platina, has proved emi- 
nently and usefully stable. Since Davy’s 
time, however, the crop of planets over- 
head has been more plentiful than that of 
metals underground. Many chemists— 
amongst others Berzelius and Oérsted— 
failed to extend their conquests in the 
same direction; and, for twenty years, 
these substances could only be considered 
as metallic oxides, in a theoretical light 
founded on analogy. It was not till eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven that a 
German chemist, Wodhler, succeeded in 
reducing them. 

But within the course of the last two 
years, in consequence of that first step, a 
treasure has been divined, unearthed, and 
brought to light, which it is as hard to 
believe in as a prosaic fact, as it is to feel 
assured that by descending through a trap- 
door in a ruined vault, you will enter an 
Arabian Nights’ garden, wherein the 
leaves are emeralds and the fruits on every 
tree are rubies, amethysts, topazes, and 
carbuncles. What do you think of a metal 
as white as silver, as unalterable as gold, 
as easily melted as copper, as tough as 
iron; which is malleable, ductile, and with 
the singular quality of being lighter than 
glass? Such a metal does exist, and that 
in. considerable quantities on the surface 
of the globe. “Where? From what 
distant region does it come?” There is 
no occasion to hunt far and wide ; it is to 
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be found everywhere, and consequently in 
the locality which you honor with your 
residence. More than that, you do not 
want for it within doors at home; you 
touch it (not exactly by direct and simple 
contact) several times in the day. The 
poorest of men tramples it under his feet, 
and is possessed of at least a few samples 
of it. The metal, in fact, in the form of 
an oxide, is one of the main component 
elements of clay ; and as clays enter into 
the composition of arable land, and are the 
material on which the potter exerts his 
skill, every farmer is a sort of miner or 
jlacer, and every broken potsherd is an 
ingot in its way. Our new-found metal 
is atumrNntum, (of which alumina is the 
oxide,) orignally discovered by the German 
chemist Wohler. 

Wohler was inspired with the happy 
thought of substituting a powerful chemical 
effect to the action of the voltaic pile as a 
means of extracting the earthy metals. 
Potassium and sodium, the radical metals 
of potash and soda, are of all metals those 
which offer the most energetic chemical 
affinities. It might, therefore, be fairly 


expected that, by submitting to the action | 
of potassium or sodium one of the earthy | 


compounds which it was desired to reduce 
to its elements, the potassium would 
destroy the combination, and would set 
free the new metal which was being sought 
in its isolated state. The experiment justi- 
fied the expectation. In order to obtain 
metallic aluminium, M. Wohler em- 
ployed the compound which results from 
the union of that metal with chlorine; 
that is to say, chloride of aluminium. At 
the bottom of a porcelain crucible he 
placed several fragments of potassium, and 
upon them, a nearly equal volume of chlo- 
ride of aluminium. The crucible was 
placed over a spirit-of-wine lamp, and was 
continued there, until the action in the 
crucible was quite complete. Under 
these condition, the chloride of aluminium 
was entirely decomposed ; in consequence 
of its superior affinity, the potassium drove 
the aluminium from its combination with 
the chlorine, and laid hold of the latter 
substance, to form chloride of potassium, 
leaving the aluminium free in a metallic 
state. As chloride of potassium is a salt 
which is soluble in water, it suffices to 

lunge the crucible in water; the alumin- 
tum then appears ina state of liberty. 
The metal thus isolated presented itself 
as a gray powder, snpable of assuming 
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metallic brightness under friction ; but, 
according to M. Wohler, it refused to 
melt even at the highest temperature, and 
was essentially oxidizable. Other earthy 
metals were similarly obtained ; all gene- 
ral surmises respecting their properties 
proved deceptive ; the only point they 
possessed in common was, to have hither- 
to remained unknown. 

It is not surprising that Wohler, when 
he had got his aluminium, did not con- 
ceive a full or exact idea of what sort of 
creature he had caught in his toils. The 
actual presence and existence, and the re- 
markable properties of the metal extracted 
from clay, have been known for more than 
a twelvemonth past; but the minds of 
the public, and even of learned men, have 
been filled with uncertainties and doubts 
as to the reality of the assertion and 
promises that have been made respect- 
ing this curious and novel production. 
In eighteen hundred and fifty-four M. 
Deville, professor of chemistry at the Ecole 
Normale, at Paris, having attentivel 
studied the aluminium of which M. 
Wohler had only offered a transitory 
glimpse, found to his surprise that the 
metallic stranger displayed very different 
qualifications to those which its discoverer 
attributed to it. Its real attributes are 
so remarkable as to encourage a very 
high idea of the future prospects in store 
for it. 

When M. Dumas presented to the 
Academy of Arts the specimens of alumin- 
ium obtained by M. Deville, he called at- 
tention to the sonority of the metal, which 
rivalled that of the most sonorous brasses— 
that of bell-metal, for instance. This 
quality has not been hitherto found in any 
metal in its pure state, and is another 
singularity in the history, of clay-metal. 
Aluminium prepared by Messieurs Ch. 
and Al, Tessier, according to the con- 
ditions prescribed by M. Deville, was put 
into the hands of workmen in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Christophe and Co. The 
men report the new metal to be at least 
as easy to work as silver ; they even state 
that there is no absolute necessity to re- 
melt it a second time. Hitherto, the 
means of soldering aluminium had not 
been found, simply on the Messrs. Tessier’s 
authority, because alloys of the metal had 
not been tried. They declare that the de- 
sired result is the easiest possible. By 
alloying aluminium with zinc, tin, or silver, 
solders aré obtained, whose point of fusion 
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is much lower than that of aluminium it- 
self, allowing the operation to be perform- 
ed with a simple spirit-of-wine lamp, and 
even without any previous scraping or 


cleaning, exactly as if they were soldering | 
The Minister of Commerce was | 


silver. 
applied to, to open a competition for the 
manufacture of aluminium, and that the 


produce of such rivalry should furnish the | 


material for the medals awarded at the 
close of the Universal Exposition of ’Fifty- 
five. 

Aluminium is contained in clay in the 
proportion of from twenty to five-and- 
twenty per cent. Greenland cryolite con- 
sists of aluminium thirteen per cent, 
sodium nearly thirty-three per cent, and 
flourine fifty-four per cent. It is of a 
bright and shining white; intermediate 


between the color of silver and that of 


platina. It is lighter than glass ; its tena- 
city is considerable ; it is worked by the 
hammer with the greatest facility, and it 
may be drawn into wire of extreme fine- 
ness ; it melts at a temperature lower than 
the point of fusion of silver. Here is a 
list of characterigtics sufficient to entitle 
this simple body to take rank with the 
metals of daily use in the arts; but its 
chemical properties render it still more 
valuable. Aluminium is a metal com- 
pletely inalterable by the atmosphere ; it 
may be exposed without tarnishing, both 
to dry air and to moist air. Whilst our 
usual metals—such as tin, lead, and zinc 
—when recently cut, soon lose their bright- 
ness if exposed to damp air—aluminium, 
under the same circumstances, remains as 
brilliant as gold, platina, or silver; it is 
even superior to the last of those metals 
as to resistance to the action of the atmo- 
sphere ; in fact, silver, when exposed to 
sulphurated hydrogen gas, is attacked by 
it, and turns speedily black ; and, conse- 
quently, silver articles, after a long expo- 
sure to atmospheric air, are dulled at last 
by the small quantities of suphurated 
hydrogen which are accidentally combined 
with the air. Aluminium, on the con- 
trary, offers a perfect resistance to the 
action of sulphurated hydrogen, and in 
this respect claims a notable superiority 
over silver. Again, aluminium decidedly 
a the ao of nn azotic and sul- 

uric acids, applied cold, produce no 
rect whatever. Phin plates of aluminium 
may be kept immersed in azotic or sul- 
phuric acid without suffering dissolution or 
eveninjury. Chlorydric acid alone attacks 
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|and dissolves it. The advantages to be 
derived from a metal endowed with such 
qualities are easy to be understood. Its 
future place as a raw material in all sorts 
of industrial applications is undoubted, and 
we may expect soon to see it, in some 
shape or other, in the hands of the civil- 
ized world at large. 

Nevertheless, its destiny may have been 
in some measure mistaken. It can not re- 
| place gold or silver in precious alloys, in 
|coin, and jewelry. The great value and 
merit of gold and silver as precious metals 
lies in the ease with which they are with- 
drawn from the combinations in which 
they have been made to enter. By very 
simple chemical processes, gold and silver 
are with facility separated from the com- 
pounds which contain them. Aluminium, 
unfortunately, is devoid of that property ; 

it can not be eliminated in its metallic 
| state like gold and silver from its different 
|}compounds. Instead of aluminium you 
| get alumina—that is to say, the base of 
clay—a worthless substance. Nor can a 
metal, whose origin is so widely diffused 
as clay is, ever hope to be accepted, in 
| any case, as the representative of wealth. 
Aluminium, therefore, will be exclu- 
| sively reserved for manufacturing require- 
|ments. It will be applied to the fabrica- 
| tion of vessels and instruments of all kinds 
|in which resistance to the action of the 
| air and to chemical agents is.indispensable. 
| Surgeons, for instance, are hoping that it 
| will render services of the highest class. 
|For the decoration of interiors, where 
'silver turns black, aluminium will shine 
transcendently. In proportion as the 
| cheap production of aluminium becomes 
/more and more an established fact, the 
|more we shall find it entering into house- 
| hold uses—for travelling purposes, for in- 
stance, for which its lightness is no small 
merit, It may probably send tin to the 
right-about-face, drive copper saucepans 
into penal servitude, and blow up German- 
silver sky-high into nothing. Hencefor- 
ward, respectable babies will be born with 
aluminium spoons in their mouths, 

Such anticipations would be open to the 
charge of exaggeration, if aluminium were 
now to be produced only by the original 
expensive method; but potassium is en- 
tirely dispensed with. Aluminium is ob- 
tained by treating its chloride with sodium 
—a substance whose chemical affinities are 
very energetic, and which sets the alumi- 
nium free by forming chloride of sodium. 
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Accordingly, the manufacture consists of 
two operations, First, the preparation 
of chloride of aluminium; secondly, the 
decomposition of chloride of alumina by 
sodium. 

This is not the place for further details; 
but it may be noted that sodium, which 
was formerly dear, is now to be had at 
a reasonable price. It is no exaggeration 
to insist, for instance, on the extreme in- 
nocuousness of the metal, and its suitable- 
ness for many purposes where tin is ob- 
jectionable from the extreme facility with 
which it is dissolved by organic acids; 
there is no mistake about its superiority 
to silver in resisting solutions of salt, and 
to other kitchen utensils on which mix- 
tures of salt and vinegar have a corroding 
effect. 

M. Deville claims for aluminium no 
more than an intermediate rank between 
the precious metals and the oxidizable 
metals, such as tin and copper; but he 
feels assured that, even in that subordinate 
office, it will be found a most useful minis- 
ter to human wants. The French Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has recognized 
the importance of the discovery, by re- 
commending the promotion of the Messrs. 
Wohler and Deville to be officers of the 
Legion of Honor; urging that the merit 
of the metallurgic chemists ought to be 
thus acknowledged, because, in his opinion, 
the moment had arrived when Science had 
already fulfilled her part, and it was the 
turn of manufacturing Art to begin. It 
is true that aluminium, in spite of its ex- 
treme profusion, and of the matters em- 
ployed in its extraction, can not yet com- 
pete in lowness of price with copper and 
tin, or practically even with silver. Long 
industrial practice alone will attain that 
object ; but Science has nobly fulfilled her 
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duty. She has discovered the metal, 
specified its properties, and organized the 
means of extracting it on a large scale. 
Scientific men have invented all, both ap- 
paratus and manipulations, and have made 
over to commercial manufacturers the 
fruit of their industry with rare disinter- 
estedness, 

The latest news is, that aluminium is 
now made in quantities, in various Paris- 
ian laboratories, though not very cheaply. 
What more ought we reasonably to ex- 
pect from a chickling metal, that was only 
hatched the other day, and which has yet 
to attain its full growth and powers of 
flight ? 

A final word. If aluminium is hoping 
to replace either gold and silver, or copper 
and tin, or to take its own place without 
replacing any thing, it may do so in the 
Arts and manufactures; but it never can 
in literature or popular speech, unless it 
be fitted with a new and better name. 
Aluminium, or, as some write it, Alumi- 
num, is neither French nor English ; but 
a fossilized part of Latin speech, about as 
suited to the mouths of the populace as an 
ichthyosauros cutlet or a dinornis marrow- 
bone. It must adopt some short and ver- 
nacular title. There would be no harm 
in clay-tin, while we call iron-ware tin ; 
loam-silver might plead quicksilver, as a 
precedent ; glebe-gold would be at least 
.as historically true as mosaic gold. A 
skillful word-coiner might strike something 
good out of the Greek and Latin roots— 
argil, though a Saxon etymology is far 
preferable. But something in the diction- 
ary line must be attempted. I should 
like to know what will become of poor 
“ Aluminium” when it gets into the 
mouths of travelling tinkers or of Hebrew 
dealers in marine stores ? 








WONDERS 


Tue West-Indies are full of wonders. 
Nature has been prodigal of fertuiity and 
beauty. Sea, land, and sky, all assume 
their brightest aspect, the birds and 
flowers their most brilliant hues, and the 
forests their densest. shade. The Gulf 
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| Stream traverses the ocean for four thou- 
sand miles, like a mighty river, from one 
to two hundred miles wide; the sea and 
land breezes, the former fresh and bracing, 
the latter laden with delightful fragrance, 
daily afford an agreeable variety ; the tro- 
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pical dews, resting like heavy rain on the 
morning world, borrow from the sunrise 


a magical brightness, while the sky seems | 
more blue and clear, and the moon and | 


stars nearer, than in our misty north. 
Then the magnifieent groups of almost 
innumerable islands are characterized by 
remarkable physical peculiarities and va- 
rieties of size, form, and fertility. There 
is Cuba, eight hundred miles long, 
abounding in valleys and savannahs of 
inexhaustible fertility, and traversed, 
throughout its length, by a chain of 
lofty mountains girdled by almost virgin 
forests—Porto Rico, with its rich low- 
lands, and hill slopes cultivated in terra- 
ces, rising one above the other to the very 
summits, presenting to the eye a pleasing 
succession of variegated green—Hayti, 
with mountain ranges clustered together, 
in the centre of the island, into the mighty 
mass of the Cibao, yet boasting of broad 
valleys, crystal streams, and ion fringed 
with thick foliage—beautiful Jamaica, 
(the land of springs,) sheltered by the 
other Antilles from the desolating force 
of the hurricane, with its invigorating 
breezes, the morning gifts of the ocean, 
and the balmy evening air borne on the 
lofty summits of the Blue Mountains, 
amidst whose recesses the scenery as- 
sumes a character of Alpine grandeur, and 
only wants the addition of snows and gla- 
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| ciers to rival the lower ranges of Switzer- 
| land—the rocky Archipelago of the Baha- 
mas—St. Vincent, where the massive 
form of the Souffriére, with its vast crater 
more than three miles in circumference, 
rears its dusky head continually veiled in 
clouds—Dominica, with its singular ca- 
vern, which the imaginative and super- 
stitious negroes view with awe and reve- 
rence, its mountain sides covered with 
orange and lime trees, and dark woods 
enlivened by the snow-white blossoms of 
the citron—Trinidad, celebrated for its 
pitch lake, its rich soil, and inpenetrable 
forests, where flourish the-cedar, the ma- 
hogany, the cotton tree, the wild fig, and 
the palm—St. Lucia, with its still smould- 
ering volcano, crusted over with sulphur 
and cinders, its mineral springs, and green 
bamboo trees—Barbadoes, where are nu- 
merous boiling springs, and natural baths 
—the charming island of Grenada, with 
smiling orchards, and green valleys, full 
of deep repose, as if the spirit of loveliness 
had fallen asleep amidst their whispering 
trees—Montserrat, the land of mountains 
—Nevis, so named by Columbus, because 
the white mists perpetually floating 
around its tropical summits reminded him 
of the snow-clad heights of Spain. All 
these and a hundred more are set like 
gems on the calm blue bosom of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea.—London Review. 








From Sharpe's Magazine. 


THE 


CHAPTER I. 


In the garden of a villa situate on the 
confines of a southern county, an old 
man was engaged in forming the border 
of a bed of auriculas. Every now and 
then he ceased his labor for an instant, 
and carefully lifting the bending head of 
a flower, gazed upon it approvingly. Old 
Herbert was fond of flowers, and like 
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most men who retain that predilection in 
mature life, he was of a gentle disposition. 
Moreover, he was contented with his 
lot, and his kind, placid countenance and 
venerable white locks were a welcome 
a to every one in the village of 

apleton, where it was deemed a high 
compliment to say of a friend: “That he 
had as little of the devil in him as old 





Herbert,” 
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While the old gardener was thus con- 

genially employed, a young man came 
own the garden-walk, sauntering along 

and occasionally stopping to examine 
some floral beauty of preéminent attrac- 
tions, or view the wide prospect over a 
richly cultivated and undulating country 
from a favorable point. Arthur Hughes, 
who now approached, was a young man 
of the middle height, neatly but paar d 
dressed, with almost too great an avoid- 
ance of ornament. His countenance, how- 
ever, enabled him to dispense with adven- 
titious aid, and was perhaps set off to ad- 
vantage by the extreme plainness of his 
apparel. A dark complexion was shaded 
with black hair, which fell in natural 
ringlets upon a wide and lofty forehead. 
The thin lips would have given the mouth 
too severe an expression, had it not been 
for the half-smile that usually sat upon 
them ; but the predominant features were 
the black flashing eyes which illumined 
the whole of Arthur’s countenance with 
a kind of spiritual light. ‘“ Good morn- 
ing, Herbert,” said he as he reached the 
spot where the old gardener was working 
—“the garden begins to look capital— 
those peonies yonder are very fine—and 
these auriculas too do great credit to 
your care.” “ Ay, you are fondof flow- 
ers, Mr, Hughes,” returned the old man. 
“Very—lI have loved them from infancy,” 
replied Arthur, “ Ah! well, that’s what I 
like, Mr. Hughes,” said old Herbert; “I 
know you are very book-learned and that 
sort of thing, but if you didn’t like flow- 
ers, I shouldn’t envy you.” 

“ And I should regret to lose my affec- 
tion for nature’s gems,” returned the 
youth, caressing one of the old man’s fa- 
vorite flowers. “I believe you, Mr, Ar- 
thur,” returned the old gardener leaning 
on the rake with which he had just been 
levelling the surface of the bed; “now 
there’s the young squire as we call him, 
doesn’t care a bit about gardening, al- 
though he does put a flower in his button- 
hole sometimes—he fancies he ’dorns the 
flower, not the flower him. For my part, 
I wish he did like them pretty things, for 
I have my misgivings about him.” 

“Oh! you know Edward Moreton is 
young, handsome, and petted, and you 
must make allowance for him, good 
Herbert ; besides, he is heir to a nice es- 
tate.” “More’s the pity, say I, Mr. 
Hughes, that he isn’t a different sort of 
young man, for they do say down in the 
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village that there’s a match making up 
*tween him and our Miss Agnes.” Arthur 
Hughes colored deeply, and in order to 
cover his confusion busied himself with 
some carnations that required supporting. 
“ Mr, Roland is Moreton’s guardian, and 
of course Moreton is often up at the 
Rookery, perhaps that is what the gossips 
found their story on,” saidhe. “ Well, 
however that may be,” rejoined old Her- 
bert, “if the village folks could have their 
will, Miss Agnes would have another 
sweet-heart, and I know who,” 

“ But if the young lady is pleased, sure- 
ly the villagers will be satisfied,” remark- 
ed Arthur Hughes, and he applied him- 
self still more busily to the drooping 
plants. “ Well now, Mr. Hughes,” re- 
sumed the gardener after a pause, “ I think 
it’s only fair to tell you what I heard Mr, 
Moreton saying toe Mr. Roland, when I 
was by. ‘Mr. Roland,’ says he, ‘still 
waters flow deep; what do you think of 
Mr. Hughes gallivanting old dame 
Johnson’s daughter?’ and he went on to 
tell Mr. Roland how he had seen you and 
her walking together, and caught you sev- 
eral times coming out of the old dame’s 
cottage late of an evening. Squire More- 
ton talked in a joking way like, but I saw 
mischief in his eye, and I know you're 
a good-principled young gentlemen, Mr. 
Hughes, and wouldn’t do a wrong thing 
to , al Johnson—I just mention the 
matter, sir, that you may be on your 
guard, for Mr. Roland perhaps didn’t 
know it was a lie as I do.” “It is true, 
Herbert, but I can explain the circum- 
stance, and be assured [have doneand shall 
do nothing to forfeit your good opinion,” 
replied Hughes roe “T believe you, 
sir,’ returned the old man; “there’s 
wheels within wheels as they say, and no 
doubt you’ve got good reasons for 
what you do, but Moreton’s no friend of 
yours, and he has got the ear of Mr. Ro- 
land, for all that Daddie Brown says, ‘If 
folks had their own, Neddy Moreton 
wouldn’t hold his head so high ;? but here 
he comes; the young squire is always in 
such high spirits they don’t seem natural.” 
* Ah! how are you, friend Herbert, if the 
lilies toil not, you toil for them; doesn’t 
it make your back ache?” cried Moreton 
addressing Herbert, as he came _ up. 
* And you, most grave and reverend sig- 
nor, how are you meditating on the su 
lime and beautiful, eh?” he continued 


extending two fore-fingers of his right 
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hand to Arthur in a patronising way. 
Hughes received his greeting with a 
somewhat constrained civility. ‘“‘ Well, 
Hughes,” continued Moreton, “ don’t you 
find this sort of life deuced slow—come 
and have a touch at billiards.” “TI don’t 
play.” “There’s a fellow. Why, how do 
you get through your days; you haven’t 
above four hours’ work at the Rookery; a 
man might make himself jolly in your 
place. tv on my life, I think you’re in 
love — who is the chosen one? Miss 
Fairweather, the village belle, is a fine 
lass, and I hear you and she are very good 
friends.” “It is time for me to see about 
Henry Roland’s Latin lesson, so I wish 
you good morning, Mr. Moreton, good 
morning, Herbert,” and Arthur turned 
back and walked towards the house. 
“T say, Herbert,” said Moreton as soon 
as Arthur was out of*ear-shot, “a queer 
cove, that—well-meaning fellow enough, 
and he has something here,” he continued, 
touching his head—“ but he’s confound- 
edly stupid in some things. I do believe 
he casts sheep’s glances at Miss Roland— 
which is very absurd of him.” “Is it ?” 
said old Herbert doubtfully. “I don’t 
understand such matters—but he’s young 
and she’s young, you know, Squire.” 
“Very true,” replied Moreton, “ but he’s 
poor, and she’s a beauty—besides, he is a 
nobody’s son.” “A what?” “ What you 
calla chance child, no fault of his, but still 
put this and that together, and he has got 
no great chance. Mr. Roland too has 
other views for the young lady.” “ Well, 
I don’t understand such matters,” said the 
old gardener, and he went on trimming his 
border of double jasmine and sweet wil- 
liam, while Mr. Edward Moreton took his 
way to the billiard-room of the “ Maple- 


ton Arms.” 
CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Roland of the Rookery, Mapleton, 
was a man of reputed substance who had 
raised himself from small beginnings by 
rare mercantile talents and unwearying 
perseverance. He was astern proud man 
of the world, intolerant of what he called 
romantic notions, and deeply impressed 
with the importance of that which he had 
ever labored to attain, wealth. Having 
achieved his own elevation, Mr. Rolanc 
indulged a praiseworthy desire to give his 
children ? ia educational advantages 
of which his own youth had been deprived, 
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and thus to enable his family to take the 
position in society to which his wealth had 
raised them without any humiliating 
sense of inferiority in point of mental cul- 
ture and accomplishments. With this 
view he had sought a tutor for his sons 
Henry and Robert, and had accepted the 
services of Arthur Hughes in that capaci- 
ty, on the strong recommendation of the 
head master of the public school in which 
Arahur had been educated. 

Besides his two sons, the family of Mr. 
Roland consisted of his wife, a good-na- 
tured lady, to whom, however, prosperity 
had imparted an air of patronising superi- 
ority towards persons who lacked the 
smile of fortune, and a daughter Ag- 
nes, of whom mention has been made. 
Richard Moreton, the father of the young 
squire, was a life tenant of the neighbor- 
ing Crossley Hall estate which was entail- 
ed on his eldest son. Upon his death-bed, 
he left his son to the guardianship of his 
friend Mr. Roland, in whose integrity he 
had great confidence, and it was found 
that the same gentlemen was appointed 
Edward’s legal guardian under his 
father’s will. As this young gentleman 
was the only child of Mr. and Mrs. More- 
ton, he would become entitled to the 
Crossley estate on attaining twenty-one. 
During the five years necessary to bring 
about that auspicious event he became the 
ward of Mr. Roland, who was too pru- 
dent to be displeased at the partiality 
Edward Moreton showed towards his 
daughter, and considered a union between 
them as not only a probable but very de- 
sirable “wind up” of his guardianship. 
At the time Arthur Hughes became a 
“dependent” of the Rookery family, Ag- 
nes was a well-grown blonde of seventeen. 
There was an airiness of manner about 
her, betokening to a superficial observer 
the newly emancipated school-girl, but be- 
neath there lay deep in her heart strong and 
earnest feeling. On all points of principle 
Agnes had a determined will of her own, 
and without being by any means a senti- 
mental young lady, she scorned those 
petty meannesses which obtained a vicious 
currency under the style of prudential 
motives. It is not to be wondered at, that 
the young tutor quickly became sensible 
of the power of the lively beauty. Her 
kind and sunny temper in the first in- 
stance attracted him, and the impression 
was rendered deep and permanent by a 
growing sense of her moral strength and 
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unselfish instincts. On the other hand | ily but steadily undermining Arthur’s posi- 
Agnes was not uninterested in the young | tion. A little scandal repeated “in a jok- 
student. She qould not fail to appreciate | ing way like,” as old Herbert said, a mys- 
his high sense of honor, while his cultivat- | terious hint, at more than was spoken, an 
ed intellect and warm imagination threw | hypothetical ascription of the meanest mo- 
a charm over his conversation which was | tives, a sly sneer at penniless bookworms, 
wanting in that of more dashing young | an ironical expression of regret that ille- 
gentlemen. Often Arthur was encourag- | gitimacy should be a stigma on the inno- 
ed by the sympathy of his fairyoung friend, cent offspring of illicit love, and many 
to reveal to her those bright visions of | another ee of cunning, had been 
future ret eminence which would have | brought to bear on Mr. Roland with a 
been laughed at by most of his acquaint- | view to damage Arthur Hughes in his es- 
ances, but which she regarded as no un-| timation; but the crowning piece of stra- 
worthy aspirations. Probably neither the | tegy was an insinuation (to which Mr. 
young tutor nor the young lady were fully | Roland however gave little heed) that his 
conscious of the relation in which they | daughter was regarded in the light of a 
stood to one another ; for it often happens | matrimonial speculation by the poverty- 
that a friendship arising between two | stricken tutor. So the young squire did 
young people of opposite sexes, frequently | not doubt that his wily policy hhad succeed- 
throwninto companionship, long continues |ed and chuckled over the flight of his 
without creating a suspicion of a more | discomfited rival. “I’m too much for the 
tender reality, until the inevitable moment | little pedant,” he thought. As the young 
arrives when it is to be cut short by the | squire of Crossley Hall now had the field 
same hand of destiny that gave it origin. | to himself, he determined to take speedy 
nod it was cook a rae ~- ba —— for a “we Fl - — 
sation with oO erbert he had never | with regard to Miss Kholand; he began 
questioned himself as to his feelings to- | to press his suit with considerable vigor, 
ward Agnes ; i i r: ad | 2 ay ittle 
Suseail fates Tis Sabnk, Wie Yaptentty | encceenqecstd Aipeegel eae pee 
annihilated by the recollection of his own | posterous to suppose that she intended to 
doubtful history and humble fortunes. |exhibit any thing more than a little ca- 
_ Now when he was compelled to analyze | price. Not a bit daunted, therefore, More- 
pe feclings, he found with intense agony | ton carried on his operations just as if 
of mind, that he loved Agnes with all the | the arrangement was an understood thing 
ardor of a sensitive and earnest heart, | and the preliminary courtship a mere form. 
The disappointment of that’ love was a | Accordingly about three months after Ar- 
pe ap . Se tee Rs, br hf the hey yy ey etapa — is formal 
young lady and himself called for decisive | offer of his hand to Agnes, which was, as 
action, and he determined without delay to | might be expected, firmly but civilly de- 
give up his situation and quit the Rookery | clined. Did he give up the’prosecution of 
forever. In less than a week after Arthur | his suit? Bynomeans. The young lady 
had come to this decision, his arrangements | probably entertained astronger “penchant” 
were completed, his adieus paid, and the \for the young tutor than had been made 
Mt cw pel was BR attri | him and his | allowance for. Moreton thought he had 
ortunes to the Metropolis. He carried | been too hasty—he must regain his lost 
with him a precious memento, a little vol- | ground by astratagem. Bent on this new 
ume containing Campbell’s “ Pleasures of | scheme, the young squire affected to take 
Hope” and having the name of Agnes in- | the refusal in good part, and treated Miss 
scribed on the title-page with her own | Roland with a marked though reserved 
hand—perhaps, too, its ee cherished in | respect. He still maintained his footing 
secret the remembrance of the look of | of familiarity with the family and behaved 
syn pony and words of encouragement | towards Mr. Roland as a most exemplary 
which accompanied that parting gift. If, ward, frequently consulting him on little 
Arthur might not hope, neither would he | matters and taking his advice as if he 
surrender himself to despair—were there | meant to follow it. “He had sown his 
net one! duties still to be performed? ee boss he said, “ and as he would soon 
© them he would devote his energies. e of age and enter on his property, he 
Edward Moreton congratulated himself | had determined to be steady and prepare 
on histriamph. He had long been stealth- | himself for the duties of a good landlord.” 
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There certainly was a remarkable change 
in the young gentleman’s habits, he ceased 
to frequent the billiard-room, dropped a 
good many sporting acquaintance, and in 
fact, as he wrote to a friend of his, “ he 
did the quiet very successfully” in the vil- 
lage oa its neighborhood. When un- 
able to carry on the deception from sheer 
desperation, the young squire disappeared 
from the Rookery for a few days on an 
alleged visit, and raised his drooping spirits 
by indulging in a wild extravagant spree. 

“Poor Hughes is dead,” said Moreton 
one morning at breakfast looking up as he 
spoke from a letter he had just opened. 
Agnes, deadly pale, rose from her seat and 
retired to her room to give vent to a flood 
of tears. “Poor fellow—is he indeed?” 
said Mr. Roland spreading the butter on 
his dry toast; “well, he was a clever, well- 
behaved young man, Henry and Robert 
owe a great deal to him.” He did not 
think it wise to notice his daughter’s emo- 
tion; “ perhaps it is an unfounded rumor,” 
he suggested. “A friend of mine who 
knows Hughes, gives me an account of his 
death in this letter; you had better read 
it,” said Moreton and he handed the letter 
to his guardian. The contents filled him 
with sorrow, for Mr. Roland was on the 
whole a sound-hearted man and really es- 
teemed Arthur Hughes. The writer stat- 
ed that he had seen with regret how 
Hughes had of late been led astray and 
become the companion of a band of dis- 
solute characters, that Arthur’s health 
had long been shattered and precarious, 
and as he became unable to obtain the 
necessaries of life by the exercise of his 
talents, he became also reckless, until at 
length death had overtaken him and re- 
leased him from a condition of degrada- 


.tionand misery. “I attended his funeral,” | 


continued the writer, “and was never so 
affected in my life as by the last obsequies 
of this friendless man, whose only mourners 
were two or three sharers of his dissipated 
pleasures, and myself.” 

It would be sacrilege to violate the pri- 
vacy of Agnes’ grief. Long afterwards 
her friends saw traces of that deep agony 
in her countenance and character, and 
were touched with a sympathetic sorrow. 
Old Herbert shed = tears in me- 
mory of poor Mr. Hughes, who was so 
book-learned and fond of flowers and 
would have made such a capital husband 
for “our Miss es” if God had seen fit 
to spare him. e good man, as was his 
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wont, sought for consolation in pious re- 
flection and submission to the divine will. 
The regret of Mrs. Roland was probably 

| little more than that which usually accom- 
panies the news of the death of an ordi- 

|nary acquaintance; still it was sincere as 

\far as it went. Amongst the villagers 

| the memory of Arthur Hughes found a 

'humbler but not less worthy shrine. He 

| was a favorite of one and all, and sad whis- 

| pers of what might have been were heard 
week after week as the village congrega- 
| tion assembled at the church doors and 
saw Agnes, with pensive countenance and 
less elastic step, approaching the house of 
| God to join in his service. Last not least 
| did old dame Johnson and her daughter 

Mary mourn Arthur Hughes, the one as 

her foster child, the other as her foster 

brother, for such was the relation in which 
he stood to them. This circumstance was 

a little secret known to them only, for 

Arthur had been removed from Mrs. 

Johnson’s care many years before and 

taken she knew not where, until he re- 

| turned and showed her the ring she had re- 
| ceived with her infant charge and had 
| surrendered on his removal from her cus- 
|tody. Meanwhile Edward Moreton ap- 





| peared to be one of the most sincere of 
| Arthur’s mourners; he never failed to 
express his admiration of the young tu- 
tor’s character, and slip in a word in praise 


of his tastes and even his foibles, He 
respected Agnes’ grief with the most care- 
ful delicacy, and if, as time wore on, he 
ventured on some expression tending to 
inculcate resignation to the inevitable 
calamities incident to human life, the sen- 
timent was cautiously worded and fell 
upon the ear so as not to grate harshly 
against the natural promptings of grief. 
In course of time, the apparently genuine 
sorrow of Moreton softened the heart of 
Agnes toward him; she could not treat 
otherwise than kindly one who had, since 
her rejection of his suit, behaved to her 
with unvarying friendly regard, reformed 
his vicious habits, and now with a gener- 
ous forgetfulness of the rivalship of the 
living, lamented so deeply for the dead. 
Twelve months had now elapsed since the 
communication of the distressing intelli- 
gence of Arthur’s death and Moreton 
concluded that Agnes’ sorrow for her 
unfortunate lover had subsided. At all 
events, the young squire no longer had a 
living rival, and that was a great gain. 
It was extremely unlikely that a young 
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girl like Agnes would consecrate her whole 
life to one blighted passion. Moreton 
therefore thought the time was ripe for 
another trial of his fortune, and determined 
again to renew his suit. But he could not 
sound the depth of Agnes’ heart. He 
again entreated her to accept him as a 
lover. Agnes seemed to awake from a 
dream, the hollow hypocrisy of the mean- 
souled man echoed through her heart, she 
saw through him at once, he had sought 
to take advantage of his rival’s death by 
the common sympathy of mutual sorrow, 
real on her part, assumed on his, She 
drove him from her presence with bitter, 
scornful words. Even Moreton’s heart 
sunk within him and he felt degraded, 
This second failure destroyed the last 
remnant of his hopes. He abandoned his 
suit, but he now indulged another passion, 
hatred, The young squire would a 
twenty-one in six months, Meantime he 
cast aside his cloak of sobriety, renounced 
the vows of amendment, which he uttered 
without sincerity, and threw himself in a 
vortex of dissipation both in the country 
and in London, whither he often went to 
enjoy a wider range of grovelling plea- 
sures, At length accident gave him an 
opportunity of indulging in a very sweet 
revenge, 

“ Agnes,” said her father, one day, on 
her entering the library whither he had 
summoned her, “I have to request your 
serious attention to a matter of great mo- 
ment. Although I long chershed the 
hope that a union would take place be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Moreton, I did 
not think it my duty te enforce your con- 
sent by the exercise of parental authority. 
You have twice refused his offer—upon 
that I make no comment. You knew the 
advantages to be deprived from its accept- 
ance, and you felt or fancied that you felt 
them to be insufficient to overcome your 
repugnance. Iam not going to exert my 
authority now. I have such confidence in 
my daughter’s good sense and filial affec- 
tion, that I do not feel such a course to 
be necessary. I shall merely state to you 
the circumstances in which I am placed 
and leave the matter entirely to your 
discretion.” “ You know, my a father, 
how grateful I am for your kindness, a 
kindness which I can never repay except 
by honor and affection,” said ‘A es in 
tones of sorrowful earnestness, for her 
heart misgave her and she dreaded to 
hear of some overwhelming misfortune. 
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“* Well, my dear Agnes, your affection for 
your parents I have never for a moment 
doubted, nor shall I, whatever your deci- 
sion may be. I may regret an error of 
judgment, but a want of affection I know 
my Agnes is incapable of. However, I 
must tell my tale, painful as it may prove. 
I am involved, Agnes, in inextricable 
difficulties by the failure of 4 foreign house. 
Bankruptcy and ruin stare me in the face, 
and only one chance of retrieving my 

osition exists. Moreton will be of age 
in six weeks; he and he alone can save me. 
He is willing to raise a sum of money on 
his property and lend it to me without 
interest until my affairs are reéstablished, 
but he attaches one condition to his pro- 
posal, that I obtain your consent to become 
his wife. Your consent I do not com- 
mand, I merely make you acquainted with 
my situation and ask your decision,” 
During her father’s statement, Agnes had, 
by a strong internal effort, resumed appa- 
rent calmness, and now she merely request- 
ed a few days for consideration of the 





matter, a delay which was readily granted. 


|In all matters touching his honor as a 


|merchant, Mr. Roland was exceedingly 
| upright. It was not the fact of his being 
| reduced to comparative poverty so much 
| as the danger to his credit and reputation 
in the commercial world, that affected him. 
He looked upon bankruptcy as a disgrace 
to his family as well as himself, and how- 
ever much we may doubt the propriety 
of his course; he could not justly be 
charged with a base sordid motive. ith 
respect to Agnes, it is needless to describe 
at length her torturing misgivings, her 
prostration of mind and finally her apa- 
thetic submission to her doom, Filial 
duty seemed to lay its law upon her, and 
she consented to wed the heir of Crossley 
Hall and save her father by the sacrifice 
of herself. 

The approaching marriage of the heir 
of Crossley Hall and the young lady at the 
Rookery was an event of intense interest 
to the Hepitanians When Jenny went 
over to the little shop of the grocer, pro- 
vision dealer and general storekeeper 
of the village, she pono perhaps ten 
minutes to making her purchases of 
meal, butter, and groceries, and an hour 
to an interchange of ideas on the en- 
grossing topic of the day. The matrons 
held lively debates on the same subject 
over. divers tea-tables, and foreign news 
and domestic politics for a time lost their 
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supremacy in the discussions of the Map- 
leton Arms bar. A committee was ap- 
pointed to superintend the arrangements 
necessary to manifest the general satisfac- 
tion in a striking manner, and the portly 
landlord of the Mapleton Arms found 
great advantage in the circumstance that 
the committee held its meetings under- 
neath his roof; for the duties of the wor- 
thy members were of a dry and thirst- 
creating nature. Their proceedings were 
of course secret in some measure, but it 
was soon reported that festivities were 
contemplated of which Mapleton had 
never seen the like. There was to be a 
tall pole raised in the green, wreathed 
with flowers and evergreen, and at the 
top the initials of the happy couple would 
appear, E. M. in leaves of the oak and 
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|matron, and lengthened colloquies were 
| held-over her cheerful woodfire, in which 
the dame, old Herbert, and a stranger 
visitor took the principal part, while Mary 
sat at her needle, a quiet privileged lis- 
'tener. The stranger was a certain Rob- 
|ert Montgomery, with a brown, weather- 
| beaten visage, a confident bearing and 
searching eyes, a middle-aged man who 
had of late been deemed “ good company” 
'in Mapleton by reason of his tales of kan- 
| garoo and wild-man hunting in the wilds 
|of Australia, cherries with the stones 
| growing outside of them, nondescript ani- 
|mals with the body of otters and duck’s 
heads, and other extraordinary customs 
}and productions of the antipodes; for 
| Montgomery was a returned emigrant, and 
had been away for sixteen years and more. 


j . 


A. R. in leaves of the ivy, symbolical of | His pretensions to be introduced upon the 


the tender relation of the bride and bride- 
groom, At intervals along the main 


| scene, rest on the fact that he had former- 
‘ly been valet to Mr. Moreton, and was 


thoroughfare were to be erected arches of | the very same who had the honor to in- 


evergreens and rare flowers with stripes 
of silk, whereon would be inscribed, 
“God bless the heir of Crossley and his 
lady,” and other expressions of similar 


| troduce Mr, Arthur Hughes to his foster- 
| mother long ago, and afterwards took him 
/away in order to undergo the discipline 
‘and instruction of Dr. Digamma, the 


good will on the part of the kindly villa- | learned head of the Donnington grammar- 
gers, and as the happy cortege passed | school. In the course of various conver- 


along, the merry bells would ring their | sations with Mrs, Johnson and old Her- 
day-long peal and shouts and English | bert, Montgomery had made them ac- 


hurrahs and “God speed you!” would rise | quainted with a singular story. In fact, it 
from the excited throng eager to catch a| was in consequence of mysterious allu- 
glimpse of the young bridegroom and his | sions let drop by him in unguarded mo- 
blushing bride. Then it was whispered | ments before his emigration that daddie 
that an ox would be roasted whole, and a | Brown adopted and promulgated the sen- 
dinner would be given and a rustic ball | timent, “if folks had their own, Neddy 


at the Mapleton Arms. Good home-brew- 
ed ale would be plentiful and cheap as 
water. And the sky at night would blaze 
with fireworks while the decorations would 
be illuminated with colored lamps artisti- 
eally arranged. For the day of Moreton’s 
intended marriage was also his twepty- 
first birth-day, and therefore worthy of a 
double celebration; but daddie Brown, 
the Cassandra of the village with a differ- 


Moreton wouldn’t hold his head so high,” 
| but the old gentleman’s knowledge seem- 
\ed to stop at thet point rather abruptly. 
| According to Robert Montgomery’s ac- 
‘count, Richard Moreton had, about two 
'years before his union with Edward’s 
| mother, contracted a marriage aceording 
| to Spanish law with a young lady of that 
|country. She died in child-birth, leaving 

a son. Richard Moreton, perhaps on ac- 


ence of sex, repeated perhaps from habit : | count of his marriage having been cele- 
“That if folks had their own, Neddy | brated according to a foreign form, re- 
Moreton wouldn’t hold his head so high.” | garded it as a sort of left-handed alliance, 
There were other meetings held with | and consequently, when soon after the 
closed doors in reference to the coming | death of Isabella, he fell desperately in 
event, than those of the committee, whose | love with a young English lady, and found 
energies were divided between the ar- | that his having an heir apparent by a pre- 
rangement of the festivities and the con- | vious marriage would og an obstacle 
sumption of the stimulating beverages of | in the way of his suit, he determined to 
the village hostelry. Several evenings | conceal the fact. In order to carry his 
dame Johnson’s cottage was lighted up| purpose into effect, he enjoined Mont- 
later than usual with that sober-living | gomery, his confidential servant, to take 











the infant to England and place him in 
the charge of dame Johnson, taking care 
at the same time to keep her in the dark 
as to his real parentage. Montgomery 
did so, as has been before related. His 
master then prosecuted his suit with sue- 
cess, married the English lady, the mother 
of Edward Moreton, at the chapel of the 
British embassy in Paris, and continued 
to reside on the continent several years, 
in the course of which Mr. Edward More- 
ton first saw light. With the exception 
of his visit to Mapleton, for the purpose 
of removing Arthur to Donnington, 
Montgomery had until now been an exile 
from the land of his fathers. Richard 
Moreton had caused a sum of money to 
be placed in a London Bank for the bene- 
fit of his disinherited son, which had been 
duly applied. Montgomery now stated 
that a small box had likewise been depo- 
sited there, containing documents necessa- 
ry to prove the Spanish marriage. More- 
ton not liking perhaps to destroy them, 
had made this arrangement, which after 
the lapse of years lost its hold on his 
memory and was overlooked. ‘“ Well-a- 
day! poor Mr. Arthur’s gone where it 
doesn’t matter who was his father or who 
was his mother; but he was a noble 
youth,” said old Herbert as the conclave 
sat in Mrs. Johnson’s little room. ‘Poor 
dear soul, I always thought he was some 
body’s son, and we might have known he 
had some foreign blood in his veins by his 
beautiful hair and bright black eyes,” put 
in the old dame, wiping first one eye and 
then the other with a corner of her check 
apron. “I don’t see what good there 
will be in making a stir about the matter 
now, since the poor fellow is dead and 
gone.” “Perhaps we had better be 
quiet,” suggested Montgomery. “It’s no 
use doing any thing to flurry our Miss 
Agnes ; as she’s to marry Squire Moreton, 
perhaps it will be the best plan to let well 
alone, though truth will out sooner or 
later,” said Herbert, his affection for Ag- 
nes overcoming his cee Marsan. truth- 
loving nature. “By the by, you men- 
tioned a ring, Mrs. Johnson ; have you got 
it?” asked Montgomery. ‘“ No, bless 
him, he took it with him.” “Ah! I suppose 
so, there was a spring inside it, by press- 
ing which the outer stone fell out, and 
showed the Moreton arms carved in an 
onyx stone; *twould have proved the 
truth of my statement,” said Montgome- 
ry. “Perhaps poor Arthur made a will, 
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and if he did, wouldn’t the property be 
his to will away?” asked Mary diffident- 
ly. “The estate was entailed and he 
could not cut off the tail, so I think with 
Mr. Herbert here, we had better let well 
alone,” replied Montgomery. “ Yes, the 
*state’s in the right hand after all, and 
we mustn’t trouble Miss Agnes, she has 
had trouble enough, poor thing,” old Her- 
bert said. So it was decided that nothing 
should be said of the little episode, at all 
events until after the wedding. 


CHAPTER III, 


While Mapleton was all astir with bus- 
tle, preparation, and gossip, novel to the 
experience of the “oldest inhabitant,” 
while the committee men were gradually 
assuming airs of increased importance as 
the time drew nigh when Mapleton was 
to admire and be grateful for the fruits 


of their labors in the private parlor of 


the Mapleton Arms, while the conspirators 
were holding secret counsel at widow 
Johnson’s cottage touching their most 
yrudent course—Fate was all the time 
atching a plot on her own responsibility, 
without the slightest regard to the 
schemes of the Mapletonians. Time wore 
on, the marriage would take place in two 
days.—Mr. Roland sat in his library in 
the dusk of the evening, in gloomy medi- 
tation. A servant entered, bearing wax 
lights, for night had thrown her sable 
shade into the apartment, unobserved by 
the thoughful occupant. The stern na- 
ture of Mr, Roland was bending beneath 
the weight of sacrifice, and he sat alone 
wrestling with his anguish, Poor Agnes! 
Could it be possible that life-long wretch- 
edness would be the penalty of her devo- 
tion? The father struggled with the 


thought—it was but a fancy, a piece of 


romance, which a husband’s kindness and 
tender care would soon erase from her 
imagination, Ah! would he be kind, ten- 
der, considerate? Away with the doubt, 
could he be such a demon as—— “ A gen- 
tleman’s waiting to speak with you, sir, 
if you please,” said the servant. “ Who 
is he? what is his name?” asked Mr. 
Roland, rather impatient at the inter- 
ruption, “Please, sir, he wouldn’t give 
his name, he seems a stranger, but I 
couldn™ rightly see his face—'tis *most 
buried in his cloak.” “Show him in, 
John.” The servant retired. Presently 
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hurried footsteps sounded in the hall, the | you are not aware of the full extent of 
door opened, and before the merchant | my misfortunes; the marriage of Agnes 
stood — Arthur Hughes. His face was| would have saved me from ruin. I must 
pale and haggard, his hair disheveled by | now prepare to become a bankrupt, per- 
the wind, and as he entered, he glanced | haps an inmate of a prison.” The strong 
rapidly round the room, over the book-| man of the world buried his face in his 
laden shelves, massive furniture, and hea-| hands, and Arthur could see tears trick- 
vy window drapery, as if to convince him- | ling between his stretched fingers as he 
self of the reality. At length his eyes | sat mute and motionless. “I can not ex- 
rested on Mr. Roland ; the merchant start- | press hov much I feel for you, sir; would 
ed and rose quickly and nervously. “Ar-| that any sacrifice or effort of mine could 
thur! a brother I presume, excuse me, | relieve you, but I am poor, poorer than 
but you are strangely like a friend of | when I left you—alas! I fear / ean not aid 
mine, a Mr. Hughes,” said he, in an hesi-| even with counsel, ignorant as I am of 
tating, embarrassed manner. “ Yes, I| commercial matters,” said Arthur, pain- 
am altered probably, I am Arthur'| fully affected by the anguish of his old 
Hughes.” “Eh, what? there has been} patron. “°Tis over now, Arthur,” at 
a strange mistake; we heard that you | length said the merchant, raising his head 
were dead, and the news of course gave | and discovering a calm composed counte- 
great pain to us all”” “My presence dis-| nance. “Tis over now, I thank you for 
proves the intelligence; but may I pre-| your willingness to save me; I know it is 
sume to ask Mr. Roland from whom the | sincere, but tell me how you got this,” he 
report proceeded?” “A friend of Mr.! continued pointing to the bill, “and what 
Moreton’s wrote him, giving an account | you have been doing since I last saw 
of your death, and I assure you, in consi-| you?” “It would argue great ill taste 
derable detail; the letter too contained | on my part, my dear sir,” said Arthur in 
other statements concerning you, I trust | reply to Mr. Roland’s inquiries, “ were I 
and believe, equally unfounded.” “The! to dwell on my own personal career in 
occasion of my seeking this interview with | the presence of matters of so much great- 
you, Mr. Roland, will probably suggest | er moment. Suffice it to say that since I 
the origin and motive of the deception.” | left your roof, I have obtained a livelihood 
Arthur handed a paper to Mr. Roland. | scanty enough, yet sufficient for my limit- 
“ What is this ? I never signed the bill, *tis | ed wants, by literary exertions. Several 

not genuine, in short, *tis a forgery, a/| times during my residence in London, I 
gross one,” cried the merchant—his hand | have caught glimpses of Edward Moreton, 
trembled violently and his gaze was fixed | emerging from a low haunt with a bevy 
on the document as if it entirely bewilder- | of loose companions, or sauntering in a 

ed him. “TI feared so,” said Arthur;| West-end street decked out in ll the 

“you no doubt perceive that the accept-| finery of a Bond-street exquisite, or in 

ance is genuine.” “ Surely it can not be so,| scenes of a more disgraceful character. 

Mr. Hughes—am I waking?” “It is too| I naturally shunned his recognition. On 

true, sir, and I felt it my duty to obtain} one oceasion he detected me before I 

possession of the document and make you} could withdraw. I was returning home 

aware of its existence at the risk of being | along Holborn, late in the evening, when 

charged with an unmanly resentment.”| my attention was attracted by a little 

“Mr. Hughes,” cried Mr. Roland,/ group apparently watching some affray. 

ing his hand warmly, “you have Protipted by curiosity, I stepped aside to 

laid me under the greatest obligation,| see what was going forward. Edward 

and more than that,” he added, “you} Moreton was in the centre of the crowd, 

have saved Agnes from a terrible desti-| in a furious state of intoxication; two or 

ny. She was to become the wife of Ed-| three friends were endeavoring to calm 

ward Moreton the day after to-morrow.” | him and induce him to accompany them, 

“So I heard in the village, and I am glad artly by force, partly by persuasion. 

that I arrived in time to avert such a ca- My interest in Moreton led me to ap- 

laritity.” “‘Well’ said Mr. Roland, “that | proach too near; he instantly recognized 

marriage will of course not take place, | me, and without warning or provocation 

Agnes shall not, can not be the bfide of a| assailed me with the foulest abuse; he 
dishonored man, who may at any time be-| shrieked out in harsh husky tones that 
come a convicted felon; but Mr. Hughes, | Agnes was to be his wife, and with bitter 
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irony and a sereech of drunken laughter, |towards Agnes. I am sure reverse of 
invited me to the wedding. I withdrew | fortune will not alter them in your honor- 
as speedily as I could. You can picture|able mind. You, too, know that Agnes 
to yourself, sir, the sad reflections excited | was not insensible to your merits.” 
in my mind. Could it be possible that| “Indeed, sir, I never—” 
Miss Roland knew what sort of amanshe| “ Hear me patiently, Arthur,” contin- 
was about to intrust with her happiness, | ued Mr. Roland, “fp assure you that 
to vow to honor and obey? I walked |I feel proud that a daughter of mine 
homeward, bewildered with the images | should have won the esteem of so worthy 
my fancy conjured up, and I saw wonder |} and honorable a man.” “ Esteem !” 
depicted on the faces of the passers-by as | mentally ejaculated Arthur. “ You tell 
the glare of the gas-light fell on my agi-|me that your income has hitherto 
tated countenance, and broken disjointed | been scanty; I am convinced talents 
exclamations broke unguardedly from my | like yours deserve and can command 
lips. Yet reflection told me I could not|in no long period, a respectable remu- 
interfere, But soon it became my duty.|neration. Well, Arthur, if you can 
As I was walking with a friend, a cashier | attain a firm position corresponding to 
of a city beak, he casually inquired | your desert, and if Agnes remains of the 
whether I had not formerly been a tutor | same mind, believe me I shall raise no 
in your family, and on my replying in the obstacle to your union; I have been suffi- 
affirmative, told me that his employers | ciently humbled by my too worldly cau- 
had that day discounted a bill drawn by | tion. In the mean time, Arthur, you 
you, and accepted by Moreton for £400.| must be subjected to another trial. I 
He mentioned the circumstance in refer-| appeal to you whether your most gene- 
ence to the extravagance of Moreton, It | rous course would not be to avoid an in- 
occurred to me that Edward was under | terview with Agnes, until you can pre- 
age and his signature of no value, and I| sent yourself to her as one having the 
mentioned the fact; my friend immedi- means, as well as the inclination, to offer 
ately saw how matters stood; the money-| her a happy home. She is now persuaded 
lenders had induced Moreton to counter-| of your death; religion has given her 
feit your siguature, as the only means | consolation, time has tempered her afflic- 
they had of securing their premature ad-| tion; would it not be better then, more 
vances. They calculated that to avoid | becoming your high sentiments, more cal- 
exposure, disgrace, and punishment, his | culated to promote in the fullness of time 
friends would take care to honor the} her happiness and your own, to act as I 
paper without raising the objection of his | have suggested?” “It shall be as you 
minority. The bill is before you, I felt | wish, Mr. Roland,” answered Arthur. 
it my duty to obey my impulse; with the | “I indulged a hope—but no matter. | 
assistance of my friend, I obtained posses- | own the justice of what you say. I will 
sion of the document, and came to Ma le- | remain dead to her until my fortunes are 
ton with all speed, luckily in time.” Mtr. more favorable, and I can offer her my 
Roland listened patiently to Arthur, and | hand without asking her to share my 
when he paused took his hand in a friend-| poverty. My presence here is unknown. 
ly manner, at the same time saying: | will take care that it remains so. I 
“You have done well, my young friend, | shall go to Mrs, Johnson’s, who is my 
but there is a subject we have not touch- | foster-mother; she has kept that secret, 
edupon. I cannot let you depart without | and will keep this.” “I expected this of 
expressing my high sense of your delicacy, | you, Arthur, I can Ree you no higher 
of your generosity in not taking advan-| compliment,” rejoin r. Roland. He 
tage of the opportunity afforded by your | seized Arthur’s hand, and again held it in 
confidential position in my family, to press | his firm Braap. 
an improvident suit upon my daugh-| After a few moments’ further con- 
ter.” versation the merchant and Arthur se- 
“ But, my dear sir,” muttered Arthur, | parated, and when the hall-door of 
flushing with agitation at the sudden turn} the Rookery closed upon him, Arthur 
of the conversation. ‘ Nay, you need not | felt again an outcast—no, not quite an 
deny it, Arthur,” continued Mr. Roland; | outcast, for he directed his steps to his 
“T am well aware now, though I was not | early humble home, widow Johnson’s 
then, of the sentiments you entertained | cottage. 
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CHAPTER IV. pleasing shade. Through this plantation 
a broad gravel walk reached from end to 

The morning before the day appointed | end, with here and there a garden-seat, a 
for the wedding, there went a vague | chair of rustic and picturesque formation. 
rumor through the village of Mapleton,| As a stroller passed along, stone satyrs 
stealing its way from threshold to thresh-| and other sylvan personages of classic 
old, giving contradicting accounts of its | lmeage came into view in weapons 
origin, but telling the startled villagers, | nooks and corners, perched upon pedestals 
that the marriage was postponed —for! where they seemed from their weather- 
once in a way rumor did not exaggerate | stained appearance to have stood sentinel 
the fact, but put it in a mild form—the | for manyaday. This wasa favorite walk 
marriage was postponed. Presently the | with Agnes, and after her severe trials, she 
rumor became a definite report, then an | found augmented pleasure in wandering 
authenticated piece of intelligence, traced | there or reclining on the rustic benches in 
to the fountain-head, Mr. Roland himself. | pensive solitude. To this spot she resort- 
Preparations were staid, the tall pole | ed on the morning after her projected mar- 
remained bare and unadorned, skeletons | riage with the heir of Crossley Hall had 
of arches continued in their rudimentary | been broken off. Her father had not told 
state, the workmen stopt their labor as if! her who was his informant, nor entered 
struck by a magic wand and rendered in-| into any details relative to the forgery. 
capable of manual exertion. For a little | He had simply informed her that the mar- 
time Mapleton was in a state of stupor, a | riage could not take place, and congratu- 


wondering calm pervaded its main street 
and by-lanes, even children ceased their 
play to repeat the news. Then there were 
mysterious shakings of head amongst the 
knowing ones, tittering amongst the girls, 
ingenious suggestions from hoary wise- 
acres and old dames, but amongst all the 
hints and insinuations there was not one 
which reflected on the young lady; with 
astonishing unanimity it was decided that 
there was something wrong about the 
squire. Old daddie brown began to gain 
adherents and to be considered a prophet 
in his own country. Hard upon this news 


came another tale of mistress Rumor in a | 


half-legendary shape. Arthur Hughes, or 


Arthur Hughes’ ghost or double, had been | 


seen in Mapleton; a lad had passed the 


door of widow Johnson’s dwelling, and the | 


door being opened at the moment, he had 
caught a sight of lineaments not unknown 
to him, the countenance of Arthur gleam- 
ing ghastly and haggard before the bright 
wood-fire, and then the door was shut, 
and the youth was left in outer darkness, 
Another native had seen a cloaked figure 
in last evening’s gloaming hurrying to- 
wards the Rookery, and thought it looked 
like Arthur’s, but the idea passed away 
with the vision, until this new rumor gave 
it substance and probability, and so the 
village was all astir 

At the boundary 


ee. 
of the village grounds 
a strip of plantation extended containing | 


lated her on an escape from the embraces 
| of a villain. There might be, and probably 


| Was, a feeling of relief and joy inthe bosom 
|of Agnes when she heard the announce- 
|ment. But then came the reflection that 
ruin impended over her father, and could 
not be averted, since his only resource 
had failed him, and she communed 
sadly with herself as she paced the 
walk beneath the heavy shadows ot 
the trees. Suddenly there was a rust- 
ling and crashing of the underwood in 
front of her, and immediately Arthur 
sprang into the path and hastened to meet 
her. She could only exclaim, “Arthur !” 
and fell senseless to the ground. Her 
lover rushed to her assistance, and lifted 
her gently from the ground, it was the 
first time he had clasped that precious 
burthen, and placed her on a neighboring 
bench. It seemed an age before life re- 
turned to her sweet countenance beautiful 
in its deathly pallor. <A conflict of feel- 
ings contended in Arthur’s breast; he was 
bewildered at the unlooked-for occurrence. 
Should he leave her and seek aid? How 
could he leave her? Should he bear her 
in his arms to her home? He dared not. 
Should he cry aloud and make the wood 
reécho with his calls for assistance? Who 
would hear him? He applied cold leaves 
to her brow. At length Agnes relieved 
‘him from his perpesty by opening her 
eyes and fixing on him as he bent over her, 








several varieties of trees, so as to present, | a tender and tearful gaze. “Agnes, speak, 
when the summer foliage clothed them, a! Agnes, dearest Agnes!” he cried wildly. 
beautiful contrast of hues and afford a! “ Pardon my thoughtless abruptness, I did 
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not think, I dared not hope, my appear- | 
ance would cause you such agitation. | 
Agnes, say you pardon my intrusion.”| “ What Edward promised to do, I also 
“Arthur,” said Agnes in tones of tender re- | ought to do for the same reward, The 
proach, “how can you speak so? My weak-| first duty of the owner of Crossley Hall 
ness alone is to blame. I am better now, /| shall be to retrieve the position of his 
but how came you here?” Before that| greatest benefactor. With regard to Ed- 
interview was ended, Arthur and Agnes| ward, he is my brother still, and I must 
were plighted lovers. ‘Here is my | see that he does not want.” 


“There is one thing remains for me to 
speak of,” said Arthur, 





father,” exclaimed Agnes as the two walk- 

ed slowly towards the Rookery. “This| 
is the way you keep your word, Mr. | 
Arthur Hughes?” cried the worthy gentle- | 
man raising his walking-cane with threat- | 
ening gesture, but the smile on his coun- | 
tenance contradicted the purport of his | 
words, for Herbert had explained to hin, | 
with the aid of Montgomery, that Arthur 

was no more the penniless adventurer, but | 
the heir and owner of Crossley Hall. | 
“Arthur,” he continued more seriously, “I | 
sincerely congratulate you and myself also, | 
since you make my daughter happy, but 

let us conclude the matter after approved | 
dramatic fashion: give me your hand.” 
Mr. Roland took his daughter’s hand and | 
put it into Arthur’s, at the same time pro- | 
nouncing a blessing on his children, 


Arthur Moreton alias Hughes establish- 
ed his claim to the Crossley estate so 
clearly that Edward was glad to make a 
compromise. He retired to a town in 
America on the frontiers of civilization 
where he received for many years from 
Arthur an annuity sufficient to maintain 
him in comfort if not in affluence. 

A week or two afterwards the pole and 
skeleton arches were duly decorated, and 
Mapleton lost none of the anticipated 
fetes. Old Herbert thought it just as 
well that there should be another wed- 
ding; so in default of a younger couple 
he made up a match with widow John- 
son, and obtained into the bargain 
an affectionate daughter in Mary, Ar- 
thur’s foster-sister. And so farewell, 
Mapleton, 
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THE PULPIT AND 


WE suppose that it is scarcely possible 
to overrate the public and social interests 
which depend upon the sacred institute of 

* 1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the 
Rev. Wimi1AM ArcHeR Butter, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, Edited by the Rev. J. Woopwarb, Vicar 
of Mullingar. Third Edition. Cambridge. 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
Wiit1aM ArcHER Butter, M.A. Second Series. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS. by James A. JERI- 
mik&, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
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ITS INFLUENCE.* 


preaching. So long as the people of these 
islands continue to be distinguished by 
their strict observance of the Sabbath day, 
so long will the educational influences of 
the pulpit remain paramount in Britain. 
Whether we consider the momentous 
character of the truths which are there as- 
serted and enforced ; the number of per- 
sons and variety of classes who, by any 
motive, are brought within their hearing ; 
the regularity, and frequency, and power 
with which they are proclaimed; or the 
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intimate manner in which the truths them- | and rage against. The pulpit is the great 
selves are calculated to affect the convic- | barrier which mainly resists the influence 
tions and the lives of men, we shall find in | of an active irreligious press. While no 
each consideration a far more than suffi- mean portion of our literature is sanctified 
cient reason for cherishing a deep concern | to the highest purposes of human life, it 
in the right direction of this great moral | can not be denied that a still more influen- 
power. It is much, and yet it is little, to | tial portion is imbued with a worldly and 
say, that all the teaching of the schoolsand | unchristian spirit. It is the pulpit which 
universities of our country exerts no influ- | most effectually keeps the press in check, 
ence upon the chief elements of society at |which leavens the whole mass of public 
all comparable to the influence of the | opinion, which gives to order the virtue of 
ar vom ee 4 Fal ps one = a and e morality the —_ 
oth of national and individual character tions of a holy law. How many of the 
has long been formed, as it will long con- | blessings of this great empire are due to 
tinue to be, by those weekly religious | the religious principles which—in greater 
services which no wise man is lofty enough or less degree — restrain, direct, and 
to despise, and no child too dangle to pro- | — its individual energies, will ‘never 
fit by; and though the instruction is for be known till the great day of God; but if 
the most part purely scriptural and moral, | it be asked, by what means these religious 
yet — a larger amount of knowledge, principles have been rooted and extended 
tellectual enjoyment, and other elements | in the nation, there is but one answer to 
of sound education, are imparted to a vast | be given — this is instrumentally due to 
proportion of the community by these | the popular and habitual observance of the 
mean than by all the other means put | Christian Sabbath, to the practice of pub- 
together. We say this advisedly, and, | lic worship, and the “ foolishness of preach- 
indeed, without fear of contradiction; for | ing.” 
the fact itself has never been formally | Of course it is easy to depreciate this 
denied, though it is the studied part of| influence of the pulpit, even after it is re- 
many to ignore it, and none of us areac- | luctantly admitted as a fact. The ingenu- 
customed to appreciate it to its full extent. | ity of man is never so great, and never so 
Even those flippant writers of the day who | greatly taxed, as when he is bent upon 
profess to hold the Christian ministry in | deceiving his own conscience and under- 
scorn, are not unfrequently compelled to | standing; and this, be it remembered, is 
own its power. They yield to its predom- | the chief business of the skeptic : when he 
inance ne — — are at nad t vet re. put up ~_— Spe os ~~ yet to 
ness—or rather flout at the “ superstition” | stop up every chink ; and when he seems 
which they affect to believe its most import | most earnest to confirm the unbelief of’ 
antally. Itis their worldly policy to mag- | others, he is really most concerned to 
nify the press, and so promote the idolatry | fortify his own. We are told accordingly, 
of — — secular 7 . - : = — the = r —. oe in - 
scarcely is their rage restrained when the | tendency, and for the rest divisive an 
more silent, constant, and efficient teach- | nugatory in its operation. That it is ob- 
ing of the — rebukes the arrogance of | structive in relation to the progress of 
sciolist and infidel by enlisting the great infidelity and license, we admit; we have 
majority of virtuous men in the cause of | already made this fact the subject of high 
pure and scriptural religion. It seems | congratulation and encouragement. But 
marvellous to these writers—as, indeed, it | there is a distinct and sufficient answer to 
may well seem—that mere “ superstition” | the other portion of this charge. If the 
should so long resist the forces which | Christian ministry is at variance in mat- 
they are wont to deem the peculiar glory | ters chief and fandamental,—if an import- 
of the age; and it never occurs to them | ant and profound element of truth do not 
= these forces _ —- more active | underlie all its minor diversities, and 
found, and that that which has | virtually supply a common ground to 
absorbed 80 much of the learning, benevo- | those who seem to differ most—whence is 


lence, and heroism of the nineteenth cen- | derived the antagonistic power which it 
tury deserves from our philosophers a bet- | exertsuponthe world? Surely its strength 
ter name than “superstition.” However | is the strength which results from unanim- 
this may be, we rejoice in the fact of that | ity; and its unanimity is most like that of 
antagonism which they alternately deride | English citizens who, in times of peace, 
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contend for local privileges and class dis- 
tinctions, till a threatening war and a 
common foe remind them that they live 
under the same grand laws, share the 
same unspeakable advantages of birth and 
heritage, are friends as well as neighbors, 
and brothers as well as friends. It is with 
Christian as with truly patriotic men— 
the current of their best affections, the 
course of their undeviating lives, is mostly 
silent and unseen: we observe the play 
upon the surface, and often it may seem an 
angry play; but beneath there is a vast, 
profound, unbroken calm, Such is the 
real unity of the Church of Christ. We 
are not disposed to make light of the dif. 
ferences which mar the beauty and impair 
the efficiency even of our Protestant faith; 
but these are more frequently intellectual 
than moral; and even when most to be 
deplored, they are most capable of exag- 
geration. The fact remains — and every 
consideration of the subject would lead us 
back to the same grand point—that Christ- 
ianity is not only the professed religion of 
this country, but that its spirit dominates 
in the consciences and lives of tens of 
thousands, and that the Gospel so regular- 
ly proclaimed from the pulpits of the land, 
tends, directly or indirectly, to leaven the 
whole mass of public opinion. 

It is certain that these great results de- 
pend upon the promulgation of Divine 
truth in obedience to Divine appointment. 
It is no less certain that they arise only by 
virtue of the Divine blessing. No human 
learning, eloquence, or art is sufficient to 
attain these invaluable ends. Even the 
word of God is barren, if God be not in 
His word; how powerless then, is the 

reacher, if he be not endued with the 
influence of the Spirit! Yet as there are 
secondary benefits flowing from the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, so are there aux- 
iliary means which may be brought to aid 
and perfect the operation of this sacred 
institute. The very use of human instru- 
mentality may teach us that the efficiency, 
as well as the responsibility, of a preacher 
depends, in some measure, upon his per- 
sonal faithfulness and zeal. is ministe- 
rial fidelity points chiefly to the substance 
of the ministry itself. The Gospel messa 
must be plainly, fully, and impartially de- 
livered, But rio minister of Christ is en- 
tirely faithful who does not use all dili- 
gence to find out the most effective me- 
thod of fulfilling his commission. He is 
as clearly bound to employ all his talents 
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in the work, as to seize upon every oppor- 
tunity for their effectual exercise. Inthe 
light of this duty, even the secondary 
point of style is worthy of consideration ; 
and especially will it serve him to inquire 
carefully into the nature and scope of 
public preaching, and its legitimate re- 
sources as a subservient art. 

One fact is strikingly in proof of this 
extended responsibility. The wisdom of 
God has put the amplest and best of 
means within the preacher’s reach; and 
yet these means are precisely of the kind 
which admits of the most fatal misuse or 
neglect. Take, for example, the special 
instrument placed in his hands by the 
Master of assemblies. How often do we 
hear “a sermon” mentioned as though it 
were the poorest medium of persua- 
sion! There is scope for an advocate, for 
a demagogue, for a statesman; and no 
genius is too great, no learning too co- 
pious, to be devoted, heartily and entirely, 
to the limited field which each of these 
is content to occupy. But a pulpit is 
thought to be the grave of genius, and a 
sermon its funeral dirge. Far otherwise 
wasitin the purpose of Christ when He sent 
His disciples to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. Apart,from the truth which He 
charged them, apzert from the audience to 
which He sent them, and apart from the 
wonderful adaptation subsisting betwixt 
these two, he gave to them a little human 
instrument; it was to challenge and fix the 
attention of the hearer ; it was to engage, 
and exercise, and concentrate the faculties 
of the preacher; it was to be made the 
worthy medium of Divine truth in all its 
beauty, compass, and variety, and even to 
become the vehicle of the Holy Ghost 
Himself. In all but this last particular, 
man was to preside over this little instru- 
ment of strangely disproportioned power: 
he was to learn all its stops, and to mas- 
ter all its keys; to breathe into it what 
measure of genius he may have received 
from heaven; and draw from it alternate 
notes of warning and consolation in pre- 
sence of the world and ofthe Church. If 
all this be not done—if this play and codr- 
dination of human faculties be not serious- 
ly attempted—an instrument of Divine in- 
vention and incomparable range is virtu- 
ally despised ; but none can say that such 
an instrument has not been given. Con- 
sidered merely as a branch of art, a ser- 
mon is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
form of human composition. In a com- 
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pass the most limited, it admits the full 
exercise and display of faculties the most 
varied and exalted. Its capabilities ex- 
tend to the utmost resource of oratory, 
and the last perfection of literary skill. 
Yet its unity is as distinguished as its 
greatest range: it may be simple without 
defect, and plain without a feature of un- 
worthiness. The greatest talents and 
learning that the world has seen may find 
ample verge to expatiate in this little 
round, while it is not seldom occupied 
with equal interest and effect by the hum- 
blest of human power and a single element 
of truth. A silver trumpet in the hands 
of great divines, it is a ram’s-horn lifted to 
the lips of exhorter and evangelist; and 
now it celebrates in worthy strains the 
year of jubilee, and anon it causes the 


walls of Jericho to quake and topple. | 


True it is, the greatest of these results are 
due to the immediate agency of the Spirit 
of Truth: but it isalso true that the Divine 
effect is mysteriously suspended upon the 
human means; and who can tell at what 
point it will please that gracious Spirit to 
descend into his own appointed medium, or 
to which of the consecrated gifts of his ser- 
vant he will meet commanding power 

t may be that the bless- 
ing of God will be withheld till man has 
expended his little all; and the last wea- 
pon drawn from his exhausted quiver may 
rush with unwonted and celestial energy 
into a conscience previously denuded and 
disarmed. 

We have said that the resources of the 
preacher are of the amplest and most va- 
ried kind; but we must not forget that 
this very abundance is often the source of 
real difficulty and danger. The practical 
question still remains, What is the form 
most proper to a sermon, and what are its 
most eharacteristic features? It admits, 
as we have seen, a thousand diversities of 
talent, and innumerable degrees of learn- 
ing and accomplishment; but certain 

eneral requisites will be found to under- 
ie them all; and what are these ? 

The prime characters of a genuine ser- 
mon are those which properly belong to 
an oral discourse. hts Be 
canon distinctly limits the operation of 
every personal gift and requirement, and 
ordains the sphere within which it behoves 
them to be duly exercised and ordered. 
Nor is there any sacrifice involved in the 
observance of this first rule of pulpit com- 
position. It only prescribes the key-note 
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which is to insure a certain consistency 
and power in the purpose and appeals of 
every minister of Christ, The one great 
object of sacred as of secular oratory is 
persuasion. Statement and reasoning are 
merely subservient to this end. <A ser- 
mon is essentially distinguished from 
essay, lecture, or forensic argument: it 
has something of the elements of each, but 
it is of a nature distinct from all. It is 
in substance a divine messsage, but in 
form an earnest human speech. Its ap- 
peals are made to man in his character of 
man; and therefore to no single class, to 
no special faculty ; to man in his radical 
condition, and on behalf of his moral and 
immortal interests. Thus it must appear 
that, whatever variety of means the 
preacher may employ, they are purely se- 
condary and auxiliary; they are only to 
facilitate his approach to the heartand con- 
science. The moment that they are carried 
beyond this point—the moment that the 
intellect, or taste, or fancy are separately 
indulged—the preacher may have earned 
applause, but he has lost his power. 
W atever does not contribute to the 
unity and force of his address is a source 
of weakness and diversion. The most ex- 
quisite of literary graces may be a pure 
impertinence in this connection ; and the 
most delicate and faultless chain of ratio- 
cination felt to be far below the grand 
momentous argument which shuts up a 
sinner to the faith of Christ. 

We have insisted thus much upon the 
real character of preaching, because it is 
its primary and leading feature, and that 
which modifies the expression of all the 
rest. To keep this fact distinctly in the 
mind, is to avoid from the beginning a 
thousand sources of error and of failure, 
A reference to the same great practical 
truth will enable us to account for that 
which puzzles so many of our public mo- 
ralists—to wit, the phenomenon of popu- 
lar preaching. Upon that phenomenon 
we look with at least as much solicitude 
as admiration : its possible abuses are in 
some sense proportioned to its power: but 
it is no less expedient than just to admit 
the one great merit which distinguishes it. 
Let us say, then, that it is not the popular- 
ity of any ministry which is a proper sub- 
ject of reproach. The Gospel is essen- 
tially a popular religion; and the best 

reachers of the Gospel — Apostles, 
athers, and Reformers—were the most 
popular preachers of their day. These 
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men were for the most part devout and 
faithful servants of God, whose providence 
disseminated by their means the seed of 
truth. But the immediate cause of their 
success was not in the truth itself; nor 
did that success amount to a guarantee or 
demonstration of the purity of their word 
and doctrine. The fact is, they availed 
themselves of an instrument devised by 
God himself; they turned their natural 
endowments into a sacred channel; and 
God, who has given to all the appoint- 
ments of his will the force of natural law, 
could not withhold such measure of suc- | 
cess as it had pleased him to connect with 
the means of preaching. It was not that | 
preaching had the virtue of a sacrament; | 
far from it: but even when it failed to be | 
the chamnel of saving grace, it still approv- | 
itself as a contrivance of divine wisdom. | 
It was not human eloquence and human art 
that of themselves availed for this result, 
stimulating and persuading men even toa 
total change in their lives and habits ; but 
only these as giving form and utterance to 
great moral verities, and applying them 
to the profound necessities of human 
nature : forthesacred ordinance prescribed 
the substance of the preacher’s message, 
the spirit of his appeals, and the homely, 
ractical, and pointed style of his address. 
fence a certain mixture of error did not 
always neutralize the moral power of the 
pulpit, though it sometimes fatally pervert- 
ed it. Hence it came to pass that fanati- 
cism had its triumphs, and asceticism its 
devoted slaves. And hence, in our own 
day, we may trace a similar perilous em- 
loyment of the human element of preach- 
ing. Itis the trumpet of the Lord, but 
not always does it give a certain sound, 
It attracts, and stimulates, and strikes 
sometimes a salutary warning to the 
heart; but is the proclamation faithful 
and complete? Is it God’s embassy, or 
man’s occasion for display? There is 
surely something awful in the responsibil- 
ity attached to such a ministry as that 
which God has instituted: he has com- 
mitted so much to the keeping of his ser- 
vants, has given them so large a commis- 
sion and so wide a discretion—associating 
himself with them, but putting them ever 
in the foreground; deigning to follow, 
and even to depend upon them; trusting 
we know not how much of the eternal in- 
terests of Mankind to the fidelity and 








zeal of men no stronger than the rest! 
We do not wonder that those who are 
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unenlightened by the spirit of faith should 
turn from the mystery of this “ foolish- 
ness,” and deem the evil to be a balance 
of the good; and it is only because we 
know that moral results are not to be 
estimated according to the human 
agency, but rather by the divine appoint- 
ment and promise, that we are enabled to 
put aside every besetting doubt, and con- 
fess this ordinance to be of the wisdom as 
well as the mercy of God. 

The mixed and imperfect character of 
Christian preaching must be admitted ; 
but what then? We are not on that ac- 
count warranted in doubting its divine 
original ; for the analogy of all God’s deal- 
ings in the natural and the moral world is 
in favor of such appointment and proced- 
ure : it is a characteristic of the Almighty’s 
rule, both in providence and grace, to at- 
tain His infallible ends by fallible and 
disproportioned means. But where hu- 
man agency is charged with spiritual re- 
sult&, it is probable that all its operations 
and devices will not be equally legitimate 
nor equally promotive of the great designs 
of God. e question for every minister 
of the truth is, How shall the human faults 
be eliminated, the human defects supplied, 
and, in respect of that wherein man may 
lawfully codperate with God, how shall 
he most effectually make the human ele- 
ment subserve and forward the divine ? 
Surely this may best be done by deriving 


the spirit, the subject, and the style of 


his ministry from the inspired Scriptures. 
Herein is the rule of his eloquence, his ex- 
position, and his style. His eloquence 
must not be the fruit of a mere rhetorical 
contrivance, or even the product of a sim- 
ulated zeal; it is only pure, it is only spir- 
itually powerful, as it is re-kindled by each 
fresh discovery of the momentous truths 
of the Gospel. But eloquence is, after all, 
a subordinate means of persuasion ; and, 


in respect of the regular ministrations of 


the pulpit, it is often of doubtful and in- 
ferior value. Not always is it necessary, 
and never is it able of itself, to enlighten 
the conscience of the natural man, or to 
build up believers in their most holy faith. 
The preacher must break to his people 
the bread of life; and in thus handling 
and distributing the word of God, he will 
find it multiply in his hands as the loaves 
in the hands of his Divine Master. As 
the Bible forms an infinite resource, so 
the intellect and moral nature of man may 


be the subject of an indefinite variety of 
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appeals. The imagination may flag, the | er of God’s word, for all ministers of every 
feelings grow dull under repeated stimu-| orderand description, there is our Lord’s 
lus ; but a new application of divine truth | Sermon on the Mount. This last is a per- 
is light to the mind and comfort to the | fect and universal pattern, combining all 
heart. The taste for quiet, profound, and | the elements of preaching in exact pro- 
moral beauties will grow under such ge-| portion, The Lord’s Prayer is not a 
nial culture! and the Christian graces | more typical example of personal petition 
flourish like plants in a benign and whole-| than is the Sermon on the Mount of pub- 
some air. There will be small need of| lic ministration. It is an epitome of the 








ingenious conceits, of rhetorical extrava- 
gances, of pictorial tableaux. There are 
some minds to which these devices are 
never acceptable ; and they are 


“ Such as in dreams would hardly soothe | 
A soul that once had tasted of immortal truth.” | 





However lawful they may be in certain 
degrees, however effective under peculiar | 
circumstances, such figurative displays | 
will always be of rare occurrence in gen- | 
uine, heart-felt, heart-directed preaching ; 
and there is no substitute whatever—and | 
this least of all—for the careful, textual, 
and sober exposition of the manifold coun- | 
sel of God. 

A plausible defense for an evil practice 
is seldom wanting, Thusthe parables of 
Christ are frequently adduced in justifica- | 
tion of a highly figurative and pictorial 
style of preaching. Such advocates for- 
get that a parable is no sermon at all, but | 
something very different; it is nothing | 
but a little allegory employed as the me- 
dium of some moral truth, while preaching 
consists in a full, direct, and serious exhi- | 
bition of the Gospel, and so of course ad- 
mits of figurative language in a very tri- 
fling and subordinate degree. Ifa minis- 
ter were bent upon adopting a fictitious 
form, his true model would be, not an iso- | 
lated parable of Christ, but the complete | 
allegory of John Bunyan ; and perhaps he | 
may be safely left to decide for himself if} 
that would answer the design and purpose | 
of the Christian miaistry. But otherwise | 
regarded, the Bible does furnish him with | 
suitable examples. It is an injunction of | 
holy writ, Jf any man speak, let him | 


| Gospel as well as of the ministry ; a foun- 
| tain and model of beautiful exegesis, as 

well as of practical exhortation and appeal. 
| Yet how seldom, how inadequately, is this 
| Divine discourse made the subject of 
study or the object of reverent imita- 
tion ! 

We believe that a factitious style of 
preaching is often adopted from the best 
of motives, which is not the less a mistaken 
one. To attract a worldly multitude to 
the house of God, and so bring them with- 
in the hearing of saving truth, does seem 
indeed to be a worthy object of ambition ; 
but is it not really adelusive one? At 
least it may be well to consider if the 
preaching which best serves to attract and 
gratify a crowd, is that which is also 
most calculated to enlighten and convince 
the individual conscience. What dangers 
must attend this flattering idea of at once 
delighting and converting the natural 
man! The preacher who seeks populari- 
ty from the best of motives, must often 
maintain it by the most unworthy means. 
He puts his own gifts in competition with 
the simple truth of God. He is apt to 
rest too much on the mere appliances of 
the sacred function, and is in constant 
peril of making the sanctuary a theatre 
for unhallowed personal display. His 
“career” becomes more important than 
his “ministry.” As an ambassador, he 
forgets the warning message—is caressed 
at a hostile court—misuses the powers 
while he struts in the insignia of his office. 
Could he but see the end from the begin- 
ning of his course! God’sday, God’s house, 
and God’s ordinance turned to private ends ; 
His immortal creatures allured and grati- 


speak as the oracles of God. The preach- | fied, and then turned back into the world 
er who goes to Scripture for the model | with the praise of human talents on their 
as well as the materials of his sermon, | lips ; His servant self-corrupted by the to- 
can not fail of being “ thoroughly furnish-| kens of a success too manifestly his own ; 
ed.” The New Testament supplies exam-| His very purpose diverted, if not foiled ; 





pies of every variety of pulpit ministration. | and the vast machinery of eternal wisdom 
or*the revivalist and exhorter there is| and mercy set in motion merely to af- 


Peter’s sermgn in the “ upper room ;” for 
the occasional preacher there is Paul’s 
oration on Mars’ Hill ; for every expound- 





ford the pastime of an hour; surely there 
is something dreadful in the bare contem- 
plation of results like these, For the un- 
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faithful steward of such mysteries what | 


an audit must remain, and what a punish- 
ment ! 

On this subject, we fear, it is only too 
easy to be misunderstood, This, perhaps, 
can not be wholly avoided; but here we 
may anticipate a charge of inconsistency, 
if only to disclaim it. 
Christianity is a popular religion, implying 


We have said that | 


that its ministry should be also such ; and | 


we have said that the scope and exercise 
of pulpit talents is incomparably great. 
We confidently hold to both assertions. 
The strong exception we have taken to 
certain abuses and extremes, is surely not 
inconsistent with either one position or the 
other. We are only anxious to distinguish 


betwixt a genuine and a spurious popular- | 


ity for the one part, and, for the other, to 
promote the preacher’s best success by 


suggesting the considerations which should | 


limit and subordinate all his powers to the 
exhibition of one grand subject—the word 


of Ggd—and the attainment of one great | 


end—the salvation of men. It is not to 
be denied that in sacred as in secular ora- 


tory there are meretricious as well as leg- | 
itimate arts; that these are infinitely more | 


injurious and offensive in the former than 
in the latter ; and that even of lawful helps 


all are not equally appropriate and expe- | 
We have endeavored, in a very | 


dient. 


| most to be desired. For this 


general way, to suggest the most useful | 


correctives by insisting on the most prac- 
tical distinctions, 
preaching may be called in to qualify an- 


Thus, one element of 
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low a preacher because of his neighbor’s 
sudden reformation in connection with his 
simple and thankful praise, well and good, 
or rather better and better, till the whole 
neighborhood is brought under gracious 
influence. But we fear there is a pop- 
ularity which is much less genuine, much 
less salutary—which makes the worldling 
sneer at the love of religious dissipation, 
and which gives too sure a warrant to his 
scorn. It is therefore, we would say, at 
the risk of tedious repetition, Let the 
greatest zeal and power of our pulpits re- 
sult from the purest motives and the 
simplest aims; and there is happily this 
great encouragement, that the highest as 
well as the humblest gifts and qualifica- 
tions may be most effectively employed in 
subservience to the one momentous ob- 
ject of the Christian ministry. 


We are aware that general observations 
on the subject of this article are unsatis- 
factory at the best ; and perhaps we have 
indulged in them too long. It remains for 
usto commend to the attention of our read- 
ersan example of pulpit excellence thatmay 
illustrate in the Piteet manner, the merits 
urpose we 
have selected the sermons of the late Pro- 
fessor Archer Butler. We have been de- 
termined in our choice not more by ad- 
miration of the gifts of this lamented min- 
ister of Christ, than by a conviction that 
few preachers of the present day have 
united so many of the highest qualifica- 


other; the element of instruction, for | tions for that sacred office with so simple, 
example, must limit and correct the pure-| so earnest, and so successful a devotion to 


ly oratorical display. 
object of preaching, if kept distinctly in 
view, will duly warrant or discountenance 
the use of minor aims; and in this con- 
viction we have rebuked what we con- 
ceive to be a most delusive principle. To 
convince and persuade so many as can be 
brought within the sound of the Gospel, 
is the true end of preaching ; to attract a 
large crowd by the fame of oratorical 
feats, is a false and dangerous motive. We 
believe no truly great preacher has 
thought proper to employ unusual means 
to pre many people My ety though 
a few eccentric ministers have done so. 
The evangelist must spare no pains and 
fear no reproach in seeking them, even in 
the highways and hedges ; but it behoves 
him to use no unworthy means to draw 
them to the house of God, or to insure 
their frequent return to it. Ifa man fol- 





Again: the great | its prime and practical design. 


But we more especially weleome these 
sermons, as they powerfully rebuke one 
of the most fatal delusions of the present 
day. It has become fashionable with an 
important class of educated and thought- 
ful men to associate an intellectual min- 
istry with a latitudinarian theology. 
Let a young clergyman put forth the 
erudest theory of inspiration, or a scholas- 
tic recluse form the vaguest speculations 
upon the doetrine of human redemption, 
and a thousand voices, echoed by a skep- 
tical and worldly press, will hail these new 
divines as easily setting aside the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity—doctrines which 
the Church catholic, in all ages, and in all 
its sections, has reposed on as the yery 
basis of the Christian faith. There is no 
essential novelty in these views, and surely 
not much ability in their advocates, to be 
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set against the great body of theologians 
who have concurred for ages in with- 
standing them; but unbelief is too eager 
to neglect the advantage given; they are 
treated as an immense advance upon ca- 
tholic orthodoxy; and that which has 
been prophesied a thousand times is to 
come true it seems at last, and “the old 
paths” are to be presently deserted. To 
aid and to expedite this result is the in- 
genious presumption put forth to which 
we have alluded. No man who thinks 
for himself will accept the ancient and 
universal creed of Christendom. Nay, 
(it is a curious argument,) to derive from 
Scripture study such views as coincide 
with the opinions of the greatest, holiest, 
and most learned divines of every age, is 
a proof—not of the credibility of such 
opinions, but—of intellectual weakness in 
the modern believer. To “ walk by the 
same rule and to mind the same things” 
as the Evangelists and Reformers is to 
live by a traditional faith; and to preach 
the same Gospel to others is to acknow- 
ledge a wretched incompetence for better, 
that is, for newer things. 

The ministry of the late Professor But- 
ler, like that of many others still spared to 
the Christian Church, gave no counten- 
ance to this foolish and misleading notion. 
Though the product of a masculine intel- 
lect, and the work of an accomplished 
philosopher, these Sermons are eminently 
scriptural and practical. This is the secret 
of their charm and the source of their 
strength. Whatever be the preacher’s 
theme—the most sacred mystery of our 
religion, or the humblest duty of the Christ- 
ian life—the reader is reminded, (what 
the hearer must have intensely felt,) that 
the Gospel is not more signally Divine in 
its original than profoundly human in its 
character and medium. The preacher 
never loses himself in metaphysical ab- 
stractions. In opening up the truths of 
the Gospel the preacher delights to set 
forth their intimate connection with a life 
of godliness. He exhibits these truths 
from the scriptural point of view, which 
is always that most exquisitely adapted 
to the reason, the conscience, and the cir- 
cumstances of mankind. He seems to be 
under no temptation to seek for his theme 
the aid of foreign ornament. He brings 
no*pretty conceit to tickle the fancy of his 
immortal hearers; he never dreams of 
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reason. He makes no further display 
of learning than is necessary for the clear 
assertion of Scripture truth ; and employs 
no other eloquence than that which is 
kindled in a noble mind by the contem- 
plation of eternal verities and the advo- 
cacy of momentous interests. And this 
most worthy reticence does not go thre- 
warded. In devoting all his powers to a 
faithful exposition of the doctrine of his 
text, he finds the subject expanding on 
his mind as well as burning on his lips; it 
seems to strengthen as well as to tax his 
intellectual faculties; and the effect which 
so many preachers vainly strive for, seems 
readily attained by him in the earnest 
prosecution of the first object of his min- 
istry. 

Both volumes of Professor Butler’s Ser- 
mons have been published since his death ; 
but we shall confine our attention to the 
second series, which has recently appear- 
ed. There are many passages in this 
volume with which we hoped to enrich 
and illustrate the present article. Our 
space, unfortunately, forbids such liberal 
extract ; but, happily, we do not need to 
go beyond the first Sermon for an adequate 
specimen of Mr. Butler’s pulpit style, and 
an indication of his evangelical and rich 
theology. Christ the Source of all Bless- 
ings,is the title and subject of this Sermon, 
which, brief as it is, will be found to con- 
tain a most able summary of that great 
truth. The topic itself is absolutely inex- 
haustible ; and therefore it is that we the 
more admire the way in which it is opened 
up by the preacher, leaving his hearers to 
follow out for themselves the endless vari- 
ety of streams into which the great fount- 
ain of blessedness immediately divides. 
The author bases his discourse upon these 
words: Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption. The following passage needs 
no further introduction or remark : 


“And now, before advancing farther, it is fit 
to mention to you (what our version very inac- 
curately conveys) that the first of these four 
important words is made to embrace the rest. 
The ‘righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion,’ are the ingredients of the ‘wisdom ;’ the 
exact translation of the original being, ‘who is 
made unto us a wisdom from God,’ (in contrast 
to the false wisdom which he had censured,) 
‘even righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 





allegorizing the great facts of sacred his- 
tory, in order to flatter their pride of 


| demption.’ Christ is our wisdom in being to 
us these three things; that is, he is the prime 
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object of all true wisdom, as he is the source of 
all true blessedness. . .. . This blessedness we 
see is three-fold: and one word, ‘Christ,’ ex- 
presses it all. I have no intention now of dila- 
ting on each of its members; we have no time 
now to follow the course of each of these rivers 
of paradise, as they flow, and shall forever 
flow, through the spirits of the elect of God; I 
pause rather by the Fountain; come and see 
how they issue from it, . . . . I must again re- 
mind you to weigh well the force of the expres- 
sion, ‘is made unto us.’ Let no man persuade 
you that this can be satisfied by any remote or 
indirect connection with Christ; it is intimate 
as life is ; he himself is made to us the thing he 
gives. As one with him, we obtain the whole 
inheritance of grace and glory. ‘The instant that 
we are incorporated into the mystical body of 
which he is the head; the instant in which we 
are made living stones of the temple of which 
he is the corner-stone; the instant that we be- 
come branches of that celestial vine—that in- 
stant we possess the seed of the entire; 
and all the life of the Christian, yea, all his 
eternity is but the less or greater development 
of the Christ he bears within, around, and upon 
him, I have spoken of a progress of blessings; 
it is a progress to us; but not in the gift of 
Jesus Christ; to receive him is to receive the 
germ of every blessing that is written in the 
book of God. One with Christ, we must have 
pardon: for how could God love the head and 
hate the members? One with Christ, we must 
have sanctification: for how could he that is 
boundlessly pure remain one with aught that is 
willfully unholy? One with Christ, we must | 
have the prospective redemption of the whole | 
man to glory: for how could he abandon te the | 
everlasting grave a portion of his own being 
such as he has deigned to make us, and think 
his happiness complete? Thus, in blending 
himself with us, ‘He has done ali things well ;’ 
he has in that one unfathomable mystery ac- 
complished all mysteries. He is—not the de- 
clarer only, or the means only, or the instru- 
ment only—he is ‘made unto us’—he hath him- 
self become—righteousness, sanctification, re- 
demption. We have justification as we are seen 
in him; we have sanctification as he is 
seen in us; we have increasing holiness and 
mutual communion and ultimate redemption as 
both combine. ‘AbideinmeandIin you. .... 
He that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit’—there is our holiness. 
‘As thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in Us’—there is our bond 
of mutual communion. Ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God; when Christ who 
is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also ap- 
pear with him in glory’—there is our ultimate 
redemption of body and spirit into the mansion 
of eternity. Christ reippears in all ; for all the 
New Testament theology is but different per- 
spective views of the one unchangeable object 
—the gift of Jesus Christ; seen in one direc- 
tion it is pardon, seen in another it is holiness, 





seen in another it is glory. He justifies as 
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Christ crucified and risen without us ; he sanc- 
tifies as Christ crucified and risen within us; he 
glorifies in virtue of both as Christ enthroned 
in the fullness of consummate power, and at 
length ‘ subduing a/J things unto himself.’ Feel 
this and know this, as it ought to be felt and 
known, and you may leave the rest to the 
schools. These are days of harsh disputings— 
days when men are very bitter to each other 
for the love of God. I know not how others 
feel, but it seems to me as if—could a man once 
thoroughly realize to himself the depth of this 
union with the infinite purity of Christ; could he 
once realize the heaven that is in him when 
Christ is there; could he gaze, not to question 
and criticise, but in humble adoring joy upon 
the face of the risen Jesus, and there but onée 
behold his own ‘acceptance in the beloved ;’ 
all difficulties were dissolved in that blessed 
vision, every doubt would be forgotten in the 
fullness of its glory! Fix sou) and spirit stead- 
ily upon the oneness of the Son of God with the 
forgiven and adopted sons of men, and all the 
littleness of proud, restless disputation will dis- 
appear from the view, consumed in the blaze of 
that transcendent thought, ‘He is made unto 
us righteousness, sanctification, redemption.’ 
What need of more? For all the practical pur- 
poses of comfort and holiness, what need of 
more? ... . Christ can not be ours and any 
grace be absent; this King can not enthrone 
himself in our spirit and not bring with him his 
whole retinue of blessings. Blessings may— 
they must—arise in succession to creatures that 
live in successive time ; but the first instant that 
Christ is ours, the seed of every blessing is ours 
—s life of sanctification is hidden in that moment 


|—nay, a long perspective of glory is there— 


death is conquered, Satan chained, and heaven 
won; for he who accomplished all these things 
‘is made unto us righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.’”— Second Series, pp. 
12-15. 


With this our extract should break off; 
but we can not persuade ourselves to omit 
the eloquent peroration which immediately 
succeeds. It is highly characteristic of 
the style and genius of Professor Butler ; 
and the reader will not fail to admire how 
beautifully Christian doctrine is blended 
with the language of faithful practical ap- 
peals—or rather, he will remark with 
pleasure how the clear assertion and point- 
ed application of divine truth have more 
than the effect of florid and unchastened 
rhetoric : 


‘All this is mysterious indeed; of course it 
is: who is he that will believe God made one 
with man, and have the union wrought without 
mystery? Children of the te Seg ye walk 
in mystery. Your spiritual birth is a mystery, 


your fellowship with Christ is a ny vw « Reto 


daily graces are a mystery, your triumph ard 


25 
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death is a mystery, your resurrection to glory 
will be but the consummation of mystery. 

Mystery there must be wherever an infinite | 
Creator and his finite creature embrace ; and it | 
is therefore your glory that you are thus robed | 
and shrouded in mystery, Trust no one who | 
would draw you forth from it: it is the awful 
shadow which eternity casts across time. Be- | 
lieve no one who would give you a religion with- | 
out much and solemn mystery; and above all, | 
when you think of God in Christ, of what he 

has done, and what he still does, and what he | 
will do, be well assured that in all his dealings 

there must be much you can never expect to 

fathom ; before which therefore you can but | 
bow in prostrate humility of adoration; know- | 
ing~ simply knowing—that all he will do he | 
can do, such is his power; all he can rightly do 

he will, such is his love Go forth, then, | 
ye ransomed ones, and remember that you bear 
through the world this day the image and super- 
scription of Christ Jesus ; in whatever company | 


| 
} 


of men you stand, forget not that his signature | 
is upon you; and when men, thoughtless and | 
ungodly, would win you from his service, | 
tell them that there is one in heaven with whom | 
you are one, that you live as members of his 

spiritual frame, incorporated into him, in and | 
by him righteous, sanctified, redeemed; and | 
being thus not your own, but Christ’s, you are | 
resolved, whatever the dreaming world may say, 


in him to live, that in him you may die—in him | 


to die, that in him you may live forever.”— | 
Pp. 15, 16. | 

There is no doubt that such preaching | 
must have been effective, and even popu- | 
lar; but we beg attention to the fact, that 
its effectiveness is of the most legitimate | 
and practical description. Here are no | 
prepared surprises, no foreign and elabo- 
rate ornaments, no feats of accumulated 
and incongruous imagery. The hearer is | 
not bewildered by a tasteless combination | 
of sacred and profane ideas, nor is the | 
clear substance of Divine truth over- 
whelmed by a profusion of illustrations 
drawn from the most questionable sources. 
The preacher displays invention, reason, 
and passion ; but his invention is carefully 
limited to the discovery of God’s mind 
and will; his reason to tracing the con- 
nection of God’s holy truth ; and his pas- 
sion to the earnest declaration of God’s 
love and mercy. It is on the observance 
of two cardinal rules that his eloquence 
depends: he preserves throughout the 
attitude and _ of direct persuasive 
speech, and he draws all the intellectual 
and moral elements of his address from 
the sacred text before him. Hence the 
fullness, unity, and force which characterize 
this Sermon, It is richly fraught with 
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the language of Scripture, so pointed and 
KS pores ; yet it is not a thing of shreds 
and patches; it has integrity as well as 
variety ; and though admirably suited to 
its original use in the public service of the 
sanctuary, it may be read in the closet 
with the utmost pleasure and advantage, 
and with no suspicion that any essential 
feature of the truth has been sacrificed to 
— effect. This latter is a severe 

ut proper test of every pulpit exercise. 
Why should the most eloquent discourse 
shrink from the most deliberate scrutiny ? 
If it is good to be remembered, why is it 
not fit to be perused ? and it is surely as 
unworthy of the manhood as of the mission 
of a preacher, that he should allow him- 


| self to indulge in language intended only 
| to excite a vague and temporary impres- 
|sion, and then to be utterly forgotten. 


The heart will not long profit by that in 
which the mind has no share. Of 
course it would be unjust to bring an ex- 
temporaneous sermon, or indeed any ser- 
mon, to a literary standard ; but it is very 
right to demand that no audience assem- 
bled for religious edification shall be im- 
posed upon by any language or sentiments 
whatever which will not bear the light of 
sober memory and of solitary reflection. 
We are reluctant to conclude without 
offering one example more of sacred elo- 
quence from the book before us. Our 
readers may recollect the character and 
style of the famous chef-d’ ceuvre of Bossuet, 
pronounced on the occasion of the death 
of Queen Henrietta Maria, widow of 
Charles I. of England. Like all the funeral 
orations of the great French preachers, i: 
is highly offensive to a pure religious 
mind because of its extravagant eulogy, 
and the absence of the genuine spirit of 
the Gospel; but, considered even in the 
most favorable point of view, as a lofty 
flight of sacred oratory, we should still 
give the preference to a Sermon of the 
late Professor Butler, included in the vol- 
ume already quoted, and entitled, Lessons 
JSrom a Monarch’s Death. It was preach- 
ed on the demise of King William IV. ; 
and though it is only when regarded as a 
whole that its impressiveness is fully felt, 
yet the following extract will show some- 
thing of the author’s great success : 


“But I would ill do justice to the subject of 
our meditations of this time, if I confined your 
thoughts to the general subject of earthly and 
successive change. This, brethren, is nocommon 
change. The inheritor of the throne of a thou- 
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sand years has passed to his fathers. Death 
has been busy, reading once more his terrible 
lesson to living men; proving, in a new instance 
of power, that he is indeed ‘ the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed,’ and that no control (how- 
ever widely recognized on earth) shall interfere 
with his supremacy, save his who, through 
death, destroyed him that had the power of 
death. Alas! brethren, what availeth it that 
placed at the summit of the first social system 
on earth, our departed monarch saw no recog- 
nized dignity intervene between himself and the 
beings of a higher world? What availed it, 
that he stood (by the constitution of his 
country) the source of all the innumerable 
streams of honor and distinction that separate, 
and, like other streams, while they separate, 
really unite, the divisions of society, in this 
vast and complicated empire? These things 
vanish as a morning dream, when, from the 
sacred throne, where sits the Governor of all 


the world, is heard the sentence of the text, | 


‘Remove the diadem, and take off the crown!’ 
Of all the tributes that his subjects paid him, 
he takes with him from the world but one—you 
pay it, brethren, in this temple! Yes! he, for 
whom your prayers so often have risen to the 
throne of heaven—he, for whose temporal and 
eternal welfare each Sabbath day ten thousand 
ministers offered the incense of their supplica- 
tion—/e is no more the subject of prayer ; let 
us trust in God that he is gone to receive its 
fruits! . . . . Sabbath after Sabbath, brethren, 
we preach to you of death and eternity! It is 
the great, the perpetual, burthen of our dis- 
course. We can not help its monotony. The 
sin that brought death into the world is in fault 
for that! _When men are holy enough to hail 
the death that opens the pathway to eternity, 
we will cease the strain—but not till then! 
And, with all our repetitions and variations of 
the one tremendous theme, how seldom we can 
enforce it upon men’s hearts! how seldom we 
can fix a thought that will pass the doors of 
our churches! But here, brethren, you have 
circumstances themselves and history preaching 
to you! These terrible orators deal not in 
figures of rhetoric or artificial declamation. 
The stern reasoning of events is all they bring. 
Where we argue to the understanding, they ad- 
dress the eyes and the heart! And would to 
heaven, that at this hour (how much better 
than a world of sermons!) it were given to us 
o cast an eye upon the scene that now encom- 
passes the perishing remnants of departed 
royalty! The dignity of the sovereign still in- 
vests the lifeless form : is és fitting that the use- 
ful distinctions of time should follow to the 
tomb: if they deeepen the impressions of author- 
ity during life, they become still more touching 
instructors in death. Man, by a most just and 
noble instinct of respect, venerates the y for 
the ee honors the temple, though the god 
has fl But there, night after night, and 
during days whose gloom is more melancholy 
than night, the stately vigils of a king are held! 
The magnificent chamber, darkened to the like- 
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ness of a tomb, the long array of mourning 
watchers, (mourning in truth as well as show— 
for our monarch was loved by his people!) the 
sadness that hangs like a cloud over that ma- 
jestic pile, itself a monument of buried ages ; 
the dreary bustle of preparation for the final 
solemnities of a regal interment—these are 
things that would move, if any thing could move. 
And if I dare unfold the page of a deeper sorrow 
— if I presume to point your eyes to the vene- 
rated form of that imperial widow—the woman 
of many virtues, whom her subjects know but 
to leve—if I point to that form bent by a sorrow 
only the more affecting because struggling to 
be repressed in the midst of that scene of crowd- 
ed and stately woe—it is not that I would idly 
intrude upon griefs too sacred for public utter- 
ance, but because I would beseech you, in prayer, 
to ask of the Comforter of mourners to be with 
her in her affliction. But, God be praised! we 
have reason to know that she is no stranger to 
that path of consolation.”——Pp. 110-112. 


We must leave this passage incomplete, 
for the paragraph next succeeding is neces- 
sary to its due effect; but even in this 
fragmentary form, we believe the reader 
will find in it indications of peculiar merit. 
It is not, indeed, as we conceive, of the 
best or truest kind of religious eloquence, 
nor so pure a specimen as might have 
been adduced from other discourses of our 
author ; but we quote it chiefly to show, 
that in that department of sacred oratory 
which the world most highly lauds, and 
which critics scarcely venture to arraign, 
the evangelical preacher has a place and 
an advantage ofhisown. Certainly there 


this Sermon in the same way as the the- 
atrical and puerile absurdities of Bossuet 
which deform and injure his great master- 
piece. 

Of the theology of these Sermons we 
have not yet spoken ; nor shall we-at pre- 
sent do so, except in the most general 
way. In the main, it is such as we heart- 
ily coneur with, evincing the fullest con- 
fidence in the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, attempting no refinements, and _ac- 
cepting no “rational” compromises. The 
docrine of The Trinity, and the lessons of 
The Ascension, are severally treated in 
an original but faithful manner, and Zhe 
Word of God is the subject of a beautiful, 
profound, and eloquent discourse. The 
volume closes, solemnly but worthily, with 
a Sermon on the doctrine of AMernal 
Punishment. The argument is nobly 
sustained on the affirmative and scriptural 
side ; and, except in one point—where 





is nothing to detract from the effect of 
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the preacher seems to assert the increasing 
guilt of the Gdamned to be one reason of 
their hopeless and eternal punishment, 
without reflecting that the end of proba- 
tion has determined the measure of the 
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|sinner’s guilt, and left him to fulfill its 


penalty—we do not anywhere know a 
more weighty and convincing answer to 
the lawless ame igana of the age on this 
momentous theme, 


A°S See 2 


Havine recently embellished the Ec.ectic with a portrait of this illustrious man and renowned tra- ° 
veller, (vide August No., 1856,) it seems fitting here to record the following sketch of an interview with 
him at Berlin, November 25, 1856, by Bayard Taylor, the very intelligent correspondent of the New-York 
Tribune, who seems incliried to become a second Humboldt, or universal traveller.—Eprror. ] 


ArexanperR Von Hvmeorpr is the 
world’s greatest living man. At present, 


with his great age and his universal 
renown, regarded as a throned monarch 


in the world of science, his friends 
have been obliged, perforce, to protect 
him from the exhaustive homage of 
his thousands of subjects, and, for his 
own sake, to make difficult the ways of 
access to him. The friend and familiar. 
companion of the King, he may be said, 
equally, to hold his own court, with the 
privilege, however, of at any time break- 
ing through the formalities which only 
self-defence has rendered necessary. Some 
of my works, I knew, had found their way 
into his hands: I was at the beginning of 
a journey which would probably lead me 
eee regions which his feet had tra- 
ve and his genius illustrated, and it 
was not merely a natural curiosity which 
attracted me toward him. I followed the 
adviee of some German friends, and made 
use of no mediatory influence, but simply 
dispatched a note to him, stating my 
name and object, and asking for an inter- 
view. 

Three days afterward I received 
through the city pdst a reply in his own 
hand, standing that, although he was suf. 
fering from a cold which had followed his 





removal from Potsdam to the capital, he 


would willingly receive me, and appointed 
1 o’clock to-day for the visit, I was punc- 
tual to the minute, and reached his re- 
sidence, in the Oranienburger-strasse, as 
the clock struck. 

A stout, square-faced man of about fifty, 
whom I at once recognized as Seifert, 
opened the door forme. “ Are you Herr 
Taylor?” he asked; and added, on re- 
ceiving my reply: “His Excellency is 
ready to receive you.” He ushered me 
into a room filled with stuffed birds and 
other objects of natural history ; then into 
a large library, which apparently con- 
tained the gifts of authors, artists, and 
men of science. I walked between two 
long tables heaped with sumptuous folios, 
to the further door, which opened into 
the study. Those who have seen the 
admirable colored lithograph of Hilde- 
brand’s picture know precisely how the 
room looks, There was the plain-table, 
the writing-desk covered with letters and 
manuscripts, the little green sofa, and the 
same maps and pictures on the drab- 
colored walls. 

Seifert went to an inner door, announced 
my name, and Humboldt immediately 
appeared. He came up to me with a 
heartiness and cordiality which made me 
feel that I was in the presence of a friend, 
gave me his hand, and inquired whether 
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we should converse in English or German. 
“Your letter,” said he, “ was that of a 
German, and you must certainly speak the 
language familiarly ; but I am also in the 
constant habit of using English.” 

As I looked at the majestic old man, 
the line of Tennyson, describing Welling- 
ton, came into my mind: “O good gray 
head! which all men know.” The first 
impression made by Humboldt’s face is 
that of a broad and genial humanity. His | 
massive brow, heavy with the gathered | 
wisdom of nearly a century, bends forward 
and overhangs his breast, like a ripe ear | 
of corn, but as you look below it, @ pair | 
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now and then pointing to a picture or 
opening a book to illustrate some remark. 
He began by referring to my Winter 
journey into Lapland. “Why do you 
choose the Winter?” he asked. “ Your 
experiences will be very interesting, it is 
true, but will you not suffer from the se- 
vere cold?” “That remains to be seen,” 
I answered. “I have tried all climates 
except the Arctic, without the least in- 
jury. The last two years of my travels 
| were spent in tropical countries, and now 
| I wish to have the strongest possible con- 
trast.” “That is quite natural,” he re- 
| marked, “and I can understand how your 





of clear blue eyes, almost as bright and | object in travel must lead you to seek such 
steady as a child’s, meet your own. In | contrasts ; but you must possess a remark- 
those eyes you read that trust in man, that | ably healthy organization.” ‘ Youdoubt- 
immortal youth of the heart, which make | less know, from your own experience,” | 
the snows of eighty-seven Winters lie so | said, “that nothing preserves a man’s 
lightly upon his head. You trust him | vitality like travel.” “Very true,” he 
utterly at the first glance, and you feel | answered, “if it does not kill at the outset. 
that he will trust you, if you are worthy | For my part, I keepmy health everywhere, 
of it. [had approached him with a natural | like yourself. During five years in South 
feeling of reverence, but in five minutes I | America and the West Indies, I passed 
found that I loved him, and could talk | through the midst of black vomit and yel- 





with him as freely as with a friend of my | low fever untouched.” 


own age. His nose, mouth and chin have 
the heavy Teutonic character, whose 


genuine type always expresses an honest | 


simplicity and directness, 


I was most surprised by the youthful | 


character of his face. I knew that he had 
been frequently indisposed during the | 
present year, and had been told that he | 
was beginning to show the marks of his | 
extreme age; but I should not have sus- | 
pected him of being over seventy-five, | 
His wrinkles are few and small, and his 
skin has a smoothness and delicacy rarel 

seen in old men. His ‘hair, sithough | 
snow-white, is still abundant, his step slow | 
but firm, and his manner active almost to | 
restlessness. He sleeps but four hours out | 
of the twenty-four, reads and replies to his | 
daily rain of letters, and suffers no single | 
oceurrence of the least interest in any | 
part of the world to escape his attention. 
I could not perceive that his memory, the | 
first mental faculty to show decay, is at 
all impaired, He talks rapidly, with the | 
greatest apparent ease, never hesitating 
or a word, whether in English or German, | 
and, in fact, seemed to be unconscious 
which language he was using, as he 


I spoke of my projected visit to Russia, 
‘and my desire to traverse the Russian- 
Tartar provinces of Central Asia. The 
| Kirghiz steppes, he said, were very mono- 
tonous; fifty miles gave you the picture 
of a thousand; but the people were ex- 
| ceedingly interesting. If I desired to go 
| there, I would have no difficulty in pass- 
ing through them to the Chinese frontier ; 
| but the southern provinces of Siberia, he 
thought, would best repay me. The 
|scenety among the Altai Mountains was 

very grand. From his window in one of 
| the Siberian towns he had counted eleven 
eaks covered with eternal snow. The 
‘irghizes, he added, were among the few 
| races whose habits had remained unchang- 
‘ed for thousands of years, and they had 
the remarkable peculiarity of combining « 
| monastic with a nomadic life. They were 
partly Buddhist and partly Mussulman, 
and their monkish sects followed the dit- 
| ferent clans in their wanderings, carrying 
,on their devotions in the encampments, 
inside of a sacred circle marked out by 
spears. He had seen their ceremonies, 
|and was struck with their resemblance to 
| those of the Catholic Church. 


changed five or six times in the conversa- | 


tion. He did not remain in his chair more | 


than ten minutes at a time, frequently 
getting up and walking about the room, 


Humboldt’s recollections of the Altai 


Mountains naturally led him to speak of 
* You have travelled in Mex- 


| the Andes, 
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ico,” said he; “do you not agree with 
me in the opinion that the finest moun- 
tains in the world are those single cones 
of perpetual snow rising out of the splen- 
did vegetation of the tropics? The Him- 
alayas, although loftier, can scarcely make 
an equal impression; they lie further to 
the north, without the belt of tropical 
growths, and their sides are dreary and 
sterile in comparison. You remember 
Orizaba,” continued he; “here is an en- 
graving from a rough sketch of mine. I 








hope you will find it correct.” He rose 
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—a still, deep and tranquil pool, without 
a ripple on its surface, but creating a riv- 
er by its overflow. He asked me many 
questions, but did not always wait for an 
answer, the question itself suggesting 
some reminiscence, or some thought which 
he had evident pleasure in expressing. 
I sat or walked, following his move- 
ments, an eager listener, and speaking 
in alternate English and German, until 
the time which he had granted to me had 
expired, 

Seifert at length reappeared and said to 


and took down the illustrated folio which | him, in a manner at once respectful and 
accompanied the last edition of his ‘ Mi- | familiar, “It is time,” and I took my 


nor Writings,” turned over the leaves and | 


recalled, at each plate, some reminiscence 
of his American travel. “ I still think,” he 
remarked as he closed the book, “ that 
Chimborazo is the grandest mountain in 
the world.” 

He also spoke of our authors, and in- 
quired particularly after Washington Ir- 
ving, whom he had once seen. [ told 
him I had the fortune to know Mr. Irving, 
and had seen him not long before leaving 
New-York. “He must be at least fifty 
years old,” said Humboldt. “ He is sev- 
enty,” I answered, “‘ but as young as ever.” 
“ Ah !” said he, “ I have lived so long that 
| have almost lost the consciousness of 
time. I belong to the age of Jefferson 
and Gallatin, and I heard of Washing- 
ton’s death while travelling in South 
America.” 

I have repeated but the smallest portion 
of his conversation, which flowed on in an 
uninterrupted stream of the richest know- 
ledge. On recalling it to my mind, after 
leaving, I was surprised to find how great 
a number of subjects he had touched 
upon, and how much he had said, or seem- 
ed to have said—for he has the rare fac- 
ulty of placing a subject in the clearest 
and most vivid light by a few luminous 
words—concerning each. He thought, as 
he talked, without effort. I should com- 
pare his brain to the Fountain of Vaucluse 


leave. 

“You have travelled much, and seen 
many ruins,” said Humboldt, as he gave 
me his hand again ; “now you have seen 
one more.” “ Not a ruin,” I could not 
help replying, “ but a pyramid.” For I 
pressed the hand which had touched those 
of Frederick the Great, of Forster, the 
companion of Capt. Cook, of Klopstock 
and Schiller, of Pitt, Napoleon, Josephine, 
the Marshals of the Empire, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, Cu- 
vier, La Place, Gay-Lussac, Beethoven, 
Walter Scott—in short, of every great 
man whom Europe has produced for three- 
quarters of a century. Llooked intothe eyes 
which had not only seen this living history 
of the world pass by, scene after scene, 
till the actors retired one by one, to re- 
turn no more, but had beheld the cataract 
of Atures and the forests of the Cassiquiare, 
Chimborazo, the Amazon and Popocata- 
petl, the Altaian Alps of Siberia, the Tar- 
tar steppes and the Caspian Sea, Such a 
splendid circle of experience well befits a 
life of such generous devotion to science. 
I have never seen so sublime an example 
of old age—crowned with imperishable 
success, full of the ripest wisdom, cheer- 
ed and sweetened by the noblest attri- 
butes of the heart. A ruin indeed! 
No: a human temple, perfect as the 
Parthenon. 
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How to account for this strange ad- 
venture, or what explanation to put upon 
it, I can not tell, but it began after a very 
prosaic fashion — rather more common- 
place even than the circumstances under 
which the Laureate meditated his Legend 
of Godiva. After a long drive to a little 
country station, I found to my dismay, 
that I had missed the train. 

Missed the train! There was not an- 
other till twelve o’clock at noon of the 
next day, and it was then the afternoon 
between two and three o’clock; for the 
place in which I was so fortunate as to 
tind myself, was one of the smallest of 
country stations on a “branch line.” It 
seems extremely odd, looking back upon 
it, that there should have been such an 
unreasonable time to wait ; but it did not 
puzzle, it only discomfited me at the 
time. 

And there was not even a single house, 
save the half-built little railway house 
itself, where dwelt the station-master, at 
this inhospitable station; so I had to be 
directed by that functionary, and by his 
solitary porter, how to get to Witcherley 
village, which lay a mile and a half off 
across the fields. It was a summer, but 
there had been a great deal of rain, and 
the roads, as I knew by my morning’s ex- 
perience, were “heavy,” yet I set off with 
singular equanimfty on my journey across 
the fields. Altogether I took the business 
very coolly, and made up my mind to it. It 
is astonishing how easily one can manage 
this in a certain frame of mind. 

It was rather a pretty country—espe- 
cially when the sun came glancing down 
over it, finding out all the rain upon the 
leaves—when it was only J that found 
them out instead of the sun. When push- 
ing down a deep lane, my hat caught the 
great overhanging bough of a haw- 
thorn, and shook over me a sparkling 
shower of water-drops, big and cool like 
80 many diamonds. I can not say that I 





entirely enjoyed the impromptu baptism, 
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and the wet matted brambles underfoot 
was full of treacherous surprises, and the 
damp path under that magnificent seam 
of red-brown earth, which had caught my 
eye half a mile off, caught my foot now 
with unexampled tenacity. Notwith- 
standing, the road was pretty ; a busy lit- 
tle husbandman of a breeze be to rus- 
tle out the young corn, and raise the 
feeble stalks which had been “laid” by the 
rain; and every thing grew lustily in the 
refreshed and sweetened atmosphere, 
through which the birds raised their uni- 
versal twitter. There appeared white 


gable-ends, bits of orchard closely planted, 
a church-spire rising through the trees, 
and over the next stile I leaped into the 
extreme end of the little village street of 


Witcherley—a very rural little village in- 
deed, lying, though within a mile and 
a half of a railway station, secure and quiet 
among the old Arcadian fields. 

Facing me was a great iron gate ex- 
tremely ornamental, as things were made a 
hundred years ago, with a minute porter’s- 
lodge shut up, plainly intimating that few 
carriages rolled up that twilight avenue, 
to which entrance was given by a little 
postern-door at the side. The avenue was 
narrow, but the trees were great and old, 
and hid all appearance of the house 
to which they led. Then came three 
thatched cottages flanking at a little 
distance the moss-grown wall which ex- 
tended down the road from the manor- 
house gates; and then the path made a 
sharp turn round the abrupt corner of a 
gable which a into it, the gray 
wall of which was lightened by one 
homely bow-window in the upper story, 
but nothing more. This being the Witch- 
erley Arms, I went no further, though 
some distant cottages, gray, silent, and 
rude, caught my eye a little way on. The 
Witcherley Arms, indeed, was the ham- 
let of Witcherley—it was something be- 
tween an inn and a farm-house, with long 
low rooms, smal] windows, and an irregu- 
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lar ‘and rambling extent of building, | the contrary, perfectly honest-looking, ob- 
which it was hard to assign any use for, | tuse, and leisurely: their dialect was 
and which seemed principally filled up | strange to my ear, and their voices con- 
with long passages leading to closets and | fused; but I could make out that what 
cupboards and laundries in a prodigal | they did talk about was the “ Squire.” 
and strange profusion. A few rude steps; Of course, the most natural topic in the 
led to the door, within which, on one | world in a place so primitive; and I, ex- 
side, was a little bar, and on the other | amining my bacon, which was not invit- 
the common room of the inn. Just in|ing, paid little attention to them. By 
front of the house, surrounded by a little | and by, however, the landlord loitered 
plot of grass, stood a large old elm-tree, | out again to the door; and there my at- 
with the sign swung high among its | tention was attracted at once by a voice 
branches; opposite was the gate of a | without, as different as possible from their 
farm-yard, aah the dull walls of a half| mumbling rural voices. This was follow- 
square of barns and offices; behind, the | ed immediately by a quick alert footstep, 
country seemed to swell into a bit of ris- | and then entered the room an old gentle- 
ing ground, covered with the woods of | man, little, carefully dressed, precise and 
the manor-house ; but the prospect before | particular, in a blue coat, with gilt but- 
was of arude district broken up by solitary | tons, a spotless white cravat, Hessian 
roads, erossing the moorland, and appa- | boots, and hair of which I could not say 
rently leading nowhere. One leisurely | with certainty whether it was gray or 
country-cart stood near the door, the | powdered. He came in as a monarch 
horse standing still with dull patience, and | comes into a humble corner of his domin- 
that indescribable quiet consciousness that | ions. There could be no doubt about his 
it matters nothing to any one how long | identity—this was the Squire. 

the bumpkin stays inside, or the peacea-| Hodge at the window pulled his fore- 
ble brute without, which is only to be | lock reverentially; the old gentleman 
found in the extreme and undisturbed se- | nodded to him, but turned his quick eye 
clusion of very rural districts. I confess | upon me—strangers were somewhat un- 
I entered the Witcherley Arms with a lit- | usual at the Witcherley Arms—and then 
tle dismay, and no great expectations of | my boiled bacon, which I still only looked 
its comfort or good cheer. The public | at! The Squire drew near with suave 
room was large enough, lighted with two | and compassionating courtesy : I told him 
casement windows, with a low unequal | my story—I had missed the train. The 
ceiling and a sanded floor. Two small | train was entirely a new institution in 
tables in the windows, and one long | this primitive corner of the country. The 


one placed across the room belind, with 
a bristly supply of hard high-backed 
wooden chairs, were all the furniture. A 
slow country fellow in a smock frock, the 
driver of the cart, drank his beer sullenly 
at one of the smaller tables. The landlord 
loitered about between the open outer 
door and the “coffee-room,” and I took 
my seat at the head of the big table, and 
suggested dinner to the open-eyed coun- 
try masd, 

She was more startled than I expected 
by the idea. Dinner! there was boiled 
bacon in the house she knew, and ham and 
enge were practicable. I was not disposed 
to be fastidious under present cireumstan- 
ces, 80 the cloth was spread, and the boiled 
bacon set before me, preparatory to the 

roduction of the more savory dish, To 
oe a better look at me, the landlord 
came in and established himself beside the 
bumpkin in the window. These worthies 
were not at all of the ruffian kind, but, on 


old gentleman evidently did not half ap- 
prove of it, and treated my detention 
something in the light of a piece of retri- 
butive justice. “Ah! haste, haste! no- 
thing else will please us nowadays,” he 
said, shaking his head with dignity ; “the 
| good old coach, now, would have carried 
/you comfortably, without the risk of a 
day’s waiting or a broken limb; but 
novelty carries the day.” 

I did not say that the railway was, 
after all, not so extreme a novelty in 
other parts of the world as in Witcherley, 
and I was rewarded for my forbearance. 
“If you do not mind waiting half an 
hour, and walking half a mile,” added the 

uire immediately, “I think I can pro- 
mise you a better dinner than any thing 
you have here—a plain country table, sir, 
nothing more, and a house of the old 
style; but better than honest Giles’s ba- 
con, to which I see you don’t take very 








kindly. He will give you a good bed, 
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though—a clean, comfortable bed. I have 
slept myself, sir, on occasion, at the 
Witcherley Arms.” 

When he said this, some recollection or 
consciousness came for an instant across 
the old gentleman’s countenance ; and the 
landlord, who stood behind him, and who 
was also an old man, uttered what seemed 
to me a kind of suppressed groan. The 
Squire heard it, and turned round upon 
him quickly. 

“If your gable-room is not otherwise 
occupied to-night,” said the old gentle- 
man— “ mind, I do not say it will, or is 
likely to be—put the gentleman into it, 
Giles.” 

The landlord groaned again a singular 
affirmative, which roused my curiosity at 
once. Was it haunted? or what could 
there be of tragical or mysterious connect- 
ed with the gable-room ? 

However, I had only to make my ac- 
knowledgments, and accept with thanks 
the Squire’s proposal, and we set out im- 
mediately for the manor-house. My com- 
panion looked hale, active, and light of 
toot—scarcely sixty—a comely, well-pre- 
served old gentleman, with a clear frosty 
complexion, blue eyes without a cloud, 
features somewhat high and delicate, and 


altogether, in his refined and particular | 


way, looked like the head of a long-lived 
patriarchal race, who might live a 
hundred years. He paused, however, 
when we got to the corner, to look to the 
north over the broken country on which 
the sunshine slanted as the day began to 
wane. It was a wild solitary prospect, as 
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| back I saw the inmates of the Witcherley 
| Arms at the door, in a little crowd gazing 
|at him. The landscape must have been 
as familar to him as he was to these good 
|people. I began to grow very curious. 
| Was any thing going to happen to the old 
Squire ? 

The old Squire, however, was of the 
| class of men who enjoy conversation, and 
| relish a good listener. He led me down 
|through the noiseless road, past the 
| three cottages, to the manorial gates, with 
| @ pleasant little stream of remark and ex- 
| planation,.a little jaunty wit, a little caus- 
tic observation, great natural shrewdness, 
/and some little knowledge of the world. 
| Entering in by that little side-door to the 
|avenue, was like coming out of daylight 
into sudden night. The road was narrow 
'—the trees tall, old, and of luxuriant 
‘growth, I did not wonder that his wor- 

ship was proud of them, but, for myself, 
should have preferred something less 
gloomy. The line was long, too, and 
| wound upwards by an irregular ascent ; 
and the thick dark foliage concealed, till 
we had almost reached it, the manor- 
house, which turned its turreted gable-end 
| towards us, by no means unlike the Witch- 
erley Arms. 
It was a house of no particular date or 
| character—old, irregular, and somewhat 
| picturesque—built of the gray limestone 
of the district, spotted over with lichens, 
and covering here and there the angle of 
|a wall with an old growth of exuberant 
\ivy—ivy so old, thick, and Inxuriant, that 
\there was no longer any shapeliness or 





different as possible from the softer | distinctive character in the big, blunt, 
scenes through which I had come toWitch- | glossy leaves. A small lawn before the 
erley. Those broken bits of road, rough | door, graced with one clipped yew-tree, 
cart-tracks over the moor, with heaps of | was the only glimpse of air or daylight, so 
stones piled here and there, the intention | far as I could see, about the house; for 
of which one could not decide upon; fir-|the trees closed in on every side, as if to 
trees, all alone, and by themselves, grow- | shut it out entirely from all chance of 
ing singly at the angles of the road—some- | seeing or being seen. The big hall-door 
times the long horizontal gleam of | opened from without, and I followed the 
water in a deep cutting—sometimes a|Squire with no small curiosity into the 
green bit of moss, prophetic of pitfall and | noiseless house, in which I could not hear 
quagmire—and no visible moving thing | a single domestic sound. Perhaps draw- 
upon the whole scene. The picture to me | ing-rooms were not in common use at 
was somewhat desolate. My new friend, | Witcherley—at all events, we went at 


however, gazed upon it with a lingering 
eye, sighed, did not say any thing— 
but, turning round witha little vehemence, 
took some highly-flavored snuff from a 
small gold box, and seemed under cover 
of this innocent stimulant, to shake off 
some emotion. 


As he did so, looking 





once to the dining-room, a large long 
apartment, with an ample fire-place at the 
/upper end—three long windows on one 
side, and a curious embayed alcove in the 
corner, projecting from the room like an 
afterthought of the builder. To this pret- 
| ty recess you descended by a single step 
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from the level of the dining-room, and it | 
was lighted by a broad, Elizabethan oriel 
window, with a.cushioned seat all round, 
fastened to the wall. We went here, na- 
turally passing by the long dining-table, 
which occupied the almost entire mid- 
space of the apartment. These three 
long dining-room windows looked out 
upon the lawn and the clipped yew-tree 
—the oriel looked upon nothing, but was 
closely overshadowed by a group of lime- 
trees casting down a tender, cold, green 
light through their delicate wavering 
leaves. There were old panel portraits 
on the walls, old crimson hangings, a car- 
pet, of which all the colors were blended 
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and indistinguishable with old age. The 
chairs in the recess were covered with | 
embroidery as faded as the carpet ; every | 
thing bore the same tone of antiquity. | 
At the same time, every thing appeared | 
in the most exemplary order, well pre-| 
served and graceful, without a trace of | 
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dinner ; and simultaneously with the sil- 
ver tureen appeared an old lady, who 
dropped me a noiseless courtesy, and took 
her seat at the head of the table, without 
a word, I could make nothing whatever 
of this mistress of the house. She was 
dressed in some faded rich brocaded dress, 
entirely harmonizing with the carpets and 
the embroidered chairs, and wore a large 
faint broo¢éh at her neck, with a half- 
obliterated miniature, set round with dull 
yellow pearls. She sent me soup, and 
carved the dishes placed before her in a 
noiseless, seemingly motionless way, which 
there was no comprehending; and was 
either the most mechanical automaton in 
existence, or a person stunned and petri- 
fied. The young Squire sat opposite my- 
self, one person only at the long vacant 
side of the table, with his back to the 
three windows. An uneasy air of shame, 
sullenness, and half-resentment hung about 
him, and he, too, never spoke. In spite, 


wealth, and with many traces of frugality, | however, of this uncomfortable compa- 
yet undebased by any touch of shabbi-| nionship, the Squire, in his place at the 
ness. And as the Squire placed himself | foot of the table, kept up his pleasant, live- 
in the stiff elbow-chair in this pleasant | ly, vivacious stream of conversation with- 
little aleove, and cast his eye with becom- | out the slightest damp or restraint—gave 
ing dignity down the long line of the | forth his old-fashioned formal witticisms 


room, I could not but recognize a pleasant | —his maxims of the old world, his digni- 
and suitable congeniality between my host | fied country-gentleman reflections upon 


and his house. | the errors of the new. Silent sat the pre- 
Presently a grave, middle-aged man- | siding shadow at the head—silent the lout 
servant entered the room, and busied | in the middle. The old servant, grave, 
himself very quietly spreading the table | solemn, and almost awe-stricken, moved 
—the Squire in the mean time entering | silently about behind ; yet, little assisted 
upon a polite and good-humored catecheti- | by my own discomposed and embarrassed 
cal examination of myself; but pausing | responses, there was quite a lively sound 
now and then to address a word to Joseph, | of conversation at the table, kept up by 
which Joseph answered with extreme | the brave old Squire. 
brevity and great respectfulness, There| With the conclusion of the dinner, and 
was nothing inquisitive or disagreeable in | with another little noiseless courtesy, the 
the Squire’s inquiries; on the contrary, | old lady disappeared as she came, I had 
they were pleasant indications of the kind- | not heard the faintest whisper of her voice 
ly interest which an old man often shows | during the whole time, nor observed her 
in @ young one unexpectedly thrown into | looking at any one ; and it was almost a 
his path. I was by no means uninterest- | relief to hear her dress rustle softly as she 
ed, meanwhile, in the slowly-completed ar- | glided out of the room. It seemed to me, 
rangements of the dinner-table, all accom- | however, that our attendant took an un- 
plished so quietly. When Joseph had | necessarily long time in arranging the few 
nearly finished his operations, a tall young | plates of fruit and placing the wine upon 
fellow in a shooting-coat, sullen, loutish, | the table ; and lingered with visible anxi- 


and down-looking, lounged into the room, 
and threw himself into an easy-chair. He 
did not bear a single feature of resem- | 
blance to the courtly old beau beside me, 
yet was his son notwithstanding beyond 
all controversy—the heir of the house. 
Then came the earlier installments of the 





ety, casting stealthy looks of mingled awe 
and sympathy at his master, and exercis- 
ing a watchful and jealous observation of 
the young Squire. The old Squire, how- 
ever, took no notice, for his part, of the 
sullenness of his heir, or the watch of 
Joseph, but pared his apple briskly, and 
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went on with his description of a celebrat- 
ed old house in the neighborhood, which, 
if [had another day to spare, I would find 
it very much worth my while to see. “ At 
another time,” said the old gentleman, “I 
might have offered you my own services 
as guide and cicerone; but present cir- 
cumstances make that impracticable ; how- 
ever, I advise you sincerely, go yourself 
and see.” 

As he said these words, there seemed a 
simultaneous start of consciousness on the 
part of the young man and of the servant. 
Joseph’s napkin fell out of his hands, and 
he hurried from the room without picking 
it up; while the young Squire, with an 
evidently irrestrainable motion, pushed 
back his chair from the table, grew vio- 
lently red, drank half-a-dozen glasses of 
wine in rapid succession, and cast a furtive 
and rapid glance at his father, who, per- 
fectly lively and at his ease, talked on 
without a moment’s discomposure. Then 
the young man rose up suddenly, walked 
away from the table, tossed the fallen nap- 
kin into the fireplace with his foot, came 
back again, grasped the back of his chair, 
cleared his throat, and, turning his flushed 
face towards his father without lifting his 


eyes, seemed trying in vain to invent 
words for something which he had to say. 
Whatever it was, it would not bear 


words. The young Hercules, a fine, man- 
ly, full-grown figure, stood exactly oppo- 
site me, with his down-looking eyes; but 
all that he seemed able to articulate was 
a beginning—“I say, father; father, I 
say.” 

“No occasion for saying another word 
about the matter, my boy,” said the old 
gentleman. “TI understand you perfectly 
—come back as early as you stains to- 
morrow, and you'll find all right, and every 
thing prepared for you. You may rely 
upon me,” 


Not another word was exchanged be- | 


tween them; the lout plunged his hands 
into his pockets, and lett the room as re- 
sentful, sullen, and ashamed as ever, yet 
with an air of relief. The Squire leaned 
back in his chair for an instant, and sighed 
—but whether it was over a household 
mystery, or the excellence of the wine 
which he held up to the light, it was im- 
possible to tell, for he resumed what he 
was. saying immediately, and rounded off 
a handsome little sentence about the ad- 
vantages of travel to young men. 

At this point Joseph entered once more, 
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with looks still more awe-stricken and 
anxious, on pretense of finding his napkin. 
“And now that we are alone,” said the 
Squire, calling him, “we may as well be 
comfortable. Take the wine, Joseph, into 
the oriel. We call it the oriel, though 
the word is a misnomer ; but family cus- 
toms, sir, family customs, grow strong and 
flourish in an old house. It has been 
named so since my earliest recollection, 
and for generations before that.” 

* And for generations after, no doubt,” 
said I. “ Your grandchildren—” 

“ My grandchildren !” exclaimed the old 
man with a look of dismay ; “‘ but my good 
sir, you are perfectly excusable—perfectly 
excusable,” he continued, recovering him- 
self; “you are not aware of my family 
history, and the traditions of the house. 
But I observe that you have shown some 
surprise at various little incidents—under- 
stand me, I beg—shown surprise in the 
most decorous and natural manner consist- 
ent with perfect good-breeding. Ishould 
be uneasy did you suppose I implied any 
thing more. The fact is, you have come 
among us at a family crisis. Be seated— 
and to understand it, you ought to know 
the history of the house.” 

I took my seat immediately, with haste 
and a little excitement. The Squire’s 
elbow-chair had already been placed by 
Joseph on the other side of the small 
carved oak table—the wine with its dull 
ruby glow, and the old-fashioned tall 
glasses, small goblets, long-stalked and 
ornamented, stood between us ; and over- 
head a morsel of inquisitive blue sky, 
looked into through the close interlac- 
ing of those tremulous delicate lime-tree 
leaves. 

The Squire took his seat, paused again, 
sighed ; and then turning round towards 
the dining-room proper, which began to 
grow dim as twilight came on, cast a look 
somewhat melancholy, yet full of dignified 
satisfaction, upon the array of family por- 
traits, and began his tale. 

“We are an old family,” said the eld 
gentleman ; “I do not need to say to any 
one acquainted with this district, or with 
the untitled gentry of the North of Eng- 
land, how long and how unbroken has 
been our lineal succession. Witcherley 
Manor-house has descended for centuries, 
without a single lapse, from father to son; 
and you will observe, sir, one of the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of our race, and 
the reason of my amazement when you 
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spoke unguardedly of grandchildren, the 
offspring of every marriage in this house 
is One son.” 

The words were said so solemnly that I 
started—“ One son !” 

“One son,” continued the Squire with 
dignity, “ enough to carry on the race and 
preserve its honors—nothing to divide or 
encumber. In fact, I feel that the ,exist- 
ence of the family depends on this wise 
and benevolent arrangement of nature. 
If I have a regret,” said the old man mild- 
ly, with a natural sigh, “regarding the 
approaching marriage of my boy, it is be- 
cause he has chosen his wife, contrary to 
the usage of our house, out of a neighbor- 
ing and very large family—yet I ought to 
have more confidence in the fortunes of 
the race.” 

Being somewhat surprised, not to say 
dumbfoundered, by these reflections, I 
thought it better to make no remark upon 
them, and prudently held my peace. 

“We were once rich, sir,” continued 
the Squire with a smile, “but that is a 
period beyond the memory of man. 
Three centuries ago, an ancestor of mine, 
a man of curious erudition, a disciple of 
the Rosy Cross, lost a large amount of the 


gold he had, in search of the mysterious 
power of making the baser metals into 


gold. There he hangs, sir, looking down 
upon us, a most remarkable man. I would 
call him the founder of our race, but that 
such a statement would be untrue, and 
would abridge our ascertained genealogy 
by many generations; he was, however, 
the founder of every thing remarkable in 
our history. In the pursuit of science he 
was so unfortunate as to risk and lose a 
large portion of his family inheritance— 
every thing, in short, but the Manor-house 
and lands of Witcherley—-I am not 
ashamed to say a small estate.” 

I bent my head to the old man with in- 
voluntary respect, as he bowed to me 
over his wine in his stately old pride and 
truthfulness ; but I made no other inter- 
ruption, and he immediately resumed his 
tale. 

“In the ordinary course of nature, as 
people call it, with younger children to be 
provided for, and daughters to be por- 
tioned, the house of Witcherly, sir, must 
long ago have come to a conclusion. But 
my ancestor was a wise man ; he had pur- 
chased his wisdom at no small cost, and 
knew how to make use of it, and he left 
to us who came after him the most solemn 
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heirloom of the house, a family vow—a 
vow which each successive father among 
us is pledged to administer to his son, 
and which, Iam proud to say, has never 
been broken in the entire known history 
of the race.” 

“T beg your pardon, I should be grieved 
to make any impertinent inquiries,” said | 
—for the Squire came to a sudden pause, 
and my curiosity was strongly exeited— 
“but might I ask what that was ?” 

The old gentleman filled his glass and 
sipped it slowly. The daylight had gra- 
dually faded through the soft green lime- 
leaves; but still the waning rays were 
cooled and tinted by the verdant medium 
through which they came. I thought 
there was a tinge of pallor on my compa- 
nion’s face; but he sat opposite, in his 
elbow-chair, with the most perfect calm- 
ness, sipping his wine. 

“ It depends entirely,” he said with de- 
liberation, “ upon the providential natural 
arrangement of succession, which I have 
already told you of. The family vow is 
no longer binding upon that Squire of 
Witcherley who has more than one child 
—one son. 

“And that contingency, has it never 
happened ?” cried I, with eagerness. 

“It threatened to happen, sir, on one 
occasion,” said the Squire. “My own 
grandfather married a wife with some for- 
tune, who brought him a daughter. I am 
grieved to say of so near a relation that 
his mind was degenerate. Instead of 
showing any disappointment, he made an 
exhibition of unseemly satisfaction at the 
thought of escaping the fate of his race. 
He took down the old gate-way, sir, 
and erected the piece of foolishness in 
iron which disfigures my avenue. But it 
was short-lived—short-lived. Providence 
stepped in, and withdrew from him both 
wife and child; and it was only by a 
second marriage late in life that he es- 
caped the terrible calamity of being the 
last of his line. No, I am proud to say 
that contingency has never occurred, nor 
that vow been broken, for three hundred 

ears.” 

“And the vow?” I grew quite excited, 
and leaned over the little table to listen, 
with a thrill of expectation. The Squire 
cleared his throat, kept his eyes fixed upon 
the table, and answered me slowly. It 
was not nervousness, but pure solemnity ; 
and it impressed me accordingly. 

“ Sir,” he said, at last raising his head, 
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“the lands of Witcherly are insufficient to | 
support two households. When the heir is | 
of age, and is disposed to marry, according | 
to the regulation of the family the father | 
ceases; one generation passes away, and | 
another begins. Sir, my son is on the eve | 
of marriage ; he will be Squire of Witch- | 
erley to-morrow.” 

I started to my feet in sudden alarm ; 
then seated myself again, half-subdued, 
half-appalled by the composure of the old 
man. “I beg your pardon,’ I said, fal- 
tering; “I have misunderstood you, of! 
course. You give up a portion of your | 
authority—a share of your throne. Oh! | 
by no means unusual, I understand.” } 

“ You do not understand me,” said the | 
Squire, “nor the ways of this house. I 
spoke nothing of share or portion ; there 
is no such thing possible at Witcherley. | 
I said, simply, the father ceased and the 
son succeeded, .These were my words. 
On these lands there can be but one 
Squire.” 

I could not listen in quietness, I rose 
from my chair again in dismay and ap- 
prehension, “ You mean to withdraw— 
to leave the house—to abdicate ?” I gasp- 
ed, scarcely knowing what I said. 

“ Sir,” said the Squire, looking up with 
authority, “1 mean to cease.” 

It is impossible to give the smallest idea | 
of the horror of these words, spoken in 
this strange silent house in the dark room, 
with its line of long dull windows letting | 
in @ colorless ghostly twilight, and the 
tremulous lines quivering at the oriel. I 
cried aloud, yet it was only in a whisper: | 
“ Why—what—how is this! Murder—| 
suicide! Good heaven, what do you| 
mean ?” 

“* Be seated, sir,’ said my companion, 
authoritatively. “I trust I speak to a} 
gentleman, and a man of honor, Do J 
betray any unseemly agitation? The | 
means are our secret—the fact is as I tell | 
you. ‘To-morrow, sir, my son will be | 
Squire of Witcherley, and I shall have 
fulfilled the vow and the destiny of my | 
race,” 

How I managed to sit down quietly | 
again in this ghastly halflight at the do-| 
mestic table of a man who had just made | 
a statement so astounding, and under a) 
roof where the implements of murder | 
might be waiting, or the draught of the | 
suicide prepared, I can not tell: yet I did | 
so, overawed by the quietness of my com- | 
panion, in presence of whom, though my | 
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head throbbed and my veins swelled, it 
seemed impossible to say a word. I sat 
looking at fim in silence, revolving a hun- 
dred wild schemes of rescue. In Eng- 
land, and the nineteenth century! It 
was not possible; yet I could not help 
the shuddering sense of reality whic 

crept upon me. “ And your son?” I ex- 
claimed, abruptly, with a renewed sense 
of horror—the son’s sullen and guilty 
shame returning in strong confirmation 
before my eyes. 

“ My son,” said the Squire, with again 
a natural sigh—“ yes. { confess it has 
hitherto been the father who has taken 
the initiative in this matter; but my boy 
knew his rights. I was perhaps dilatory. 
Yes—yes, it is all perfectly mght, and I 
have not the smallest reason to com- 
plain.” 

“But what— what?—for heaven’s 
sake, tell me! You are not about to do 
any thing ?—what are you about to do?” 
cried I, 

“Sir, you are excited,” said the Squire. 
“T am about to do nothing which I am 
not quite prepared for. Pardon me for 
reminding you. You are a stranger— 
you are in the country—and in this quiet 
district we keep early hours. Do me the 
favor to ring for lights; the bell is close 


to your hand; and as our avenue is of 


the darkest, Joseph will guide to the 
postern.” 

I rang the bell, as I was desired, with 
passive obedience. I was struck dumb 
with amaze and bewilderment, half-angry 
at this sudden dismissal, and half-disposed 
to remain in spite of it; but I was a 
stranger, indebted to my companion’s 
courtesy for my introduction here, and 


| without the slightest claim upon him. 


Lights appeared, as if by magic, in an in- 
stant, and Joseph lingered waiting for 
orders. ‘Take your lantern and light 
the gentleman to the end of the avenue,” 
said the Squire, coming briskly out of the 
recess, and arranging for himself a chair 
and a newspaper at the table. Then he 


| held out his hand to me, shook mine hear- 


tily, and dismissed me with the conde- 
seending but authoritative bow of a mon- 
arch. I muttered something about re- 
maining—about service and assistance— 
but the old gentleman took no further 
notice of me, and sat down to his news- 
paper with dignified impenetrability. 
Having no resource but to follow Joseph, 
I went out with no small amount of dis- 
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composure. And looking back to the 
placid old figure at the table, with his 
lamp and his paper, and struck with the 
overwhelming incongruity of ideas, the 
mysterious horror of the story, and the 
composed serenity of the scene, went out 
after my guide in perfect bewilderment, 
ready to believe that my senses had de- 
ceived me—that my host labored under 
some extraordinary delusion—any thing 
rather than that this was true. 

The avenue was black as midnight ; 
darkness was no description of the pitchy 
gloom of this narrow path, with its crowd 
of overshadowing trees; and not even 
the wavering light of Joseph’s lantern, 
cast upon the ground at my feet, secured 
me from frequent collisions with the big 
boles of those gigantic elms. The wind 
too, unlike a summer breeze, came chill 
and ghostly up the confined road, and 
rain was beginning to fall. I presume 
the old servant scarcely heard my ques- 
tions, amid the universal rustle of the 
leaves and patter of the rain. He did not 
answer, at all events, except by directions 
and injunctions to take care. I caught 
him by the arm at last, when we came to 
the door. “Do you know of any thing 
that is about to happen—quick—tell me !” 
I cried, my excitement coming to a 
climax. The lantern almost fell from 
Joseph’s hand, but I could not see his 
face. 

“A many things happen nowadays,” 
said Joseph, “ but I reckon master wants 
me more nor you, sir, if that be all.” 

“Your master! it is your master I am 
concerned about,” cried I. “ You look 
like an old servant—do you know what 
all this means? Is the old man safe? If 
there’s any danger, tell me, and I'll go 
back with you and watch all night.” 

“Danger! the Squire’s in his own 
house,” said Joseph, “and not a servant 
in it but’s been there for twenty years. 
Thank you all the same; but mind your 
own business, young gentleman, and ride 
betimes in the morning, and never think 
on’t again, whate’er ye may have heard 
to-night.” 

Saying which, Joseph closed abruptly 
in my face the postern-door, at which we 
had one standing, and through the open 
ironwork of the closed gates I saw his 
light gleam hastily, as he hurried up the 
avenue. His manner and words excited 


instead of subduing my agitated curiosity. 
I stood irresolute in the rain and the 
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darkness, gazing through the iron gate, 
which now I could distinguish only by 
touch, and could not see, though I was 
close to it. What was to be done? 
What could I do? Just then I heard a 
horse’s hoofs upon the road, and turned 
round eagerly, with the intention of ad- 
dressing the passenger, whoever it might 
be. Raising my eyes, though it was im- 
possible to see any thing, I cried, “* Hold 
—wait—let me speak to you!” when, 
with an effect, like a suddenly displayed 
lantern, the moon broke out through the 
clouds. My eyes had been straining, in 
the darkness, to the unseen face; now, 
when this fitful illumination revealed it, I 
started back in confusion. It was the 
same ashamed, sullen, resentful face which 
had lowered upon me at the Squire’s 
table—his son—and instead of pausing 
when he perceived me, the young man 
touched his horse smartly with his whip, 
and plunged away, at a heavy gallop into 
the night. I think this last incident filled 
up the measure of my confused and be- 
wildering excitement. I turned from the 
gate at once, and pushed back towards 
the Witcherley Arms. 

Reaching them, I went in with the full 
intention of rousing the country, and re- 
turning in foree, to gain an entrance to 
the manor-house, and save the old man in 
his own despite. But when I went into 
the dull public room, with its two flaring 
melancholy candles, its well-worn country 
paper, which one clown was spelling over, 
and another listening to — when, in my 
haste and heat, I came within this cheer- 
less, lifeless atmosphere, heard the fall of 
the monotonous slow voices, and saw the 
universal stagnation of life, my excitement 
relaxed in spite of myself. In this scene, 
so coldly, dully common-place—in this 
ordinary, unvaried stream of existence, it 
was impossible: there was no room for 
mysteries and horrors here. 

Yet within the little bar on the other 
side of the passage, the landlord and his 
wife were peering out at me with a half- 
scared curiosity, and holding consulta- 
tions together in an excited and uneasy 
restlessness, something like my own. 
Stimulated once more by seeing this, I 
hastened up to them, and though they 
both retreated before me, and made vain 
attempts to conceal their curiosity and 
eagerness, my Own mind was too much 
roused to be easily deceived. I asked 
hastily if there was any constabulary force 
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in’ the neighborhood—soldiers, county| “ Witcherley ways—in the family—a 
police, protectors of the peace. | delusion—a monomania,” said I to myself. 

The woman uttered a faint exclamation | Certainly this looked the most reasonable 
of terror ; but the landlord, with a certain | explanation. Yes, to be sure; every body 
stupid adroitness, which I could not help| had heard of such. I received the idea 
remarking, took up my question. “Pollis! | eagerly, and calmed down at once. After 
Lord a’ mercy! the gentleman’s been | all,the wonder was, that it had never struck 
robbed. I’se a constable mysel’.” | me before ; and then the confusion of the 

“T have not been robbed; but I sus-| young man—the anxiety of Joseph. No 
pect you know more than I do,” cried I, | doubt, they trembled for the exhibition 
impatiently. “ Your old Squire isin some | of this incipient madness—no doubt, they 
mysterious danger. If yow’re a constable, | were afraid of the narrative with which 
rouse half-a-dozen men in the neighbor-| the unfortunate old gentleman was sure 
hood, and come up with me to the manor- | to horrify a new listener. I became quite 
house—if you’re a constable! I should | “easy in my mind” as I revolved all this. 
say, if you’re a man, make haste and fol- | Monomaniacs, too, are so gravely reason- 
low me. Do you hear? At this very| able in most cases, and have so much 
moment the old man may be in peril of| method in their madness. I returned to 
his life.” | the dull public-room with restored compo- 

“ What’s wrong, sir? what’s wrong ? | sure, and thinking it all over, in the lifeless 
[t can not be rubbers, for rubbers could | silence, in this place-where it seemed im- 
ne’er reach to the manor-house,” said the | possible that any thing could happen, could 





wife, interposing. “ Bless and preyed 
us! is’t the Russians or the French, or the 
pitmen, or what’s wrong? and if he’s off | 
and away to the manor, who'll mind his 
own house ?” 

“T am sure you know what I mean,” 
cried I, “ Your old master is in danger. 
[ can not tell you what danger. You 
know better than I do. Can you look on | 
quietly, and see the Squire lose his life ?” | 

“TI know naught about the Squire’s | 
life,” said Giles sullenly, after a pause ; | 
‘‘and no more do you, sir, that’s a stran- 
ger to Witcherley ways. The Squire’s | 
got his own about him that won’t see | 
wrong to him. It’s no ado o’ mine, and | 
it’s no ado o’ yours ; and I’m not agoing | 


almost have laughed at myself for my own 
fears. By and by the house was shut up, 
and I transferred my quarters to the gable 
room, which I was to occupy for the 


|night. It was a well-sized apartment, 


somewhat bare, but very clean, and suffi- 
ciently comfortable, very much like the 
best bed-room of a humble country inn, 
which it was. The bow-window—the only 
window in the room—looked out into 
sheer darkness, a heavy visible gloom ; the 
night was somewhat wild, and dismal with 
wind and rain, and, in spite of the homely 
comfort of my surroundings, I have sel- 
dom spent a more miserablenight. Dreary 


old stories revived out of the oblivion of 
childhood ; tales of the creeping stream of 


on a fool’s errand for any man, let alone a blood from some closed door, the appalling 
strange gentleman I never set eyes on/| pistol-shot, the horror of the death-gasp 
afore. Do you think I'd go and anger | and cry, forced themselves on my memory ; 








the Squire in his own house, because sum- | 
mat skeared a traveller? I’m not agoing | 
to do no such foolishness. If the Squire | 
takes notions, what’s that to a stranger like | 
you, that’ll may be never see him again ?” | 
“Takes notions?” I caught at this| 
new idea with infinite relief. “ What do | 
you mean? Does the Squire take notions? | 
[t’s all a delusion of his? Is that what | 
you mean ?” 
“ Sir, it’s in the family; they’re queer, | 
that’s what they are,” said the woman, 
answering me eagerly, while her husband | 
hung wed and made no response. “It 
comes strange to the likes of you; for it 
takes a deal of studyin’ to larn Witcherley 
ways.” | 





and when I slept, it was only to see visions 
of the Squire, or of some one better known 
to me in his place, standing in ghastly 
solitude with the knife or the poison, 
struggling with assassins, or stretched 
upon a horrible death-bed, red with mur- 
der. Through these feverish fancies came 
the rounds of the night; the creeping 
silence, which, like the darkness, was not 
negative, but positive ; the dismal creaking 
of the sign among the great boughs of the 
elm-tree; the rush of rain against the 
window ; the moaning and sobbing echoes 
of the wind. These terrors, however, 
waking and sleeping, did not make me 
watch for and start up to meet the earliest 
dawn, as might have been supposed ; on 
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the contrary, I fell into a heavy slumber 
ais the morning broke, and slept late and 
long, undisturbed by the early sounds of 
rustical awakening, When I roused my- 
self at last, it was ten o’clock—a pale, wet, 
melancholy morning, the very ghost and 
shadow of the more dismal night, 

I can not tell whether the story of the 
evening was the first thing which occur- 
red to my mind when I awoke. Indeed, 
I rather think not, but that a more every- 
day and familiar apprehension, the dread 
of once more losing the train, was the 
earliest thought which occupied me, de- 
spite all the horrors of the night. But my 
mind immediately rebounded with excite- 
ment and eagerness into the former chan- 
nel, when I looked out from my window, 

Immediately under it, in the pale drizzle 
of rain, stood the Squire’s son, dressed as 
his father had been, in a blue coat with gilt 
buttons, but new, and of the latest fash- 
ion, and with a white favor on the breast, 
His face was flushed with rude half-conceal- 
ed exultation ; his manner seemed arrogant 
and authoritative, but still he had not lost 
the down-looking, sullen, resentful shame 
of the previous night} He was putting 
money in the hand of Giles, who stood by 
with a scowl upon his face, and touched 
his hat with a still more sullen unwilling- 
ness. Several other men, a heaving little 
rustic crowd, lingered around eyeing the 
young man askance with looks of scared 
and unfriendly curiosity. ‘Let them 
drink our health, and see that the bells 
are rung.” I heard only these words dis- 
tinctly, and the young Squire strode away 
towards the manor-house. When he was 
out of sight, my phlegmatic landlord threw 
his money vehemently on the ground with 
an expression of disgust, and shook his 
clenched hand after the disappearing 
figure ; but thinking better of it by and by, 
and relenting towards the honest coin, 
picked it up deliberately, piece by piece, 
and hastily disappeared within the house, 
My toilette did not occupy me much after 
this incident, and as soon as I had hastily 
completed it, I hurried down stairs. Giles 
was in the passage, giving directions, in- 
termixed with a low growl of half-spoken 
curses. When he saw me, he pak: ae 


sto pped, and retreated within his little bar. 
I o 


wed him anxiously. “What has 
happened ?—what of the Squire ?” 
“The Squire ?—it’s none 0’ my business 
—nor yours neither. Mind your break- 
fast and your train, young gentleman, and 
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don’t you bother about Witcherley— 
Missus, you’re wanted!—I’ve enow on 
my own hands.” 

Saying which Giles fled, and left me un- 
answered and unsatisfied. Turning to his 
wife, who appeared immediately with my 
breakfast, I found her equally impractica- 
ble. She, poor woman, seemed able for 
nothing but to wring her hands, wipe her 
eyes with an apron, and answer to my 
eager inquiries: “ Don’t you meddle in it 
—don’t you then! O Lord! it’s Witcher- 
ley ways.” 

It was impossible to bear this tantalizing 
bewilderment. Itook my hat, and rushed 
out, equally indifferent to train and break- 
fast. The same bumpkins stood still 
loitering in the high te in the rain; and, 
scared and awe-stricken as they seemed, 
were still able to divert the main subject 
of their slow thoughts, with some dull ob- 
servation of myself, as I rushed past. 
I did not pause, however, to ask any fruit- 
less questions of this mazed chorus of spec- 
tators, but hurried along the road to the 
little postern-gate. ‘To my surprise, I found 
the great gates open, and another little 
circle of bystanders, children and women, 
standing by. I hastened up the dark ave- 
nue,when the rain pattered and the leaves 
rustled in the pallid daylight, as they had 
done in the blank night. ‘Every thing re- 
mained exactly as it vas yesterday, when 
I passed up this same tortuous road with 
the Squire. I rushed on with growing 
excitement, unable to restrain myself. 
The hall-door stood slightly ajar. I push- 
ed it open, and entered with a hasty 
step, which echoed upon the paved hall as 
though the house were vacant. Roused 
from a corner by the sound, Joseph rose 
and came forward to meet me. The poor 
fellow looked very grave and solemn, and 
had been sitting in forlorn solitude, reading 
in this chilly uninhabited hall. ven at 
sight of me the cautiousness of suspicion 
seemed to inspire Joseph, He quickened 
his pace, and came forward resolutely, 
keeping himself between me and the din- 
ing-room door. 

“T want to see your master—your mas- 
ter—beg him to see me for a moment; | 
will not detain him,” said I. 

“My master?” Joseph paused and 
looked at me earnestly, as if to ascertain 
how much or how little I knew. 

“ My master, sir, was married this morn- 
ing. I couldn’t make so bold as to disturb 
him ; perhaps you could call another day.” 
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“Married! Now, Joseph,” said I, try- 
ing what an appeal would do, “ you know 
it is in vain to attempt deceiving me ; your 
master’s son is married, but I do not want 
him : I want to see the old Squire.” 

“There’s no old Squire, sir,” said Jo- 
seph, with a husky voice ; “ there ain’t. I 
tell you true ; you’re dreaming. My mas- 
ter’s a young gentleman, and married this 
morning, It’s no good coming here,” 
cried the old servant, growing excited, 
“to make trouble, and disturb a quiet 
house. My master’s a young gentleman 
—younger than yourself ; there can be but 
one Squire.” 

“ Joseph, what do you mean ?” cried I. 
“Do you forget what I saw and heard— 
do you forget that I was here and dined 
with your old master last night ? Where 
is he? What have you done with him? 
I‘llrouse the country. [ll have you all in- 
dicted for murder, every soul in the house. 
Where is the old Squire ?” 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder 
fiercely, trembling himself, however, as he 
did so, with the tremor of weakness. 
“ Will you hold your tongue—will you be 
quiet—will you leave this house ?” 

“No,” cried I, raising my voice, and 
shaking the old man off—‘ No, I'll ascer- 
tain the truth before I move a step. I 
will not leave the house. Here, go call 
your new master ; I'll wait for him where 
I sate with his father yesterday. His 
father, poor old man, what have you done 
with him? I will not move a step till I 
search this mystery out.” 

I pushed my way as I spoke into the 
dining-room, Joseph following and oppos- 
ing me feebly. The appearance of the 
silent untenanted room moved me with a 
new and mysterious thrill of horror. 
There it lay unaltered, undisturbed, in the 
very same formal arrangement as when I 
left it last night; the portraits looking 
darkly from the walls, the tender lime- 
leaves flickering round the oriel, the long 
vacant dining-table shining dully in the 
subdued light. Every chair stood as it 
had stood yesterday—the very newspaper 
lay upon the table. But where was the 
old Squire ? 

I turned round upon Joseph suddenly. 
“He sat there, just there, last night. 
You are asconscious of itasI am. I want 
to know where he is now.” 

A kind of hysteric sob of terror escaped 
from the old servant’s breast. He retreat- 
ed hastily, covering his eyes with his hand, 
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yet casting looks of horror at the vacant 
elbow-chair. “Tl go, sir—Pll go—Trll 
call my master,” he said, with a cracked, 
unsteady voice; and he went out of the 
room, not daring, as I fancied, to turn his 
back upon the ghostly empty seat, I, in 
my excitement, paced up and down the 
room, with all my private sense of wrong 
and horror, and all my public sentiment 
of justice, giving authority to my step. 
It did not occur to me that I had no right 
to enter another man’s house after this 
fashion, or that I ran any risk in doing so. 
I was excited beyond the reach of all per- 
sonal consideration. I thought of nothing 
but the old Squire ; here only last night 
I had sat at his table, joined him in con- 
versation, and listened to his story, and 
where—where—ghastly confirmation to 
that tale of horror—where was he now ? 

I had heard Joseph’s step, timid and 
yet hasty, shuffle up the great echoing 
staircase ; but asI stood still to listen, now 
the silence crept and stagnated ground 
me without a human sound to break it. 
Nothing but the rain outside, the wet 
leaves against the window, not even the 
familiar pulse of a clock to soften the pain- 
ful stillness. My thoughts were of the 
blackest. I concluded no better than that 
murder, cowardly and base, was in this 
house, which I, alone and unsupported, 
had come to beard, accuse, and defy in its 
own stronghold. But fired with excite- 
ment, I feared nothing—thought of noth- 
ing but a possible spectacle of horror con- 
cealed within one of these unknown 
rooms, and of the question perpetually on 
my lips, where is the Squire ? 

At length, as I listened, a foot sounded 
upon the stair, heavy, sometimes rapid, 
sometimes hesitating, the true step of 
guilt. I felt assured it was the son, the 
parricide! My heart beat with choking 
rapidity, a cold dew rose upon my fore- 
head, and I turned to the door to face the 
new-comer with the fervor and zeal of an 
avenger. Now for the solution of this 
horrible mystery! And now asuspicious 
uncertain hand tries the door doubtfully 
—now it creaks upon its hinges—now 

My dearest friend! you can not be half 
or a hundredth part so much disappointed 
as I was; for as the door creaked, and the 
guilty step advanced, and my heart beat 
with wild expectation, I awoke— 

I am ashamed to confess the humiliating 
truth—awoke to find myself in my own 
crimson easy-chair, after dinner, with the 
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fire glowing into the cosy twilight, and 
no k avenue or lonely manor-house 
within a score of miles. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Iam grieved to add that the 
deepest mystery, a gloom which I fear I 
may never beable to penetrate, still hangs 
darkly over the ways of Witcherley and 
the fate of the old Squire. 
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Had Joseph’s young master come only 
five minutes sooner—but fate is inexora- 
ble; and though I have made investiga- 
tions through a primitive nook of country, 
and missed a train with resignation in the 
pursuit of knowledge, I have never fallen 
upon that rainy owt across the field, 
nor come to the Witcherley Arms again. 








From Frase 
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r’s Magazine. 


SCOTLAND. 


I HAVE travelled a good deal in my day, ; none for whose nerves his Majesty has 


and seen as much as most people of the 
glories of Continental landscape. For in- 
stance, I have stood at an upper window of 
the Schweitzer Hof on the lake of Lucerne, 
some ten minutes before sunrise on an Au- 


gust morning, and beheld a view of such | 


bewildering beauty and wonder that I 
positively feared to look at it. I turned 
away, “dazzled and drunk with beauty ;” 
and when I summoned courage to look 
again, it was gone—the sunrise had robbed 
the scene of some three parts of its beauty, 
leaving, however, a fourth part with 
charms enough to go mad about, if one 
had not seen the other three. A hundred 
other favorite haunts of the “ tourist” 
within the scope of Murray’s Handbook, 
and many without it, have I seen; and 
great as my enjoyment has been—raptu- 
rous as my homage—I declare that I 
would far rather travel in my own country; 
and this not from any morbid patriotism, 
but because I like the scenery better, and 
should do so were it in Timbuctoo. If I 
am asked why I like it better, I can only 
say that foreign scenery is apt to over- 
power me and that I miss the calm, loving 
tone that mellows the quieter pictures of 
home, There is Mont Blanc and Cha- 
mouni. Amidst the crowd of devout pil- 
grims who flock every summer to adore 
the monarch of mountains, are there 


been too much? On arrival at Chamouni 
you are crammed into a tight-fitting apart- 
‘ment, with one small window, which you 
| no sooner open than you are struck dumb 
| by the extraordinary apparition of the 
giant mountain, which appears quite close 
| to you, and in such a foreshortened atti- 
| tude that all his grace, though none of his 
| terror, is lost by the jumbling together 0 
his head, shoulders, and limbs. Then 
your eyes are quite blinded by the glar 
of the sunlit snow, which, though it is 
| miles distant, seems as if you could al- 
| most touch it, and even—horrible reflec- 
| tion!—as if it was coming nearer and 
/nearer to you, and would finally over- 
|whelm you. Then the glaciers, the 
“ aiguilles,” the chamois-haunted fissures, 
| the strange unearthly sound of the ava- 
lanches deep in the heart of those wil- 
| dernesses of ice and rock—how terrible is 
| their delight! Perhaps I am wrong, but 
on the top of Ben Lomond or Cader Idris 
| [have felt more love of mountain country 
than in the midst of the high Alps; and 
if the reader of this paper were to con- 
sult me as to the choice of the direction 
_in which, having a little spare time and 
' money, he should shape his course, I would 
| say to Scotland, to the English lake dis 
trict, or to Wales. Suppose we say to 
| Scotland. In a few days—but when once 
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in Scotland you should travel slowly—you 
may see some of the choicest treasures of 


that northern Paradise, Perthshire. Be- | 
take yourself, then, to the Euston-square | 
or to the King’s-cross station—I: would | 


say rather to the former; for though the 
Great Northern line will show you York, 
and between Newcastle and Edinburgh 
will whisk you along by the side of the 


blue German Ocean over a country of| 
rare though gentle beauty, and full of the | 
poetry of the old Border days, yet by the | 


North-Western and Caledonian lines you 
will pass the English Lake district ; and 


to see that, even from the railway, is a) 


great privilege. Look well at that group 
of mountains—they are on your left soon 
after, you pass Lancaster—and yield to 
their soothing and purifying influence, as 
the distant shadows float over their calm 
purple sides ; and if when you left London 
there was any wild passion stirring at 
your heart, the chances are it will leave 
you here. After threading the desolate 
beauty of the sheep-pastured Border hills, 
with their lonely glens and wonderful 
grace of undulating line, (I know no 
~ curves” like these,) we will suppose you 
arrived at Glasgow. Well, stay there as 
short a time as you can, and then direct 
your course—it is a matter of two or 
three hours now—to Balloch, at the south- 
ern end of Loch Lomond. Put up at the 


inn there for the night, and stroll for the | 
rest of the afternoon along the lake, keep- | 


ing as close to the water as you can, for 
there you will get the best views—far 
better than from the deck of the steamer. 
What a calm, gentle, melancholy lake it is 
—from the little bay that comes rippling 
up with a quiet plaffing sound—so quiet 
as to be unheard at first—against the strip 
of silver sand that binds the oaken thickets 
through which you wind your way, to the 
expanse of blue water seen as you double 
some headland, with that long island in 
front shaped something like a beautiful 
human foot, and almost bare of foliage, 
but covered with a soft velvety turf; and 


farther up the lake the slopes of number- | 


less heath-clad hills coming gradually 
down to the water’s edge; and on the 
right Ben Lomond with his double summit, 
clothed with mossy verdure to the very 
top; and he also, proud as he is, sloping 
gradually down, for the lake is here (as I 
have said) a quiet, melancholy lake, and 
will suffer no sharp contrasts—no abrupt 
embraces of intrusive mountains—to rufile 
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|the grace of its serene repose. Wander 

on, I say, and let twilight still find you 
there ; so that when you return to your 
inn you may have thoroughly tasted and 
| that enchanting scene. I think it is Mr. 
| Ruskin who says that Walter Scott’s is the 
“saddest” poetry he knows. This is a 
paradox, but it contains some truth; and 
the reason, I believe, is, that the country 
which Scott describes, though of an ex- 
quisite is of a rather sorrowful beauty. 
“Was never scene so sad and fair,” is the 
feeling, I think, of all right-mindéd tou- 
rists in regard not only to moonlit Melrose 
but to all that can be called beautiful in 
Scottish landscape. 

But you are off next morning by 
steamer up the lake; and the morning 
view, as you twist about among the thirty 
islands, and see the light dancing in 
diamond showers on the blue laughing 
waves, and watch the cloud-shadows float- 
ing over the mountain sides as they sim- 
mer in the hot mist of the glowing noon- 
tide sun, has searce a shade of melancholy 
in it. And now you are at Rowardennen, 
about half-way up the lake, at the very 
foot of the majestic Ben. Here is the 
favorite place for ascending him ; and if it 
is a fine, clear day, you had better go 
straight to the inn, put your wife (if she 
is with you, as of course she is, and | 
ought to have mentioned her before) on 
one of the lumbering ponies kept there for 
| the purpose, and start at once for th« 
| summit. It is before you the whole way, 
| and beckons you on over rock and sward, 
over moss and moor, as you slowly climb 
your long, but not toilsome, and infinitely 
beautiful road. Throughout there 1s 
neither difficulty nor danger. Winding 
at first among gray rocks fringed with 
| purple heath and bedded in waving fern, 
over gigantic knolls looking down into 
deep grassy glades, in which here and 
there a rill glides stealthily down its rocky 
bed curtained with dwarf birch and alder 
—then out on a wide moorland—and then 
the path becomes steeper, and you are 
really working your way up a good honest 
mountain side. And now—look back. 
What a change since half an hour ago! 
Far down beneath those heathery rocks 
and grassy knolls lies the laughing lake, 
at least half of its thirty miles in length 
spread out before you, dotted with islands 
of every variety of shape and size; and 
beyond the hills on the further shore, 


made your own the sweet, sad beauty of 
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which seemed, when you were on level 
ground, to form its only framework, 
strange mountain-forms have started up, 
and made a triple barrier; and, peeping 
out behind them, here and there, grotesque- 
looking shapes, the heads and shoulders of 
unknown mountains, yet beyond. Higher 
yet, and suddenly the view on the other 
side of the Ben opens before you—lakes, 
mountains, a far-winding river, and a 
boundless plain. Now you are engrossed 
with the greater steepness of the ascent, 
and in your anxiety to reach the top you 
get but a general idea of the increasing 
glories of the landscape. One more short 
pull at an angle of 45°, and you are on the 
summit. Now, if you were an ordinary 
tourist, your first proceeding would pro- 
bably be to give what is called a “ hearty 
British cheer,” and your next a pull at the 
brandy-flask ; but as you are not, and as 
you have had a light luncheon half-way up 
the mountain, at a spring of the purest 
water in Scotland, you do no such thing ; 
but, throwing yourself on the grass, you 
give yourself up for a few minutes to that 
delight so rarely felt by man—the pro- 
found, awful, yet most soothing silence— 
the peace of peace—the rest of rest—the 
*“‘ sabbath of the mountain-top !” And now 
by degrees you begin to analyze the won- 
derful panorama at your feet. To the 
north, the view is of a strange and awful 
beauty. Beginning almost from where 
you stand, and stretching far away, some 
fifty miles as the crow flies, a dark expanse 
of tumbling waves—yes, waves ; but the 
sea is petrified, and every billow is a 
mountain crest. The effect upon the mind 
is indescribable. In the whole space 
between you and Ben Nevis, whose snowy 
summit (the only snow you see) is faintly 
visible in the utmost distance, not an inch 
of flat ground—not the faintest indication 
or semblance of a valley; but far as the 
eye can reach, the whole wide landscape 
is one dark, stern, motionless multitude of 
thickly-congregated summits. Look till 
your vision becomes bewildered in that 
inextricable maze of mountain majesty, 
and your brain somewhat troubled with 
the wild fantasies of that wondrous scene; 
and then turn to the eastward, and refresh 
yourself with the full delight of the con- 
trast. Here, and to the south, all is soft, 
smiling, and serene. You are standing at 
the edge of a sheer precipice of some two 
thousand feet, and peeping over it, you 
see the infant Forth rising just below, and 
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can track his wanderings through many a 
mile of sunny plain. But you do not fol- 
low him far, for a little beyond him, and 
right opposite to you among those heath- 
ery hills, lies a lake notable for its calm 
and desolate beauty, and for the silvery 
blue of its water. Nota tree to be seen 
on its banks; but it is of an exquisite, 
though simple workmanship, and girt with 
a never-failing. strip of the whitest sand. 
Its name? To your astonishment, Loch 
Katrine. But where, then, are the Tro- 
sachs ? where the maze of birch and hea- 
ther—the haunts of the “wild rose, 
eglantine, and broom”? Hidden, all hid- 
den, by that bold, sweeping side of the 
merciless Benvenue ; and what you see is 
in fact only that which (second-rate) artists 
would call the “ uninteresting” part of 
Loch Katrine. And now when you look 
closely, just where the mountain outline 
cuts across the lake, you can discern what 
seems a thick brushwood creeping up the 
steep sides of the opposite shore; and that 
is just enough to give you an idea that 
trees may grow there, but not of the wil- 
derness of sylvan beauty that lies hidden 
from your gaze. Southward are other 
lakes, and one of special attractions, deep 
buried in close clustering woods, the re- 
flections of which in the water are clearly 
seen, even at this distance. That is “Loch 
Ard”—*“ far Loch Ard and Aberfoyle,” 
where the stag, at gaze on the crest of 
Uam-Var, first “ pondered refuge.” These 
lakes are guarded round by beautiful but 
scattered mountain-forms; and this is the 
country traversed, in the Lady of the 
Lake, by young Angus with the Fiery 
Cross, when 


‘*Ben Ledi saw the cross of fire; 
It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire ;” 


Strath-Ire, there before you, over the hills 
beyond Loch Katrine ; and Ben Ledi, that 
proud soaring summit which dominates all 
the country round. More to the south, 
the mountains cease, and a wide, rich plain 
melts off into hazy distance and possible 
Edinburgh. We have said nothing yet of 
the view to the west, with Loch Lomond 
for foreground, and mountains as strange 
but not so close-lying as those to the north, 
leading the eye over them till it rests upon 
a streak of silver sea, and you find that 
the further mountains are islands; and 
beyond them in the utmost distance an 
appearance which may or may not be land, 
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but which you are told is the coast of Ire- | 

land ; and in the south-west, far over the 

majestic Clyde, the blue Border mountains, 

and even Skiddaw himself—the pride of 
Yumberland. 

We have kept you some time on the 
summit—though not longer than you like, 
if you are of the right sort—so we will 
say but little of the descent, and suppose 
you landed safely on the shore of the lake, 
which has welcomed you with an enchant- 
ing smile from the moment you began to 
descend. Now cast one look back at the 
task you have performed, and then launch 
yourself in a boat with two stout rowers 
for Tarbet. You are now in a more se- | 
cluded part of the lake, which you have | 
hitherto only known in the character of a | 
calm, wide, isle-be- sprinkled mere. Now | 
there are hill-sides steep down to the 
water’s edge, and clothed with thick forests 
of oak, birch, hazel, and alder. Promon- 
tories of dark gray rock, crowned with 
purple heath, and tufted with a birch or 
two, whose grace of attitude is consum- 
mate, stretch ever and anon out into the 
clear brown water; and above, wherever 
you look, wild mountain forms are closing 
round, and gradually the lake is narrow- 
ing, till the dark green points of those two F 
wooded knolls before you seem almost to | 
meet upon the water. But before you 
reach them you are at Tarbet, where you | 
will be quite comfortable for the night, 
and where you will dream, with “ tender 
dread,” like Tennyson’s lunatic lover, of 
the beauties you have seen and are yet to 
Ree, 

Morning on Loch Lomond! there are 
few sights equal to it; and of course you | 
look with wondering delight at the blue | 
lake seen through the arches of the ash 
trees, and the beautiful mystery of the 
mountain-side beyond; but they hardly 
affect you as much as they deserve, for to- 
day you are to see Loch Katrine. For 
myself, I almost wish I had never seen it, 
for the sake of that thrill of anticipation. 
Scott’s poem had made Loch Katrine a 
first love with me. It is strange—for 
Scott does not describe it with any thing | 
like accuracy—but yet, in some way or 
other—I think by giving here and there 
with great truth a feature peculiar to the 
scene, by the affectionate mention of all | 
the places i in it which bear names, and not | 
a little by the gentle cadence of his fair- | 
flowing line—he does manage to bring 
before the mind some degree of likeness. 
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In his very first mention of the place— 


“But nearer was the copsewood gray 
That waved and wept on Loch Achray :” 


there is a sound—a sweet, sad, far-off 
melody—that to my mind at once recalls 
the peculiar beauty of the Trosachs. But 
you shall judge for yourself. Go on board 
the steamer for Inversnaid, higher up the 
lake, whence a drive of five miles will take 
you to Loch Katrine. Your steam voyage 
is short; but a more beautiful one it 
would be rare to see: for the lake here is 


| buried deep in the mountains, reflecting 


on all sides the rich woods and heath-clad 
rocks, and is more like a broad river—like 
some parts of the Rhine, indeed—only 
that the mountain shores are infinitely 
richer and more varied ; and its northern 
end is guarded by tier behind tier of bold 
mountain forms, backed by one (Ben- 
more I believe) towering far above the 
rest, and giving a magnificent finish to the 
scene. And now you are at Inversnaid ; 
and I would have you mount the coach 
which starts at once for Loch Katrine— 


| for though a coach is not poetical, I think 


| (if you are not obliged to answer them) it 


is alw: uys pleasant to hear the remarks of 


other people on the first sight of what is 
best in nature. A long ascent, skirted by 
a foaming torrent of dark brown water, 
|and of which every step you rise makes 


| the lake you are leaving more beautiful, 


brings you on a level road and a wild 
mountain moorland. Every trace of vege- 


| tation (except that here, as everywhere, 


after long search you may see a little birch 
tree or two nestling fondly in the bed of a 
mountain stream) has disappeared; and 
the narrow road winds over a wild moor, 
bounded at no great distance by heathery 
hills scantily dotted with she ep; and on 
you fare, till a small lake, its shores utterly 
bare, save that at one end there is a fan- 
tastic little island close to the land, and on 
which are some dwarf trees; and then the 
road begins to descend, and at last a strip 
of silver-blue water, with a setting of white 
sand between it and the shore, appears 
among the low undulating hills—and 
“there is Loch Katrine.” At first you 
are disappointed—or rather your fellow- 
passengers are—for you knew that you 
would come upon Loch Katrine at its 





|“ uninteresting” end ; but soon this feeling 


gives way to general delight at the mas- 


terpiece of simple and exquisite beauty 
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before you. The lake has opened out now, 

and still there are no trees, except on that 
small island to the right, which is crowded 
thick with them; but as far as you can 
yet see, it is a lake whose sides are flat 
moorland or gently sloping heath-clad hill, 
except indeed, that deep recess to the left, 
which you had hardly observed before, 
and which seems to have been one of na- 
ture’s playful after-thoughts, (for the lake 
certainly meant to have ended where you 
are standing,) but which is adorned with 
a regular succession of wooded knolls 
stretching out into the water. But it is 
time to start on your voyage up the lake ; 
and here you should avoid the little hiss- 
ing steamer, which is the regular vehicle, 
and take a boat. As you glide along, 
each stroke of the oars presents you with 
a new combination of mountain, moor, and 
lake, all wild and desolate, and of a some- 
what mournful beauty; and, so far as you 
have yet gone, Loch Katrine is still “ unin- 
teresting.” But there are striking points, 

too; for the bald head of Ben An stands 
out high and bold at the further end, and, 
after a time, peering between the gentle 
eurves of the hills on your left which open 
to reveal him, the double summit of Ben 


Lomond gazes with serene approval on the 


peaceful lake. Suddenly you sweep round 
a promontory ; and then—what a change! 
An instant ago all was barren, almost 
dreary. Nowlookround. You can hard- 
ly beheve youreyes. It is a scene of most 
gorgeous and yet most graceful beauty. 
Everywhere the lake, which is here much 
narrower, is closely hemmed in by gigantic 
masses of rock, backed by precipitous 
mountain sides; and on every rock, and 
half up the mountain sides, rich mazes of 
tangled wood—of birch, hazel, alder, of 
broom, and oak, and pine, showing at oc- 
casional intervals a glimpse of the carpet 
of purple heath on which they grow ; and 
the lake is half filled up with islands and 
peninsulas—among which it wanders and 
loses itself—each consisting of rock, thick- 
ly earpeted with heather, and crowned 
with luxuriant trees—the foliage on every 
side rather over-hanging the rocky base- 
ment, so that these islands have been 
likened to “ baskets of flowers.” Such 
profusion of varied coloring in so small a 
space, is, | suppose, hardly anywhere else 
to be seen: the gray rock—the purple 
heath, checkered by the gleaming white 
stems of the.delicate birch trees as they 
climb every height in skirmishing order, 
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and meet on the summit in one harmonious 
aggregate of clustering beauty—the infi- 
nite variety of other trees, set off here and 
there by a fir of soft, dark, velvet green— 
the small space of bright blue sky seen 
above the narrow gorge—and all these 
hues reflected faithfully in the crystal 
water. Note also the wondrous seclusion 
of the scene. From the top of Ben Ledi, 
or any commafiding eminence in the whole 
region round, no bird’s-eye view would 
give the slightest idea of the existence ot 
this most elaborate little Paradise ; for all 
the country round is wild and bare; and 
Lock Katrine is as deep hidden in its bean- 
tiful retreat as ever was diamond in a 
mine. As I said before, Scott has not de- 
scribed the lake with any thing like aecu- 
racy: for example, he has said but little 
of the birch trees, which pervade more or 
less the whole scene, and do much to form 
its peculiar character; but in the very 
grace of his story there is a harmony with 
the ground on which it is laid, and affec- 
tion for the lake in every mention that he 
made of it; and it is impossible to look 
round you here, and think without a sigh 
that his eyes can look no more on this 
scene that has been made so famous by 
the adoration of one large loving heart. 

The lake contracts so much at the end, 
and is so shut in by rocky heights piled 
one upon the other, and covered thick 
with tangled vegetation, that coming upon 
it here—which is the place where Fitz- 
James first saw it—you would believe it, 
as he did, to be only 


* A narrow inlet, still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild-duck’s brood to swim ;” 


and would not dream that what you saw 
was part of a lake six miles long. But in 
the wooded rocks that inclose it here 
with a strict and jealous embrace, there is 
a small, a very small opening; and 
that is the opening of the T rosachs— 
the only pass hereabouts into the Scotch 
Lowlands. With a sense of strange, mys- 
terious delight, you enter the defile. 
Deep winding among dark thickets at 
first, through which you have ever and 
anon glimpses of tall fantastic rocks, with 
their freight of heather and birch and ash 
and oak, the road steals on by huge mounds 
(not “pyramids,” as Scottsays; theyaretoo 
fantastically irregular for that) of mighty 
rock, each crested with its quivering mul- 
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titude of clustering birch trees; and then 
the scene opens out a little, and here and 
there appearsalevel tract of purple heather, 
in which you may wade literally waist- 
deep, and set off as before by the white 
birch-stems embedded in it. Still further, 
and the ground is yet more open; and as 
you look back the steep gray side of the 
giant Benvenue, and a huge birch-crown- 
ed ridge, over which the beams of the 
setting sun come streaming in a long level 
line, shedding a glory on the heads of the 
topmost birches, but leaving all dark and 
shadowy below,* have shut out completely 
from your view all the beauties which you 
have passed, And now on your left there 
is a deep vast glade, backed by tier above 
tier of precipitous cliff, mounting up to 
the very shoulder of Ben An, who rears 
his bare head above them; and “ far over” 
this “‘ unfathomable glade,” a wilderness 
of tangled wood; and up the sides of 
these cliffs innumerable birch-trees run- 
ning, jostling one another as if in head- 
long race; and here and there one, in the 
impetuous dash of its joyous career, ac- 
tually crowning the highest ‘ridge of al- 
most barren rock, and shivering there 
triumphantly in the summer breeze. Here 
the road is darkened again with rocks, and 
when it emerges it is to skirt the “ margin 
of Achray,” of which in Scott’s time it 
could well be said : 


‘“ Where wilt thou find in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ?” 


But now this could not be said, for close 
down upon Loch Achray a huge and hide- 
ous structure, in style something between 
a mosque and a workhouse, the monstrous 


Tne Bibliotheca Sacra states that Pro- 
fessor Guyot, of Cambridge, intends to 
publish an exposition of the creation of 
the universe, upon the basis of the nebular 
hypothesis, embracing the internal-fire 
theory [eternal-fire theory the papers all 
have it] as one that can be sustained. It 
is not contended that the evidence in fa- 


* “The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 
Sgr err @ 


But not a setting beam could glow 
Upon the dark ravine below.” 
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| fruit of a union between speculation and 
bad taste, has been erected “for the ac- 
commodation of tourists ;” and there you 
| must take up your quarters for the night, 
| and for my part I rather envy you your 
| dreams, 
| Next morning (I am supposing that you 
| have but a few days to spare) you are off 
for Callander, the road to which lies at 
| first still “along the margin of Achray,” 
| and under “ Benledi’s living side,” where, 
|at the whistle of Roderick, the fern and 
| heath became suddenly alive with bonnet, 
| plume, and tartan. It is a noble moun- 
tain, that Benledi, (“the mountain of God,” 
I believe it means ;) and it looks down on 
a noble lake—Vennachar—some seven or 
eight miles long, by the side of which you 
| are now journeying; and as you can not 
yet see the steep parts of Benledi, the 
view here consists of the lake with its 
broad sheet of silver and low heathery 
| hills, As you approach Callander, Benledi 
rises in all his majesty ; and from the end 
of the lake the swift Teith rushes forth, 
and by his side lies your route nearly all 
the way to Stirling; and as it is much the 
same as that of Fitz-James in his fiery ride 
from Coilantogle ford, near where you 
now are, to Stirling Castle, I shall leave 
it to Sir Walter to describe, only request- 
ing you to look back now and then in your 
onward progress at the noble background 
formed by Benledi and “ Benvenue’s gray 
summit wild.” From Stirling you ma 
be in a few hours in London; and thoug 
your time has been short and your ex- 
penses small, I venture to say that you will 
go back to your chambers or your count- 
ing-house, a happier and a better man. 








vor of the centre of the earth being a 
| mass of fire, is of a positive nature, as in 
| that case the reasoning would cease to be 
hypothetical. But the evidence for the 
affirmative is regarded as accumulative, 
and to such a degree, that it has been 
considered by a vast majority of the sci- 
entific world as almost conclusive. Even 
admitting what is alleged as to the cause 
of the high temperature of springs and 
mines, it 1s argued that by no means fol- 
lows that to the same origin may be traced 
the source of the fire poured from the 
bowels of the earth. 
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Tue conduct of Russia, sinee the patch- | 


ing up of the peace, has produced the 
sincerest regret among the few friends 
still left her, who trusted that, with the 
coronation of Alexander, a new era of 
policy would be inaugurated. Unfortu- 


nately, such has not been the case, and | 


we find Russia pursuing the same danger- 
ous system of equivocation and combined 


audacity that led to the outbreak of the | 


last deplorable war. The systematic 


manner in which she has sought to evade | 


the lenient conditions of the peace— 


granted merely to satisfy her pride, and | 


not from any motive of advantage ac- 
cruing to the Allies—the false statements 
about the two Bolgrads, and the impudent 
attempts to obtain compensation for an 
alleged injury, all prove the mistaken cle- 


mency of England and France. 


brosa, that Russia is preparing to assist 
the Persians in their impending war with 
England; and it seems as if she wished 
to obtain in the East revenge for the 
punishment inflicted upon her only too 
lightly in the West. The Allies have 
behaved with their usual candor: they 
have consented to the redpening of a 
Congress, in which the Powers will be 
represented by the second deputies—in 
their consciousness that the questions at 
issue are so patent that they will not al- 
low a moment’s discussion. 


; Rumors | 
are falling again, thick as leaves in Vallam- | 


Meanwhile, and pendente lite, it may 
interest our readers if we throw together 
a few biographical sketches of the second 
delegates, who, though not assembling 
with the same pomp and prestige as their 
predecessors, will require an equal 
amount of patience and perseverance. 
That Russia is prepared for a desperate 
war of words is evidenced by the fact ot 
Baron Brunnow having demanded permis- 
‘sion to avail himself of the assistance of 
Count Kissilef, which, however, has been 
| politely declined, probably under the flat- 
tering notion that Baron Brunnow 
quite sufficiently capable to defend the 
cause of his country. It has been hither- 
'to urged that the Congress will only dis- 
cuss the points of litigation between 
Russia and the Allies; but we shall feel 
surprised if the Russian envoy do not 
contrive to drag the Austrian occupation 
and Neapolitan intervention on to the 
tapis. We can only confide in the 
sagacity of the other diplomatists to es- 
|capethe snare. The place of honor at the 
/conference having been assigned to 
France, we will commence our sketches 
with the representative of that country. 

Baron Francois ApoLtPHE DE Bovr- 
QUENEY was born in the Franche-Comté, 
and educated at the Lycée Bonaparte, in 

|Paris. He took up the trade of diplo- 
|macy immediately on leaving college. 


is 


While we! He was attached to the French legation 


are writing, the meeting of the plenipo-|in the United States, then appointed 
tentiaries is only delayed for the arrival of | third secretary in London under M. de 


the Turkish envoy, who is announced, 
telegraphically, as being en route. It 
will not be for us to prophesy the result 
of the meeting, or whether Russia will be 
=, to defer to the solution obtained, 

ut we must bestow our unqualified praise 
on the Allies for the readiness with which 
they have anticipated the wishes of Russia, 
and thus stripped her of her last subterfuge. 


Chateaubriand, who had a great affection 
for him, and Secretary of Legation in Swit- 
zerland. He occupied the latter position 
when Chateaubriand was hurled from 
power in 1824. The young diplomatist, 
much affected by this disgrace, did not 
consider himself justified in retaining his 
position with the new ministry, and he 





thus gave up a career voluntarily, in 

















which he had already attracted attention, 
and went upon the Journal des Débats, of 
which he soon became one of the most 
distinguished writers. 

M. de Bourqueney did not give up his 


yosition in the press until the ministry of | 


M. de la Ferronays was established. He 


returned to the diplomatic career as first | 


secretary, and his personal qualities, 


ripened by experience and the strug- | 


gle he had carried on, assured him rapid 


promotion. M. de. Bourqueney was sent | 


to London in 1831 with the title of Chargé 
@ Affaires. In this character he played 
an assiduous part in the laborious and 
delicate negotiations which resulted in 
the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
In 1841, M. de Bourqueney returned to 
London, but this time in the character of 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and had the 
honor, in this capacity, of signing the 
convention of the Straits, which restored 
France to the European family. This im- 
portant act in M. de Bourqueney’s public 
life had a great influence on the remain- 
der of his diplomatic career. 
could better watch over the execution of 


the convention for the interests of France | 


than the man who had represented France 
at its signature. M. de Bourqueney was, 
therefore, sent as Ambassador to Constan- 
tinople in 1843, where he remained until 
the fall of Louis Philippe. 

The revolution of 1848 again inter- 
rupted the diplomatic career of the Baron, 
who gave in his resignation and retired to 
the country, where he spent five years, 
unruffled by the storm of parties. The 
new policy inaugurated by the Bordeaux 
speech could alone tear him from his 
books and meditations. In March, 1853, 
M. de Bourqueney, whose character and 
merits were fully appreciated by the Em- 


peror Napoleon, was sent to Vienna as | 


Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 

The part which M. de Bourqueney took 
in the complicated negotiations which 
terminated in the treaty of the 2d of 
December, 1854, is most meritorious. In 
his contest against inveterate prejudices, 
intimate alliances, and real interests which 
he had to humor while contending against 
them, he displayed a firmness of language 
and a degree of good faith and perseve- 
ranee, which had a great effect in dis- 
pelling the last scruples of Austria. The 
ideas of the Emperor Napoleon could not 
be more faithfully or skillfully interpreted. 
The French government expected much 


No one | 
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!from M. de Bourqueney, and its confi- 
| dence was not deceived. The facts are 
|there to prove what may be effected by 
| intelligence when united to a firm will. 

| M. de Bourqueney possesses all the 
earnest qualities of a diplomatist ; he is a 
faithful, zealous, and intelligent servant, 
possessing in the most eminent degree 
‘the difficult art of serving successful- 
ly without ever compromising his em- 
|ployers. But M. de Bourqueney is, be- 
fore all, the servant of a rigid conscience. 
It was this which in 1824 made him join 
the press, and in 1848 commanded his re- 
tirement. 
making such sacrifices twice in his life, 
and at an interval of twenty-five years, 
we must allow that he is of no cémmon 
stamp, and we can only applaud his nomi- 
| nation. 

| The representative of England at the 
second Congress is Baron CowLry, who 


| 


was born in 1804. His father, brother of 


| the Duke of Wellington, represented Eng- 
land during the wars of the fnenliee at seve- 
ral of the principal European courts. His 
antecedents determined at an early date 
the vocation of young Wellesley. He se- 
lected the diplomatic career, which he has 
never since quitted. In 1824 he was ap- 
ointed to the embassy at Vienna, whence 
fre proceeded, in 1829, tothe Hague. In 


| January, 1832, we find him Secretary of 
Legation at Stuttgard; in the month of 


October, 1838, he went to Constantinople, 
as Secretary to the Embassy. 

| A new complication was at that period 
|arising on the Eastern question, which 
| for the last century has demanded the at- 
|tention of all serious thinkers, and dis- 
'quieted Europe. Mr. Wellesley was 
enabled to study, close at hand, this dan- 
gerous question, in the solution of which 
events have rendered him a participator. 
In the absence of Sir Stratford Canning, 
he frequently managed the affairs of the 
| British embassy at Constantinople. 

| In 1848, during the commotions which 
| agitated the states of Europe, he was 
| Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland, 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


under, the name of Lord Cowley, to 
which he succeeded by the death of 
his father. The circumstances of the day 
were extremely difficult. The Helvetic 
| Republic, so near a neighbor of France, 


| menaced in many ways the tranquillity of 


|the adjoining states. While Germany 
| was revolutionized, Lord Cowley’s posi- 
| tion demanded a rare display of prudence. 


When a man is capable of 
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He went on a special mission to Frankfort, | 


the seat of the Constituent Assembly ; 
and on various occasions he displayed 
as much energy as skill, 
Germanic Diet was reintegrated, Lord 
Cowley received the title of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Confederation, and 
his sensible counsel was of the greatest 
possible service in restoring regular 
order to Germany. 

England had assumed, for 2 moment, 


a doubtful position to France, after the | 


events of the Deux Décembre ; but when 
the Empire was established, all sensible 


men understood that the alliance between | 


the two great Western nations was the 


security of the present and guarantee of 


the future. Among those who enter- 


tained this conviction most fully, we must | 


rank Lord Cowley. Thus, Lord Derby, 
anxious to draw more closely the bonds of 
intimacy between England and France, 


thought he could choose no better person | 
than Lord Cowley to accomplish this task. | 


In 1852, Lord Normanby was recalled, 
and Lord Cowley appointed in his stead, 
as ambassador to Paris, We have no 
hesitation in stating that he has power- 
fully contributed by his character, and his 
great intelligence, in consolidating the al- 
liance of the two courts, and even in 
facilitating between the sovereigns those 
personal and sympathetic relations ex- 


pressed by the visit of the Emperor to | 


London and of the Queen to Paris. In 
addition, we are bound to add that Lord 
Cowley fully comprehends the duties of 
an ambassador towards his own country- 
men; and many a poor Englishman can 
bless the day when he hit on the idea of 


visiting his nation’s representative at | 


Paris, and asking for that succor which 
is never denied by Lord Cowley to the 
deserving. In fact, we can only employ 
one expression to signify his good quali- 
ties—that his purse is open as his heart. 
That he may long live to represent us so 
worthily in Franee is our earnest prayer, 
to which we feel confident that all our 
readers who have formed his acquaintance 
will gladly and cordially respond. 

Baron Von Huser, the second repre- 
sentative of Austria at the Congress, is 
one of those men, with far-sighted no- 
tions, whom Prince Schwarzenberg sum- 
moned round him, to insure the triumph 
of the new Austrian policy. He it was 
who, during the memorable Ollmiitz ex- 
pedition, directed the political correspond- 
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ence of Prince Schwarzenberg. The 
majority of the public acts, proclamations, 
and manifestoes, more especially that an- 
nouncing the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand and Archduke Franz Car! in 
favor of Franz Joseph, the present Empe- 
ror, were drawn up by Baron Hibner. 
His career in diplomacy commenced in 
1833, when, scarcely one-and-twenty years 
of age, he was attached to the cabinet of 
| Prince Metternich, a post which he re- 
tained till 1840, with the exception of two 
years, during which he was attached to 
Count Appony, Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris. He then became, in turn, Secreta- 
ry of Legation at Lisbon in 1841; then, 
in 1844, Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires at An- 
halt, and Consul-General at Leipzig. 
Baron Hiibner was in Italy when the 
events of 1848 broke out. He directed 
the diplomatic correspondence of Arch- 
duke Regnier, viceroy of the Lombardo 
Venetian kingdom. During the Milanese 
insurrection he was kept prisoner at Mi- 
‘lan as hostage, and suffered a captivity 
| lasting several months before he was ex- 
ehanged. He «arrived in Vienna at the 
moment when revolt was drenching the 
streets of the Austrian capital with blood. 
In these disastrous circumstances he was 
noticed as the constant shadow of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and courageously braving 
the greatest dangers, while accomplishing 
various important missions. At a later 
date, as we have already stated, he ac- 
companied the imperial family to Ollmiitz, 
where he remained till the month of 
March, 1849. His devotion and his labors 
had caused the eminent qualities which 
distinguish him to be appreciated in their 
proper light. A short time after the jour- 
ney to Ollmiitz he was appointed to a 
| duty worthy of his qualities, and intrust- 
ed with an extraordinary mission to Paris. 
| The mission was of extreme delicacy, 
| both in reason of the internal circumstan- 
| ces in which France found herself situated, 
as well as her external complications. 
| Baron Hibner proved himself skillful and 
| far-sighted in the accomplishment of his 
critical task ; and thus he remained defini- 
' tively at Paris as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 
| His personal qualities in these high 
| duties have contributed not a little to 
cement the alliance between Austria and 
| France, and smooth down the difficulties 
which might have proved obstacles to the 
union, whence the peace of Europe would 
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result. Sinee the treaty of Paris, Baron 
lliibner’s title has been changed’ from 
that of Minister Plenipotentiary to Ambas- 
sador, 

Baron Hiibner’s latest diplomatic feat 
was his attempt to soften the obstinacy 
of the King of Naples; but all his skill 
proved ineffectual. His bombastic Majes- 
ty, relying on his troops, and deriding the 
effect of the Landorian ninety-five pounds, 
opposed the allied broadsides with his 
own head, and, strange to say, has hither- 
to-proved that it is tougher than the best 
heart of oak. 

The second representative of Prussia, 
Count Maxinazan von Harzrexpr, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of his Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia, Privy Councillor, ete., was born in | 
1813. The Hatzfeldt family recognizes as | 
its ancestor Richard von Hatzfeldt, who | 
was present in 968 at the tournament of 
Merseburg. From the tenth to the seven- | 
teenth century we find the name of Hatz- | 
feldt mixed up in all the important affairs | 
referring to the history of Germany, and 
in 1641 we find the elder representative 
of the family adding to his secular title | 
that of Count von Gleichen, and taking | 
his place at the Imperial Diet as sovereign | 

| 





count. One hundred years later, in 1741, 
a Count von Hatzfeldt received the title 
of Prince of the Kingdom of Prussia, and 
in 1748 the dignity of Prince of the Holy | 
Empire was conferred on him. After this | 
refreshing quotation from the Almanac de 
Gotha, which will be quite sufficient for 
our readers, we will come to the present 
object of our memoir, although we must 
not forget mentioning that the Hatzfeldt 
family is excessively proud of a certain 
Count Melchior, field-marshal of the em- 
pire, who rendered the most eminent ser- 
vices to the Emperor of Germany during 
the thirty years’ war. 

For more than a century the title of| 
prince was borne by the elder representa- 
tive of the Hatzfeldt family, and the father | 
of Count Maximilian was that Prince of | 
Hatzfeldt who governed Berlin in 1806. | 
From that period, till 1813, we find the | 
Prinee honored both by the confidence of 
his sovereign and the esteem of the Em- | 
peror Napoleon I., occupying at Paris | 
several confidential missions, to the entire | 
satisfaction of both courts. It was the | 
Prince yon Hatzfeldt who, in 1811, was | 
selected to convey to the Emperor Napo- | 
leon the compliments of Prussia on the | 





} 
) 
| 
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birth of the King of Rome, and by a cu- 
rious coincidence, it was the son of the 
Prince of Hatzfeldt who was chosen, in 
the month of March, 1856, to express to 
the Emperor Napoleon III. the congratu- 
lations of King Frederick William on the 
occasion of the birth of the imperial in- 
fant. 

Count von Hatzfeldt commenced his 
diplomatic career at Paris in 1838, and 
has remained there since that period. 
The French author, to whom we are in- 
debted for preserving these flies in amber, 
grows quite eloquent on the subject of 
theCount. “ At twenty-five years of age, 
that is, at the period of his arrival among 
us, the young diplomatist was already a 
distinguished man, in whom all the quali- 
ties of the prince his father could be 
found. That experience and practice in 
business, which dry up (desséchent) vulgar 


| hearts, have not changed Count Hatzfeldt, 


and we find to-day, in the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, that uprightness and loyalty, for- 


| tified and not diminished by experience, 


which have made the young attaché, and 
later the first Secretary to the Embassy”— 
(does M. Gourdon mean two idiosynera- 
cies, or are they two single gentlemen 
rolled into one?) —“ beloved, and his 
society sought. Long before the revolu- 
tion of 1848, these qualities had opened 
all the Parisian salons to Count Maximi- 
lian von Hatzfeldt. In politics he was 


| found to possess a sure judgment ; in lite- 


rature, serious knowledge. Count Hatz- 
feldt is a thinker; but he is at the same 
time a man of the world, of our world, to 
which he almost belongs, and where he 
has chosen his female companion”—(we 
trust M. Gourdon means a wife)—“ in 


Mademoiselle de Castellane, daughter of 
‘the Marshal.” 


When the revolution of February broke 
out, Count Hatzfeldt was first Secretary 
of the Prussian Embassy. In March, 
1848, he was appointed Chargé d’ Affaires. 
He displayed, in the difficult cireumstan- 
ces of this period, qualities which the 
king his master hastened to recompense 
by raising him the next year to the high 
dignity of Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, functions which the 
Prussian government had never before 
conferred on any but gray-haired diplo- 
matists. The new minister was only 
two-and-thirty years of age. This rapid 
elevation was universally approved at 
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Berlin. At Paris it was regarded as a 
tuir and well-merited reward. 

The difficult diplomatic campaign which 
terminated in the treaty of Paris, gave 
Count Hatzfeldt more than one occasion 
to employ the peculiar merits by which 
he is distinguished. Prussia, we believe, 
could not have been better represented 
than by Hatzfeldt, though we must not 
forget a gentleman of the name of Man- 
teuffel, who also played a far from unim- 
sect part at the first Congress. But 
-russian diplomacy has been proved a 
fallacy, for the representatives of that 
country strive at too much. 
unite Anglican straightforwardness with 


Russian evasion, not omitting a slight | 


soupcron of Austrian narrow-headedness, 
and the result is generally badly cooked, 
the oleaginous particles being far too ap- 
parent on the surface of the political caul- 
dron. We are willing to concede to 
Count Hatzfeldt very considerable merit, 
and we only hope that he will not bely 
our anticipations by rampantly thrusting 
the Neufchatel question on the bothered 
ears of the members of the second Con- 
gress. 

The turn now arrives to give a biogra- 
phical sketch of a very superior man to 
those whom we have already described— 
namely, the representative of Russia, and 


one of the cleverest men of the day. | 


From Baron BruNNow we anticipate an 
intellectual exercise of no slight merit ; 
and if he can contrive to outwit the men 
to whom he will be, unaided, opposed, it 
will be only a further confirmation of the 
high reputation he already enjoys in di- 
plomatic circles. 
now was badly treated in the last Con- 
gress; the place which was his of right, 


as representative of Russia for so many | 


years at Western courts, was arbitrarily 
given to Count Orloff, because he had 
managed to outwit the Porte in the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessy, and showed himself a 
very clever negotiator in the Belgian 
question. Orloff indubitably possesses an 
exaggerated talent for silence, and baftied 


the plenipotentiaries at the last Congress | 


by stating that any dangerous question 
was beyond his powers, and depended on 
the telegraph. He also was frank to the 
extreme—the worst qualification which a 
Russian can assume; but we feel confi- 
dent that, had Brunnow been appointed 
first minister at the past Congress, a man 
so intimately acquainted with England 
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In point of fact, Brun- | 
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| would have at once accepted the situa- 
| tion, and honorably fulfilled those condi- 
| tions which would have rendered a second 
meeting of the Congress unnecessary. 
Baron von Brunnow is descended from 
a noble family of Courland, and was born 
at Dresden on the 31st of August, 1797. 
| He completed his studies at the Universi- 
|ty of Leipzig, and in 1818 entered the 
|cabinet of Count Nesselrode, where he 
|soon rendered himself distinguished. 
|Soon afterwards, on being attached to 
|the department of Councillor Stourdza, 
one of his protectors, he drew up, under 
his directions, the civil code intended for 
| Bessarabia, which province the peace of 
Bucharest had incorporated with Russia. 
| After this long and tedious labor, Baron 
| Brunnow accompanied Count Nesselrode 
|to the Conferences of Troppau and the 
| Congress of Laybach. He was then at- 
| tached, in the capacity of secretary, to 
| the Russian embassy in London, then 
called to participate in the labors of the 
| Congress of Verona, and afterwards ap- 
pointed, in a higher position, to the min- 
| istry of foreign affairs. 
| In 1827 we find him attached to the 
|person of Count Woronzoff, Governor- 
|General of Odessa. The next year he 
| assisted Count Orloff in the negotiations 
which preceded and followed the peace of 
Adrianople. His rare qualities and his 
| zeal soon assured him the friendship of 
the Count, whom he accompanied, in the 
| first instance, to Constantinople with the 
| title of Councillor of the Embassy, and 
afterwards on the extraordinary missions 
| which Count Orloff filled at London and 
| the Hague. 
| After 1830, Baron Brunnow was nomi- 
|nated Councillor of State and director of 
political affairs to the foreign minister— 
| duties of trust which he fulfilled for eight 
| years in immediate contact with Prince 
Nesselrode, and which initiated him in all 
the secrets of Russian diplomacy. He 
|commenced his career as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the courts of Stuttgardt and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and was intrusted, at 
the close of 1839, with a confidential mis- 
sion to England. This mission, occasion- 
ed by the eventualities of the Eastern 
crisis, was intended to draw more closely 
the bonds between England and Russia. 
| Russia thus forged the first link of the 
|chain which was destined to be broken 
fifteen years later, despite all the efforts 
and care of the Emperor Nicholas. 
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The programme proposed ran as fol- 
lows : 

“ Action of England and France on the 
coasts of Syria, to constrain the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and presence of a Russian fleet 
at Constantinople, during the operations 
on the Syrian coast.” 

We have seen the same idea reproduc- 
ed in the conversations of the Czar with 
Sir H. Seymour. The policy of Russia in 
the East was already clearly traced. 
Lord Palmerston saw the danger, in spite 
of the apparent compensation offered to | 
the two great Western powers, and he 
hastened to reply, “that never should a 
foreign squadron appear before Constan- | 
tinople without an English one showing | 
itself at the same time.” Baron Brun- | 
now had, consequently, failed; like a wise 
man, he said nothing, but returned to 
Germany. but a few weeks later he was | 
back in London, and handed a new 
project to Lord Palmerston. The mo-| 
ment was favorable. The French Cham- | 
bers had been discussing the address to | 
the king, and this discussion had revealed | 
certain points of disagreement. between | 
England and France touching the policy | 
to be followed in the East. The new 
Russian scheme authorized the two West- 
ern Powers each to send three vessels 
into the Sea of Marmora, while the Rus- 
sian fleet anchored before Constantinople. | 
England, on this occasion, showed a dis- | 
position to support the scheme, and ex- 
pressed her opinion in that view. The | 
French cabinet, however, displayed great | 
firmness and foresight in rejecting the | 
Anglo-Russian proposition, basing its re- | 
fusal on the very evident circumstance | 
that the combination only tended to con- | 
firm the protectorate of Russia, which it | 
was their object to destroy. The conse- | 
quence was that the treaty of the 15th of| 
July was signed, and France left in a} 
state of isolation. Baron Brunnow dis- | 
played a great degree of skill in the nego- 
tiations that preceded this event. He de- 
ceived Guizot even, who was at that time 
ambassador in London. He persuaded | 
him, by one of those subterfuges which | 
are all fair in war, and therefore in diplo- | 
macy, that he was awaiting new instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburg, and while the | 
vigilance of the French Ambassador was | 








lulled to sleep by this assurance, Baron | 
Brunnow signed the treaty. 
The Baron soon received his reward for 
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accredited him definitively as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the English court, This victory once 
gained, Baron Brunnow employed all his 
energies to persuade the English people 
that the tendencies of the Russian govern- 
ment were perfectly pacific and innocent. 
“Did Russia desire war?” he said, in a 
most confident tone, at a banquet given by 
the Russian company in 1841. “ Has 
Russia spread her armaments and her 
troops over the East? No; nota single 
Russian soldier has crossed our frontier— 
not a single Russian ship of war has quitted 
our ports !” 

The visit paid by the Emperor Nicholas 
to London in 1841—his attempts to form 
a secret union with England—the confi- 
dential correspondence of Sir H. Seymour 
on the curious overtures made to him, are 
well remembered by our readers, They 
all have a common origin, the insatiable 
desire of Russia, and a sole object, the 
possession of Constantinople. 

The mission of Prince Menchikoff, how- 
ever, was regarded by Baron Brunnow as 
a mistake. He had been brought up in a 
school which trusts more to the resources 
of the mind than to the arguments of the 
bully. The sword is for the general, the 
tongue is for the diplomatist, and the art 
of persuading does not consist in speaking 
and brandishing a whip the while. These 
old measures, which remind us too much 
of barbarous days long past, should be 
consigned to that limbo where old arms, 
no longer useful, are kept. 

The court of St. Petersburgh, which, up 
to the death of Nicholas, had been angry 
with Baron Brunnow for the judgment he 
had passed on Menchikoff’s mission, and 
had been forbidden to appear at St. 
Petersburg after his departure from Lon- 
don, ended by comprehending that it was 
not its advantage to be longer deprived 
of the assistance and advice of a man so 


devoted and so useful. The choice of 


selecting the second Plenipotentiary to 
Paris was left to Count Nesselrode, and 
he immediately nominated Baron Brun- 
now. This choice honored the man who 
was the object of it, and the power which 
acquiesced in it. 

Sardinia will be represented by the 
Marquis pe Virta Marra, who belongs 
to one of the highest families in Piedmont. 
His father served in the French army; 


and afterwards, as Minister of Charles 


this high diplomatic feat: his government | Albert, he promoted the majority of those 
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great measures which distinguished the 
reign of that chivalrous monarch. His 
son received an education both military 
and political. The traditions of his family 
offered him a prospect of either branch of 
the public service. His first years were 
devoted to the study of the liberal sciences, 
and in 1830 he received his diploma as 
D.C.L, from the University of Turin. He 
thus appeared destined to the peaceful 
labors of civil life; but a certain attraction, 
and possibly a conviction of the part 
which the army might be called upon to 
perform in the policy of Sardinia, decided 
him on entering the army. 

This conviction was, in fact, justified by 
the hopes then inspiring the court of 
Turin. No attempt was made to conceal 
the idea of liberating Italy, or at least a 
portion of Italy, from the foreign protec- 
torate which appears for so long a period 
the condition of its tranquillity, and even 
of its existence. Dreams were formed of 
the Italian Union, under the influence, if 
not the sceptre, of the King of Sardinia ; 
and above a hope was entertained of hav- 
ing from Austria, sooner or later, the fair 
provinces from Upper Italy. In all these 
combinations and bold hypotheses the first 
rank was evidently the property of the 
army; and hence, the sons of the great 
Piedmontese families embraced the mili- 
tary cause, as offering them brighter and 
more glorious chances, 

M. Pés de Villa Marina soon distin- 
guished himself, and obtained a step 
speedily. He was colonel of cavalry in 
1844, when a high favor drew him from 
the army, and carried him over to the 
political world. The King Charles Albert 
— him Secretary of the Council of 
Ministers, which met weekly under the 
royal presidency. It was a very onerous 
and important post. M. de Ville Marina 
displayed great intelligence in business, 
and qualities which speedily attracted his 
sovereign’s attention. This post also 
initiated him in the politics of his country, 
und the important questions which might 
arise at home or abroad concerning it. 
Ife had entered the council as a soldier ; 
he quitted it an experienced diplomatist. 

In 1848, Villa Marina was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Tuscany. The 
situation at that period was excessively 
grave; the whole of Europe was suffering 
from the effects of the revolution which 
had broken out in France; while Italy 
was at a white heat. The task of the 
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diplomatic agents of Sardinia became re- 
markably difficult. The court of Turin, 
in fact, fancied the moment propitious to 
redrganize Italy in the direction and in- 
terest of her traditional policy; but, on 
the other hand, it clearly saw that it must 
avoid trusting too much to the revolu- 
tionary elements, at the risk of compro- 
mising its present institutions and future 
hopes. It was, above all, necessary that 
apprehensions of this nature, justly enter- 
tained by the other Italian powers, should 
be dissipated. The mission of the Sar- 
dinian diplomatists was consequently ver) 
difficult ; it required great tact and pru- 
dence. M. de Villa Marina creditably 
fulfilled the duties which had been in- 
trusted to him. 

The Grand Cross of St. Maurice, in 1852, 
was the reward of his eminent services. 
In the month of October of the same year 
he was sent to France, as representative 
of the Court of Turin. A short time later, 
the Eastern question broke out, with its 
menaces and complications. M., de Villa 
Marina soon understood the glorious part 
which his country might play in the En- 
ropean contest which was about to com- 
mence. He enlightened the Sardinian 
government on the true condition of af- 
fairs, and the attitude which its interests 
and honor counselled toit. Assoon as th: 
alliance was concluded between the two 
great Western powers, the adhesion ot 
Piedmont and her speedy union were 
gained for the cause of European justice. 
M. de Villa Marina was the most active 
negotiator of the alliance thenceforth 
resolved on between England, France, and 
Turin, and which was ratified by the 
treaty of the 26th of January, 1855. 

M. de Villa Marina received from the 
Emperor Napoleon III, on the signature 
of this treaty, the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

At this period a very grave ministerial 
crisis took place in Piedmont. The mon- 
astic law had entailed very dangerous 
complications between the court of Turin 
and the Pope; the ministry itself was 
divided; the Chamber and the Senate 
hesitated long; the country was excited 
and agitated; the cabinet over which 
Count de Cavour presided had just re- 
signed. M. de Villa Marina was sum- 
moned to Turin to give the government 
the benefit of his devotion and his counsel, 
and he was intrusted with the formation 
of a new ministry, in agreement with 
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General Durando. Thanks to his com-| 
pliant and moderate temper, the perils of | 
the situation were avoided, and the crisis 
passed over without any fresh disagree- 
ment. This delicate task accomplished, 
M. de Villa Marina returned to take up 
his post at Paris, where he acquired great 
credit during the sitting of the first Con- 
gress. We have full belief that he will 
watch the interests of his country with 
equal jealousy, now that he is intrusted with 
a more independent position, and deprived 
of the able assistance of Count Cavour, 
Various rumors have been spread rela- 
tive to the minister whom the Porte 
would honor with the flattering post of 
envoy to the second Congress. For a 
time it was supposed that Aali Pacha 
would return, but the latest telegraphic 
dispatches have decided the question in 
favor of Menemer Dsemit Bey, the pre- 
sent Turkish envoy to Paris. He is the 
son of Reschid Pacha, and has accom- 
panied that distinguished statesman on 
his numerous European missions. We 
should, therefore, not feel any surprise at 
tinding that Djemil Bey grew conversant 
at an early date with that European civil- 
ization which has so much influence at 
present on the destiny of Turkey. He 
was attached to the embassy of Reschid 
Pacha in 1841, when that diplomatist 
came, for the second time, to Paris as 
ambassador. In 1845, when Reschid was | 
appointed Grand Vizier, he placed his son | 
in the office of Foreign Affairs of the 


Mr. Bessemer’s Invention.—We had | 
the satisfaction of witnessing yesterday, | 
among a crowd of the scientific and the 
curious, one of this ingenious inventor’s 
experiments on the manufacture of malle- | 
able iron. From the tapping of the blast 
furnace to the production of an ingot of | 
the malleable metal, weighing about a} 
quarter of a ton, half an hour only trans- | 
pired; whereas, by the old process the | 
same operation would have taken six | 
hours, producing an inferior article, with 
a large expenditure of fuel. The experi- | 
ment is higlily imposing, and, considered | 
in the mere light of a pyrotechnic exhibi- 
tion, well worth seeing. The heat pro- 


duced in the molten mass by the combus- | 


tion of the carbon chemically combined in 
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Sublime Porte. Thence Djemil Bey was 
called to occupy the position of second 
secretary to the Sultan. This post of 
great confidence was the stepping-stone 
to the Paris embassy. 

Mehemet Djemil Bey is scarcely thirty 
years of age. He combines distinguished 
manners with great affability of character. 
The residence he has enjoyed at the vari- 
ous courts of Europe has inspired him 
with a marked sympathy for European 
manners and customs. 

Having thus briefly sketched the past 
career of the diplomatists who will so 
speedily assemble and do their best to 
check once for all the pretentious demands 
of Russia, let us wish them success in their 
task, and trust that the festivities of Christ- 
mas may have their peculiar effect. And 
even supposing that Russia prove obstinate 
at first, let them not forget that the Rus- 
sian Christmas is carried over into our 
new year, and that a few days more or 
less are of little importance if these ques- 
tions, apparently so trival, are prevented 
from embroiling the future peace of Eu- 
rope. The last Christmas season was 
passed in England with despondency, for 
none could say whether the war might not 
be protracted ; and as for the residence in 
the Crimea, we did not pass that on a bed 
of roses. Let us, therefore, join in one 
hearty wish, that the efforts of the diplo- 
matists may meet with the anticipated 
success, and that we have heard for the 
last time the ominous name of Bolgrad. 


the cast iron is immense, and is accompa- 


nied by the discharge of a coruseation of 


sparks composed of carbonic acid gas 
along with slag. And towards the termi- 
nation of the process, a mass of all the 
impurities of the iron is vomited from the 
furnace in the shape of slag. We may 
add that before the performance of the 
experiment, Mr. Bessemer delivered a lec- 
ture, explaining the rationale of his inven- 
tion, which for unaffected clearness, mod- 
esty, and simplicity, reminded us of a 
lecture of Faraday, It gives us pleasure 
to state that the privilege of using the 
invention has been already disposed of to 
the extent of the annual production of a 
hundred and sixty thousand tons of iron 
or steel.—Ezzaminer, Oct. 18. 
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ROVERBS.* 


Se tutti si potessero raccogliere e sotto certi capi ordinare i Proverbi italiani, i Proverbi d’ogni popolo, 


@ogni eta, colle varianti di voci, d’immaginazioni e di 
gravido di pensieri—ToMMAs&o. 


Tuus collection contains above six thou- | 
sand proverbs, either now or recently 
current among the Tuscan people—six 
thousand pithy utterances of their large 
experience, of their wisdom, shrewdness, 
and humor, of their imagination and 
fancy, their passions and moral sentiment ; 
of their ways of regarding life and death, 
God and the devil. How thoroughly 
should we know a man were we made ac- 
quainted with six thousand expressions of 
his permanent convictions on these sub- 
jects. And though it is doubtless more 
difficult to judge of a people than of an| 
individual, on the other hand the evi-| 
dence whereon we form our judgment in | 
the latter case is seldom, if ever, perfectly | 
reliable ; while as regards the former, the | 
productions of the brain and heart of a| 
people—but especially their proverbs— | 
are all genuine, all of necessity true to | 
the spirit of those on whose lips they 
have become faithful sayings; all, there- 
fore, worthy of being taken into con- 
sideration when forming an opinion of 
the people by whom they were generated 
or adopted. 

As to the general merits of these Tus- 
can adages, we are inclined to put them 
very high—as high, indeed, except in 
point of humor, as the Spanish refranes, 
doubtless the best proverbs extant. We 
traverse Isaac Disraeli’s assertion, “ that 
every tenth proverb in an Italian collec- 
tion is some cynical or some selfish maxim 
—a book of the world for worldlings.” 
Were this the case it would be hard to 
account for the familiarity with them dis- 
played by men like Jeremy Taylor and 





* Raccolta di Proverbi Toscani, etc. A Collection 
of Tuscan Proverbs, with Elucidations. Drawn 
from the MSS. of Giuseppe Giusti, and now en- 
larged and arranged. Florence. 1853. 


concetti; questo dopo la Bibbia sarebbe il libro pit 


George Herbert, as well as for the fact 
that the first printed collection of Italian 
proverbs appeared in London twelve 
years before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
when England had so recently attained 
to her plenitude of national nobleness. 
Thomas Fuller, too, was a student of the 
Italian proverb-literature, and some of 
his wittiest sayings seem little but trans- 
lations of Tuscan soothsaws. That re- 
mark of his, at all events, on the intel- 
lectual deficiencies of very tall men, “ that 
ofttimes such as are built four stories high 
are observed to have little in their cock- 
loft,” is strangely like Le case grandi dal 
mezzo in su non sabitano. Sir Henry 
W otton, also, sends young Milton off on 
his travels with J pensieri stretti ed il viso 
sciolto, (“ close thoughts and open face,”) 
another Tuscan proverb, sounding in his 
ears. And on the Continent, besides the 
eminent Italians who like Berni, Pulci, 
Ariosto, and Benvenuto Cellini, have 
shown in their writings a love for and 
knowledge of their national popular say- 
ings we find the great Chancellor Oxen- 
stjern drawing from a Tuscan source, 
(Con poco cervello si governa il mondo,) 
the mot by which he is now chiefly held 
in remembrance. We of course allude to 
Videbis, fili mi, quam. parvd sapientid 
regitur mundus, (Thou wilt see, my son, 
with how little wisdom the world is go- 
verned.,) 

We may first touch on the adages il- 
lustrative of the superstitions, mode of 
life, form of religion, and situation of the 
Tuscans. The popular superstitions on 
which some of their proverbs rest, are in- 
teresting to the comparative mythologist. 
That involved in Per un peccatore perisce 
una nave, (Through one sinner a ship is 





lost,) seems to have been credited by the 
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mariners of Joppa in the time of Jonah, 
as well as by the sailors in the Danish 
ballad of Jon Rimaardsins Skriftemaal. 
And the first of the ideas expressed in Z7 
piangere puzza w@ morti e fa male @& vivi, 
appears in another old Danish ballad— 
much more nobly expressed, however— 
where the ghost of a dead knight says to 
her who had been his lady : 


“Every time thou art joyful 

And happy in thy mind, 

The coffin-boards about me 
With rose-leaves all are lined. 

Every time thou grievest, 
Sorrowing in thy mood, 

Then all within my coffin 
Seems full of clotted blood. 


Note these also: “ Blest is the corpse 
that has died on a Saturday ;” “ A man’s 
spittle subdues every serpent;” and 
“When there are sunshine and rain to- 
gether, the devil is taking a wife.”* 

With regard to the mode of life indi- 
cated by these proverbs, a few must have 
been born in cities —‘* Every one can’t 
have his house on the piazza,” for instance ; 
but “ Every house sees the sun,” and this, 
“Courtiers are shod with water-melon 
rind,” their footing not being: peculiarly 
secure. So, too, “Arno swelleth not 
without becoming turbid,” (whereby the 
parcemiast would convey to us, that sud- 
den increase of fortune is seldom unat- 
tended by fraud,) probably originated on 
the quays of Florence. But with the 
ancient Italian’s taste for farming, the 
modern Tuscan seems to have inherited 
his tendency to produce proverbs relating 
to or suggested by agricultural pursuits. 
In protected Tuscany, as in free-trade 
England, “ No one says that his granary’s 
full; “He that sows on the highwa 
wearies the oxen and loses the seed ;”’+ 
“The leafy vine yields few grapes ;” 
“One thread of kindness draws more 
than one hundred yoke of oxen;” 
“There’s no ploughman so expert as 
never to make a crooked furrow ;” “ A 
sack of green intentions doesn’t weigh a 
pound of dry ones ;” and “When God 
gives us flour, the devil takes away 





* In Flanders, ifthe sun shine during rain, they say 
either that the witches are baking cakes, or that 
there is a fair in hell. See Thorpe’s Northern 
Mythology, vol. iii. pp. 330, 331. 

Compare with these two the mediaval leonines, 


“Non est in mundo dives qui dicit, Abundo,” and | 


“Non colit arva bene, qui semen mandat arenz.” 
VOL. XL.—NO. IIL. 
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the sack”—the applications of all these 
are obvious: this is used, we believe, to 
suggest the danger of over-taxation, 
** Whoso milks overmuch draws blood :” 
the Latins said with less delicacy, Qué 
nimium emungit fortiter, elicit sangui- 
nem. 

Une religion qui meurt, says Ampére, 
laisse toujours aprés elle son phantime, 
and the ghost of old Roman paganism, 
has, it is well known, continued to haunt 
Italy to the present day. Among the 
Tuscan adages, however, we only note 
one—“ In prosperity no altars smoke’— 
which bears a trace of the ancient hea- 
thenism. But we might fill a page with 
proverbs suggested by the doctrines, 
practices, or institutions of the Roman 
Church. For example: “To every saint 
his candle ;” “ Mad isthe priest who blas- 
phemes his own relics ;” “ Foolish is the 
sheep that confesses to the wolf;” “ Blas- 
phemies are like processions,” (returning, 
as they do, to whence they set forth, in 
obedience to the law ot God’s retalia- 
tions ;) this proverbial simile, “To run 
like the devil from holy water ;” and this 
excellent saying, “ When scoundrels go 
in procession the devil carries the cross ;” 
when the wicked have their own way 
“the foremost in badness is foremost 
also in such honor as is going.” This 
is Dean Trench’s gloss; but im pro- 
verbs, as in all close-packed thought, 
ambiguity is the result of concen- 
trated utterance, and we would sug- 
gest that the last-quoted adage rather 
implies that when hypocritical scoundrels 
perform a religious act, the devil delight- 
edly places himself at their head, and 
relieves them of the onerous part of their 
exhibition.* One rule of the monastic 
orders has given rise to “ A misfortune 
and a friar are seldom alone ;” and this, 
“If you wish to have always something 
to do, buy a watch, marry a wife, or beat 
a friar,” may here be quoted, as probably 
suggested by that tendency of those or- 
ders, when attacked, to make common 
cause with one another, which Dean 
Trench has illustrated in his Lessons on 
Proverbs, so often already referred to. 

The following (which need no com- 
ment) are illustrative of local features: 
“ Every fire-fly is not a fire ;’ ‘“ The scor- 





* That carrying the crucifix in a procession ir 








deemed a troublesome undertaking, appears from 
this—II Cristo e i lanternoni, toccan sempre ai pit 
' minchioni. 
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pion sleeps under every. flat stone ;” 
and “One flea does not spoil your sleep,” 
but thousands do, as many a traveller in 
Northern Italy has mentally exclaimed on 
finding his bed effervescent with these 
industrious but sanguinary insects. 
Having thus, however slightly, noticed 
the proverbs illustrative of the surface of 
things in Tuscany, we may now proceed 
to consider those that are respectively 
the outcome of the imagination and fancy, 
the sense of humor, the practical wisdom, 
and the moral sentiment of the Tuscan 
people. Before doing so, however, we 
are bound to admit the painful suspicious- 
ness and cynicism, the bitter hostility to 
things as they are, by which some few of 
their sayings are characterized. For in- 
stance — “God. protect me from my 
friends; I will protect myself from my 
enemies ;” “ Speak to your friend as if he 
were to become your enemy”—though, 
grazie a Dio, says the editor, we find 
this also: “Think that thine enemy may 
become thy friend.”* Note, too, this ex- 
pression of utter disbelief in the existence 
of probity—* An honest man hath a hairy 
palm.” More justifiable is the suspicious- 
ness of these: Chi ti loda in presenza ti 
biasima in assenza, and La lingua unge e 
il dente punge, (Melle litus gladius.) But 
how the popular jealousy of wealth speaks 
out in these—“ To be rich one must have 
friends in the devil’s house;” ‘“ All 
waters go to the sea;” “The poor do 
penance for the rich man’s sins,” (Canis 
m sus de it. The pig pays for 
the dog’s fault ;) “To grow wealthy one 
requires three r’'s—o redare, o rubare, 0 
redire, (to inherit, to rob, or to repeat like 
a spy or informer.) And what distrust 
of the upper classes lives in these— The 
poor murder one another and the lords 
embrace.” “It’s bad to eat cherries with 
lords,” lest our eyes, in the words of one 
of our own proverbs, be sprinted out with 
the stones. “Laws,” we are also told, 
“‘ are like spiders’ webs,” the harmless flies 
are caught, the hornets break through the 
meshes, ‘ Who wears a good cape, shall 
easily ° ” is another of this class of 
remises, from which the Tuscan Ofelli 
ve drawn a pair of sensible conclu- 
sions, “ Who hath not strength should 
have. his skin thick,” and “He that 


* These two are combined in the Greek Aci g:Aciv 
Sorep peonoovta, piceiv 62 Gorep giAjoovra, Ama 
tanguam osurus, oderis tanquam amaturus, 
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hatha head of wax should not walk in 
the sun”—consoling themselves, too, by 
observing that a little wood was enough 
for a little oven; big ships, they say also, 
must have deep water ; and Chi a molti da 
terrore, di molti abbia timore, and rags 
heal wounds; and they have at all events, 
as good a chance of getting to heaven 
as any of the signori, tor one doesn’t go 
there in a carriage, and a hammer of 
gold won’t break heaven’s gate. 

The bitterness of some of the fore 
going must in great measure have 
arisen from the social inequalities and 
unhappy political condition of the coun- 
try, for a naturally light-hearted and 
kindly spirit seems to live in the follow- 
ing—‘* io hter does good to the blood,” 
sd that, as po vo ea sings : 


“The merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


“Every time you laugh,” we are fur- 
ther told, “you take a nail from your 
coffin ;” “God helps merry fellows,” 
(gente allegra,) as a popular Piedmontese 
song hath it: 


“ Cheur gioios il ciel l’agiuta, 
L’ é’n proverbi ben antich ; 
Sta rason chi la disputa 
L’é una testa d’arabich !” 


With natures so genial, with a country 
so beautiful, and a soil and climate that do 
not enforce that cruel struggle for life 
which, among the peasantry of less favor- 
ed regions, renders a cultivation of the 
imaginative faculty difficult, if not impos- 
sible, we may well expect to find poetry 
in the sayings of these Tuscans. And to 
some extent our expectation will not be 
disappointed. Although that striking one, 
“Time is an inaudible file,” is not found 
in the present collection, Signor Giusti 
gives us the lovely but untranslatable 
proverb on vainglory—La gloria vana 
fiorisce e non grana. “Which,” says 
Dean Trench, speaking of its parallel in 
Spanish, “would express this truth— 
namely, that vainglory can shoot up into 
stalk and ear, but can never attain to the 
full grain in the ear.” And what grace 
and music are in this, on a special provi- 
dence—Non si muove foglia che Dio non 
voglia, (No leaf moves but God wills it.) 
How bold is the imagery of these—“ Age 
in love, winter in flower ;” “War begun, 





Hell unchained ;” “ Hope is the bread of 
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the unhappy;” and “ Fraud squats (cova) | 
under a good bargain,” the right word in 
the right place, is surely as true in poetry |b 


as Mr. Layard’s tautologous po peg is | 


in politics. What pathos is in these: “To | 
a shattered ship every wind is foul,” and | 
“Summer is the mother of the poor ;” 
the mother of the poor—is there no ten- | 
derness in that ? What delight in externa! | 
nature is evidenced by this—* Better be 
bird of the wood than bird of the cage ;” 
and this so like the celebrated saying of | 
the Douglases—“ Better hear the nightin- | 
gale sing than the rat gnaw.” And how | 
vividly this—“ Under the white ash lives 


the burning coal,” brings before us the | 


fierce Italian, pale with suppressed passion, 
and meditatin 
end of an hundred years, shall still (to use 
his own words) have its sucking-teeth, | 
(lattaiuola.) 

And here we may note the singular 
fertility of fancy displayed by the Tuscan | 
proverb-makers, For example, by our 
solitary “One swallow does not make | 
summer,” they can place not only una 
rondine non fa primavera; but these also, | 
“One flower does not make a garland ; 0 
“One ear does not make a sheaf;” “ One | 
basket of grapes does not make avintage; hd 


and finally, “One devil does not make | 


hell.” But the point on which these pro- | 


verbs testify with greatest force to the | 


poetic nature of the Italian, is the frequent | 
use of the concrete (which “smacks of | 
the perennial”) in preference to the ab-| 
stract. Where we, for instance, are con- 
tented with the mere statement of a fact 
in moral or intellectual life, such as, “ Well 
begun is half done,” the Tuscans say, “ A 
beard washed is half shaven.” 
we use a common-place personification, like | 
“Covetousness brings nothing home,” 
they say, vigorously, Chi troppo abbraccia 
nullo string, (who embraces too much 
grasps nothing.) And so, where we are | 
satisfied with saying, “ A burnt child dreads | 
the fire,” the same thing from which it 
has suffered, the imaginative Italian, with 
a deeper insight into the nature of fear, | 
and its tendency to become exaggerated, 
observes that “ A scalded dog dreads cold | 
water,” or that “ He who has met with 
snakes fears lizards.” 

The poetical proverbs of the Tuscans | 
are, however, inferior, both in number 
and quality, to their humorous and satiri- 
cal sayings. This may possibly be ac- 
counted for by the facilities enjoyed by 


that ee which, at the | 
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Italians of clothing any poetical thought 
b in harmonious metrical language; possibly 
their sensitiveness to such scoffs as 
oeti, pittori, strologi e musici fanno una 

| gabbia, di matti, (Poets, painters, astrol- 


bors and musicians, make up a cage of 


madmen.) What quiet humor lurks in 
this, “Does thy neighbor annoy thee, 
‘lend him a zechin”—a saying which may 
| recall the lovable simpletonianism of Gold- 


|smith’s Vicar, and his artful method of 


getting rid of 3 disagreeable visitor. 
| What quaint grotesqueness there is in 
| this— Pence stand cap in hand,” ready 
|to bid good by tous; and in this, on the 
necessity of assimilating ourselves some- 
what to those with whom we have to as- 
sociate: “With awls one must be a bod- 
| kin.” How delicately satirical is this on 
|“ cheap humilities”—“ One may go a-foot 
| when one has a good horse in one’s sta- 
| ble ;” and how deserved, =: is the 
| sarcasm of the following: “ When a tree 
has fallen, all run to make logs ;”* “ At a 
‘ruined altar no candles are ‘lighted : - 
|“ The favor gained, the saint derided ;” 
| and “ He who has property has relations.” 
| Showers of satiric arrows are aimed at na- 
' tional peculiarities, the German; be sure, 
| not escaping. We shall only quote this 
good-humored allusion to Teutonic bibul- 
ousness: “To drink wine like a German 
—in the morning, neat ; at dinner, with- 
out water; at supper, as it comes from 
the bottle. ” The talian Cities, also, are, 
to use a word of Isaac Disraeli’s, pelted 
| with sarcastic proverbs. Our readers will 
remember the Cremaschi brusa-Cristi. 
At home, the og. 4 especially come in 
|for hard knocks. octors of the law, 
(whose robes, it is said, are lined with the 
| obstinacy of” clients,) physicians, advo- 
| cates, attorneys, fools, and millers, (“the 
| last to die of famine,”) are all lashed with 
| impartial severity. Women, too, are treat- 
ed with much want of gallantry—these 
| proverbial philosophers availing them- 
selves of the fact, that in their tongue 
_moglie rhymes to doglie, and endeavoring 
| to establish the reasonableness of bringing 
| the two words together. One of the 
§ scoffs at females has, however, much truth 
in it, “ Wise on a sudden, fools on reflec- 
| tion,” arising, as it does, from one main 
| difference between the sexes in their re- 
spective modes of considering a question 
of right or wrong, a woman being more 
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likely to be right by clinging to her intui- | 
tions than by acting on the result of any | 
subsequent exercise of her reflective pow- | 
ers. And there is some humor in the} 
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esser~-mendicante che ignorante, and 
“Blessed is the city whose prince is 
learned,” 

Turning now to the hints these proverbs 


suggestion of a man’s despair at the im-| supply for our guidance in practical life, 


possibility of understanding a woman, | 
when it is her interest to conceal her true | 
character: “In buying horses and taking | 
a wife, shut thine eyes and commend thy- | 
self to God.” The satire of proverbs does | 
not even spare those who produced them. | 
How many mournful Italian patriots will 
now admit the truth contained in these | 
sayings, “Who serves the commons, | 
serves no one,” and “ Whoso builds on 
the people, builds on the sand.”* 

In considering the wisdom of these 
roverbs, we should note that, besides a 
_ of shrewd saws and homely apoph- 
thegms, such as those of which most na- 
tional collections consist, this Tuscan rac- 
colta is rich in some sayings of a startling 
depth and, beauty. Consider only these 
two: A chi veglia tutto si rivela, and Chi | 
vuol sapere la verita lo domandi alla pu- 
rita,and how they set forth the necessary 
connection between moral purity and the 
intellectual labor to which God grants | 
success, the final uplifting of the veil to 
all that watch in faith. What truth and 
manifold applicability lie in this: Chi non 
arde non incende, (“ Who doth not burn, 
doth not inflame.”) What grand Goethean 
tolerance is here, Chi pit intende pit per- 
dona—so long, at least, as the saying is 
not distorted into an approval of the 
counterfeit humility that shrinks from all 
judging of moral evil.t And what love of 
knowledge must live in a people with say- 
ings like these upon their lips: H meglio 








* Before leaving this head we should notice a few 
proverbs which, though humorous or satirical enough, 
are yet 8o coarsely apparelled in their national cos- 
tume as to render Roman tunics desirable. In the 
construction of these we have aimed at closeness of 
fit rather than classicality of form. The first girds 
at our tendency to find excuse for the vilest acts of 
those who have once become our fayorites: the 
others require no comment. 1. Bonam consequere 
existimationem : comminge lectum: dicetur te su- 
dasse. 2. Egeni superbia nates sibi detergit Sathanas. 
3. Qui adverso vento mingit subuculam madefacit. 
4. In rationem cacat vis, 5. In canem senescentem 
mingunt lupi. 

+ On which see some wise words in Mr. Henry 
Taylor's Notes from Life, fourth edition, p. 33. 
There are two Tuscan proverbs connected with this 
subject, “Who pardons the sivner wrongs the 


saint,” and “To a wicked dog a short rope,” which 
we commend to all who doubt that “in loosing the 
rope of the gallows we should simply be lengthening 
the tether of the ruffian.” 








we may mention those on silence. We 
are all familiar with, “‘ Talkers sow, the 
silent reap,” setting forth as it does the 
profitableness of quiet listening, as well as 
with that other on the safety of silence : 
Tl tacere non fu mai soritto, (Silence was 
never written.) Here, however, are four 
others, not unworthy of a place beside 
them: “ Silent tongue, speaking deeds ;”’ 
“ A long tongue, a short arm ;” “ Words 
are female, deeds male ;” and “ The worst 
wheel is that which creaks.” Excellent, 
too, is the preaching of contentment and 
resignation in these: “ Better an ass that 
carries you than a horse that throws 
you;” “ He that holds the ladle helps the 
soup as he likes ;” and “ He that embarks 
with the devil must put up with his com- 
pany.” This last is also suggestive of the 
necessity of caution, and on this point we 
meet with numerous dicta: “If you are 
in a hurry, sit down;”’ “Think much, 
speak little, write less ;” “ Mouths shut, 
eyes open;” and “When the fox is 
preaching, hens beware.” But that over- 
caution which defeats its own ends is 
blamed in “ He that looks at every eloud 
never makes the journey,” and others ; 
and the evils of that tendency to super- 
subtelty of speculation which results in in- 
decision are well suggested in these: 
“ Who thins himself overmuch, breaks ;” 
“Who does not end thinking does not 
begin doing.”* 

Such words as these last might perhaps 
be thought to come more fitly under our 
next head—the morality of the Tuscan 
proverbs; inasmuch as the misuse of our 
mental gifts may well be regarded as sa- 
voring of injustice to our fellow-man, for 
whose sake they were all bestowed upon 
us. As touching, then, the ethical value 
of these sayings, we may first note some 
on selfishness, that commonest of all 
offenses against morality. Of these, we 
find many, such as Mal commune mezzo 
gaudio,t which puzzle one to determine 
whether they are sincerely selfish, or 


* The Servians have a good proverb on this men- 
tal tendency, so characteristic of Hamlet and Cole- 
ridge: “ Whilst the wise men ponder, the fools take 
the fortress.” 

+ The Greeks said, Kowvdv vavdyrov rol¢ mapapi- 
Sov, (common shipwreck, consolation for all.) 
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only (to use Dean Trench’s words) de- 
tecting selfishness and laying it bare. 
Some, however, such as “ Foolish is he | 





that torments himself to solace another,” 
and “ When there is a fire in the neigh- 
borhood, bring water to thine own house,” | 
are avowed preachments of a hard-hearted | 
selflove. That some such unworthy say- | 
ings should occur in a large collection like 
the present is of course to be expected ; | 
every log has its worm, every grain its 
bran. But they are inconsiderable in 
number, and well counter-weighed by | 
many noble words on charity and friend- 
ship. “No man,” say the Tuscans, | 
“ever became poor through giving alms.” | 
“ Better a pain in the pocket than the | 
heart.” “ doa is treasurer to a charita- 
ble man”—for has he not laid up for him- | 
self treasures in heaven? Note, too, | 
DPavere @ non solamente di chi Pha, | 
(Havings are not only his that has,) with 
its suggestion of the duties as well as the 
rights of property. And how senseless 
the vice of avarice is made to appear by | 
these words, “Our last garment is made 
without pockets,” and “The miser does | 
good only when he dies.” 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
such reproofs of parisimony are inconsist- 
ent with the condemnation of extrava- 
gance or the praise of an honorable fru- 
gality. On the contrary, we are told 
that “ He who flings gold away with his 
hands seeks it with his feet”—-wandering 
forth in beggary or exile. Again, Zo spa- 
rango ¢ il primo guadagno, “One must 
sow with the hand and not with the 
sack,” and so on in a strain of simple wis- 
dom with which Poor Richard would 
have been delighted. And other work-a- 
day virtues, such as constancy, energy, 
and perseverance, are well recommend- 
ed. Thus, “The tree often transplanted 
is never laden with fruit;” “The tree 
does not fall at the first stroke ;” “ Work 
in jest, want in earnest ;” and “Only 
they that fight are crowned,” a word that 
yields its higher meaning when applied to 
the struggles of spiritual life. What 
manful self-reliance speaks out in this: 
“A good anvil does not fear the ham- | 
mer.” How this—“ A good knight is 
never at loss for a lance ”—suggests | 
the wealth of resource in every valiant | 
heart; and how noble is this identifi- | 
cation of the dictates of honor with the | 


will of God: Chi sprezza Ponore, sprezza | 
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God.)* Men with such brave thoughts in 
them would naturally scorn the cowardice 
of concealment or lying. “One should 
speak,” they say, “ with heart in hand.” 

thi teme di dire noné degno di fare, 
(Who fears to speak is unworthy to do.) 
“Truth,” again, “is the daughter of Time;” 
“Truth and oil come to the top;” “ Truth 
may droop but never perish”—for is she 
not hija de Dios, God’s daughter, as the 
Spaniards say? Bat, as to lies—lies have 


short legs; lies are lame; lies never 


grow old. Such are the expressions of 
the Tuscans’ faith in the shameful fall and 
early death of falsehood. 

Constant, brave, truthful, and self-re- 
specting as must be the bulk of the peo- 
le with whom such sayings are house- 
fold words, we may well believe that 
friendship would attain to a noble develop- 
ment among them. And that such is the 
case may, we think, fairly be inferred 
from their proverbs on this subject. On 
the choice of a friend we are warned that, 
‘He is a bad friend that is a foe to him- 


| self,” and that Duro con duro non fa buon 


muro, (Hard with hard makes'no good 
wall,) indicating as this does the desirable- 
ness of a certain dissimilarity between 
those who would cleave together in firm- 
est friendship, as the wise singer chants to 
a kindred spirit : 


‘“* And so my wealth resembles thine, 
But he was rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 

As his unlikeness fitted mine.” 


Then, on one natural result of commiu- 
nity in sorrow, “Friendships are made 
in prison,” so always that the prisoners 
are capable of friendship, as is surely the 
case with many in the jails of Austrian 
Italy and Naples at the present day. To 

reserve our friend’s affection we are en- 


| Joined to “ Respect him in his presence, 


praise him in his absence, help him in his 
need.” Then, on the inestimable value of 
true friendship, when thus preserved, we 
find many words, such as, “ One friend is 


* The gracious tact and dignity which we should 
naturally expect to find among men with such a 
saying appear in the following: EH meglio esser cor- 
tese morto che villian vivo, (Better be a courteous 
corpse than a living boor;) Una cortesia é un fiore, 
(A courtesy is a flower ;) Donare é onore pregare é do- 
lore, (To give is honor, to entreat is grief;) and we 
are told non nominare la fune in casa dell’ impiccato, 
(not to mention the halter in the house of him that 
was hanged,) and even “ not to remind the devil of 


Dio, (Who slighteth honor, slighteth | the cross.” 
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worth a hundred relations,” or, in another | 


form, “ Heart is worth more than blood ;” 
and this beautiful one, “‘ Friends have their 
purses tied with a spider’s thread,” sug- 
gesting, as it does, like the Greek, ra rOv 


didAwy cova, complete freedom of partici- | 
| ward in confessing the goodness and wis- 


pation, not alone in material wealth, but 
in all treasurous thoughts and aspirations. 
From such recognition of the worth and 
happiness of friendship grew not only that 
belief in the essential sociality of man 
which gave rise to the old Greek, “One 
man, no man,” “ One God, many friends,” 


and our Tuscan, Compagnia @uno, com- | 


pagnia di niuno ; compagnia di due, com- 
pagnia di Dio, etc., but also the sonnet 


addressed by the greatest of the Tuscans | 
to his poet-friend, Guido Cavalcanti, of | 


which the following is an inadequate trans- 
lation : 


“ Guido, I wish that Lappo, thou and I 
Were borne away by some sweet wizardrie, 
And set on board a barque that o’er the sea 
In any wind at our free-will should fly ! 
Then no mischance, nor any churlish wea- 


er, 
Should wield the power to impede our way ; 


stay 
Through always living in one mind together. 


And might the gracious wizard bring us | 


there 
Thy Vanna, Bicé and our Lappo’s queen, 
Whose number on my roll is twice fifteen !* 
Then, ever rapt in love-discourses rare, 
Each of the damosels would feel content, 
As we should, I am very confident.” 


Fine as were some of the sayings of the 
ancient Latins on friendship, for want of 
Christianity and northern reverence for wo- 
man they could never have produced such 
proverbs on Love as we find in any mod- 
ern Italian collection. Besides that well- 
known one, “He who has love in his heart 
has spurs in his sides,” we find, in this 
book of Giusti’s, “Love knows no mea- 
sure ;” “ Love warms morethan athousand 
fires ;’ “* Who would be loved must love,” 
(with which may be compared Dante’s 
Amor chi a nullo amato amar perdona,) 
and “ Love is neither bought nor sold, but 
love is given to guerdon love,” setting 
forth the energy of a loving heart, the un- 
purchasableness of love and its measure- 
less faith and devotion. And how pure 
and chivalrous is the chime of this, Di du- 

* Dante alludes to a list which he had made of 
the most beautiful ladies in Florence. Bice is his 
loving word for Beatrice. 
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one armi é armato chi da buona donna é 
amato—words that the Red-cross Knight 
might have sung when parting with Una. 

t may well be imagined that men with 
such high views of their relations to their 
fellow-creatures will not be found back- 


dom of the ways of God. What faith in 
the divine all-mercifulness is here—Gesu 
piglia tutti—Christ lays hold of all; or 
as Dante sings : 





Labonta divina ha si gran braccia, 
Che prende cid che si rivolve a lei, 


'though truly the proverb may suggest 


righteous retribution as well as ultimate 
forgiveness. What reliance on God’s wis- 
dom is manifested in this assertion of the 


| necessity of identifying our wills with His: 
| Bisogna volere quel che Dio vuole. 
| how vividly the consequences of warring 


And 


with His will are suggested by this: “ He 
that flings stones at God aims them at his 
own head.” The Greek proverb, of which 
this reminds one—é¢ rdv odpavdy roketerc 


| (Thou shootest thine arrows at heaven)— 
But longings not to part would grow “yd 


merely indicates the folly of a theomachos, 
without alluding to the swift retribution 
he is sure to meet with. And this, “ Who 
has God for a friend has the saints in his 
pocket,” though a familiar, is not an irrev- 
erent expression of the uselessness of inter- 
vention between man and his Creator. 
What humble acknowledgment is here of 
our deficiency in autoplastic power: “ We 
are all clay, and God is the potter.” 
Humble too are the confessions that 
“'Whoso knows without Christ knows 
nothing,” (involving as thir does an ac- 
knowledgment of the nullity ofinstruction 
as the means of education when unpervad- 
ed by a spirit of faith and, righteousness,) 
and that Chi ha ad aver bene, dormendo 
gli viene—as the Psalmist says, It is vain 
(for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to 
eat the bread of sorow, for this He giveth 
His beloved during sleep. 

But letit not be deemed that either bod- 
ily or spiritual inactivity is lauded by these 
Tuscan proverbs: “ A lazy man,” we find, 
“is the devil’s bolster "—for the sluggard 
may well be represented as yielding rest 
to one who knows so well the spontaneity 
and constancy of the up-growth of sin in 
the souls of the indolent. And hardly 
shall we find a dehortation from sloth of 
either kind stronger than this: “ Labor 





as if thou wert to live alway, but pray as 
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if thou wert to die this day,” which pro- 
verb is quoted by Jeremy Taylor in his 
Holy Living, and seems to have roused 
him to surpass it in vigor : 


“Do all the parts of your duty as earnestly as 
if the salvation of all the world, and the whole 
glory of God, and the confusion of all devils, 
and all that you hope or desire, did depend 
upon every one action.” 





This may well be compared with the 
exhortation delivered seven hundred years | 
ago by the Rabbi Jehudah Ben Samuel | 
Hallevi : | 
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How long in lap of childhood wilt thou sleep? 
Remember youth, like chaff, has flown 
away. 
Does Life’s spring last forever? Rise and 
reap ! 
Lo Eld, foreboding draweth nigh to-day. 
Shake off the world as birds astir at dawn 
Shake from their wings the drenching dews of 
night ; 
Oh! flee and seek from sin deliverance, 
From earthly vanities that with the might 
Of waves surround thee from the Rock with- 
drawn. 
Among the righteous souls to Him advance 
Who spareth not to pour His stream of Love 
and Light. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 


THE 


BY THE HON. 


Worp was brought to the Danish King | 


(Hurry !) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comfort his voice would bring ; 
(Oh! ride as though you were flying !) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl, 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl: 
And his Rose of the Isles is dying! 


Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 
(Hurry !) 
Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 
(Oh! ride as though you were flying !) 
—_ were struck in foaming flank— 
orn-out chargers staggered and sank— 
Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst— 
But ride as they would, the King rode first, 
For his Rose of the Isles lay’dying! 


His nobles are beaten, one by one, 
(Hurry !) 
They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward 


gone ; 
His little fair page now follows alone— 
For strength and for courage trying ! 
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The King looked back at that faithful child ; 

Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 

They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 

Then he dropped ; and only the King rode in 
Where his Rose of the Isles lay dying! 


| The King blew a blast on his bugle horn ; 


(Silence !) 


| No answer came; but faint and forlorn 


An echo returned on the cold gray morn, 
Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 
The castle portal stood grimly wide ; 
None welcomed the King from that weary ride ; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 
The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 
Who had yearned for his voice while dying! 


The yanting steed, with a drooping crest, 
Stood weary ! 
The King returned from her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast, 
And, that dumb companion eyeing— 
The tears gushed forth which he strove to check, 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck— 
“O steed! that every nerve didst strain, 
Dear Steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the balls where my love lay dying !” 
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From the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


MACAULAY O 


Mr. Macavtay has not renewed his at- 
tack on Mr. Croker, and those lovers of 
sport who may have looked for the ap- 
pearance of his Memoir with the eager- 
ness displayed by children for the practical 
jokes of the Christmas pantomimes, will 
miss from its pages the strong spice of 
personal animosity. Mr. Macaulay has 
not, indeed, mentioned the name of his 
ancient rival in the House of Commons 
and in the quarterly Reviews ; nor has he 
once referred to the celebrated edition of 
Boswell. The biography gains by the 
silence or the good humor of the biogra- 
pher. It is grave, earnest, and powerful 
—a miniature life, well shaped and well 
written, worthy of the historian, not un- 
worthy of the moralist. Can we bestow 
higher praise ? 

Of course, the facts of Johnson’s life are 
known to every one. Mr. Macaulay has 
added nothing to the store; but he has 
told the old story affectionately and warm- 
ly, seizing with the eye and marking with 
the hand of a master those minute traits 
and angles which individualize character. 
As we close his page, altough we know 
that we have acquired no fresh informa- 
tion about Johnson, yet we have somehow 
acquired @ firmer impression of the man. 
We have seen our old friend once more. 
We have looked into his eyes and touched 
his side. No new line in the face, no new 
pulse of the heart, has broken the long and 
tender recollection; but we come away 
with our knowledge of the man freshly 
and firmly rataived as from a personal in- 
terview. 

Mr. Macaulay presents Johnson at that 
middle period of his career when his 
struggle was most fearful and his rewards 
most scanty : 

“The misery of that sttuggle needed 
no aggravation, but was aggravated by 
the sufferings of an unsound body, and an 
unsound mind. Before the young man left 
the university, his hereditary malady had 
broken forth in a singularly cruel form. 
He had become an incurable hypochon- 
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driac. He said long after that he had 
been mad all his life, or at least not per 
fectly sane; and, in truth; eccentricities 
less strange than his have often been 
thought grounds sufficient for absolving 
felons, and for setting aside wills.’ His 
grimaces, his gestures, his mutterings, 
sometimes diverted and sometimes terri 
fied people who did not know him. Ata 
dinner-table he would, in a fit of absence, 
stoop down and twitch off a lady’s shoe 
He would amaze a drawing-roon by sud- 
denly ejaculating a clause of the finns 
Prayer. He would conceive an unintelli 
gible aversion to a particular alley, and 
erform a great circuit rather than see th 
fateful place. He would set his heart on 
touching every post in the streets oe 
which he wetted. If by any chance he 


missed a post, he would go back a hun- 
dred yards and repair the omission 
Under the influence of his disease, his 
senses became morbidly torpid, and his 


imagination morbidly active. At one 
time he would stand poring on the town- 
clock without being able to tell the hour 
At another, he would distinctly hear his 
mother, who was many miles off, calling 
him by his name. But this was not the 
worst. A deep melancholy took posses- 
sion of him, and gave a dark tinge to al! 
his views of human nature and of humar 
destiny. Such wretchedness as he endur 
ed has driven many men to shoot them 
selves, or drown themselves, But he was 
under no temptation to commit suicide 
He was sick of life; but he was afraid 
of death; and he shuddered at every 
sight or sound which reminded him of the 
inevitable hour. In religion he found but 
little comfort during his loag and frequent 
fits of dejection ; for his religion partook 
of his own character. The light from 
heaven shone on him indeed, but not in a 
direct line, or with its own pure splendor. 
The rays had to struggle through a 
disturbing medium: they reached him re- 
fracted, dulled and discolored by the thick 
gloom which had settled on his soul ; and 
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though they might be sufficiently clear to 
guide him, were too dim to cheer him.” 

Years of privation—often of hunger— 
soured a man naturally "rab and embit- 
tered a heart naturally kind ; 

“His manners had never been courtly. 
They now became almost savage. Being 
frequently under the necessity of wearing 
shabby coats and dirty shirts, he became 
a confirmed sloven. Being often very 
hungry when he sate down to his meals, he 
contracted a habit of eating with ravenous 
greediness. Even to the end of his life, 
and even at the tables of the great, the 
sight of food affected him as it affects 
wild beasts and birds of prey. His taste 
in cookery, formed in subterranean ordi- 
naries and alamode beef-shops, was far 
from delicate. Whenever he was so for- 
tunate as to have near him a hare that 
had been kept too long, or a meat-pie made 
with rancid butter, he gorged himself 


with such violence that his veins swelled, 
and the moisture broke out on his fore- 
head. The affronts which his poverty em- 
boldened stupid and low-minded men to 
offer to him would have broken a mean 
spirit into sycophancy, but made him 
rude even to ferocity. Unhappily the in- 


solence which, while it was defensive, was 
pardonable, and in some sense, respect- 
able, accompanied him into societies where 
he was treated with courtesy and kind- 
ness. He was repeatedly provoked into 
striking those who had taken liberties with 
him. All the sufferers, however, were 
wise enough to abstain from talking about 
their beatings, except Osborne, the most 
rapacious and brutal of booksellers, who 
es everywhere that he had been 

nocked down by the huge fellow whom 
he had hired to puff the Harleian Li- 
brary.” 

Mr. Macaulay dwells with satisfaction 
on the fact that Pope was kind to Johnson, 
though it is not known that the two men 
ever saw each other—and the contrast 
between the old poet and the young poet 
gives him an opportunity to scratch in, 
with his etching-needle, a group of the 
companions of Johnson’s poverty and 
struggles : 

“Among Johnson’s associates at this 
time may be mentioned Boyse, who, when 
his shirts were pledged, scrawled Latin 
verses sitting up in bed with his arms 
through two holes in his blanket, who 
composed very respectable sacred poetry 
when he was sober, and who was at last 
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run over by a hackney coach when he was 
drunk ; Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical 
tailor, who, instead of attending to his 
measures, used to trace geometrical dia- 
ams on the board where he sate cross- 
egged; and the penitent impostor, George 
Psalmanazar, who, after poring all day, 
in a humble lodging, on the folios of Jew- 
ish rabbis and Christian fathers, indulged 
himself at night with literary and theolo- 
gical conversation at an alehouse in the 
city. But the most remarkable of the per- 
sons with whom at this time Johnson con- 
sorted, was Richard Savage, an earl’s son, 
a shoemaker’s apprentice, who had seen 
life in all its forms, who had feasted amon 
blue ribbons in St. James’s Square, an 
had lain with fifty pounds weight of iron 
on his legs, in the condemned ward of 
Newgate. This man, had, after many vi- 
cissitudes of fortune, sunk at last into ab- 
ject and hopeless poverty. His pen had 
failed him. His patrons had been taken 
away by death, or estranged by the riotous 
rofusion with which he squandered their 
unty, and the ungrateful insolence with 
which he received their advice. 

“ He now lived by begging. He dined 
on verison and champagne whenever he 
had been so fortunate as to borrow a gui- 
nea. Ifhis questing had been unsuccessful, 
he sppensed the rage of hunger with some 
seraps of broken meat, and lay down to 
rest under the piazza of Covent Garden in 
warm weather, and, in cold weather, as 
near as he could get to the furnace of a 
giass-house. Yet, in his ray he was 
still an agreeable companion. He had an 
inexhaustible store of anecdotes about 
that gay and brilliant world from which 
he was now an outcast. He had observed 
the great men of both parties in hours of 
careless relaxation, had seen the leaders of 
opposition without the mask of patriotism, 
and had heard the prime minister roar 
with laughter and tell stories not over de- 
cent. During some months Savage lived 
in the closest familiarity with Johnson ; 
and then the friends parted, not without 
tears. Johnson remained in London to 
drudge for Cave. Savage went to the 
West of England, lived as he had lived 
everywhere, and in 1748 died, penniless 
and heart-broken, in Bristol J Soon 
after his death, while the public curiosity 
was strongly excited about his extraordina- 
ry character, and his not less extraordinary 
adventures, a life of him appeared widel 
different from the catchpenny lives of emi- 
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nent men which were then a staple article 
of manufacture in Grub Street. The style 
was indeed deficient in ease and variety ; 
and the writer was evidently too partial 
to the Latin element of our language. 
But the little work with all its faults, was 
a master-piece. 
literary biography existed in any language, 
living or dead; and a discerning critic 
— have confidently penne that the 
author was destined to be the founder of 
a new school of English eloquence.” 

Against this picture we will hang an- 
other sketched with equal ease and care— 
a picture often painted, in words and 
in colors, and never better than by Mr. 
Macaulay : 

“To discuss questions of taste, of learn- 
ing, of casuistry, in language so exact and 
so forcible that it might have been printed 
without the alteration of a word, was to 
him no exertion, but a pleasure. He lov- 
ed, as he said, to fold his legs and have 
his talk out. He was ready to bestow 
the overflowings of his full mind on any 
body who would start a subject, on a fel- 
low-passenger in a stage-coach, or on the 

rson who sate at the same table with 

im in an pie. aeany But his conver- 
sation was nowhere so brilliant and strik- 
ing as when he was surrounded by a few 
friends, whose abilities and knowledge en- 


abled them, as he once expressed it, to | 


send him back every ball that he threw. 
Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves 
into a club, which gradually became a 
formidable power in the commonwealth of 
letters. The verdicts pronounced by this 
conclave on new books were speedil 
known over all London, and were sufti- 
cient to sell off a whole edition in a day, 
or to condemn the sheets to the service of 
the trunk-maker and the pastry-cook. 
Nor shall we think this strange when we 
consider what great and various talents 
and acquirements met in the little frater- 
nity. Goldsmith was the representative 
of poetry and light literature, Reynolds of 
the Arts, Burke of political eloquence and 
political pene. There, too, were 
Gibbon, the greatest historian, and Jones, 
the greatest linguist of the age. Garrick 
brought to the meetings his inexhaustible 
|e pmames his incomparable mimicry, and 

is consummate knowledge of stage effect. 
Among the most constant attendants were 
two high-born and high-bred gentlemen, 
closely bound together by friendship, but 
of widk 


ely different characters and habits ; 
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Bennet Langton, distinguished by his skill 
in’Greek literature, by the orthodoxy of 
of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his 
life; and Topham Beauclerk, renowned 
for his amours, his knowledge of the gay 
world, his fastidious taste, and his sarcas- 
tic wit. To predominate over such a so- 
ciety was not easy. Yet even over such a 
society Johnson predominated. Burke 
might indeed have disputed the suprema- 
| cy to which others were under the neces- 
| sity of submitting. But Burke, though 
not generally a very patient listener, was 
| content to take the second part when John- 
| son was present; and the club itself con- 
sisting of so many eminent men, is to 
this day popularly designated as Johnson’s 
| Club.” 
| Mr. Macaulay very freely criticises John- 
| son’s writings, praising warmly and abus- 
|ing warmly, as his manner is. Of this 
literary criticism we Ds saa a ——— 


| ve > 
| from the remarks on Johnson’s edition of 


| Shakspeare : 
| “This publication saved Johnson’s cha- 
| racter for honesty, but added nothing to 
the fame of his abilities and learning. The 
| preface, though it contains some good 
passages, is not in his best manner. The 
most valuable notes are those in which he 
had an opportunity of showing how atten- 
| tively he had during many years observed 
human life and human nature. The best 
specimen is the note on the character of 
olonius, Nothing so good is to be found 
even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable ex- 
amination of “ Hamlet.” But here praise 
must end. It would be difficult to name 
a more slovenly, a more worthless edition 
of any great classic. The reader may 
turn over play after play without finding 
one happy conjectural emendation, or one 
ingenious and satisfactory explanation of 
a passage which had baffled preceding 
commentators. Johnson had, in his 
prospectus, told the world that he was 
peculiarly fitted for the task which he had 
undertaken, because he had, as a lexico- 
grapher, been under the necessity of tak- 
ing a wider view of the English language 
than any of his predecessors. That his 
knowledge of our literature was extensive 
is indisputable, But unfortunately, he 
had altogether neglected that very part 
of our literature with which it is especial- 
ly desirable that an editor of Shakspeare 
should be conversant. It is dangerous to 
assert a negative. Yet little will be risk- 
ed by the assertion, that in the two folio 





























volumes of the English Dictionary there 
is not a single passage quoted from any 
dramatist of the Elizabethan age, except 
Shakspeare and Ben. Even from Ben 
the quotations are few. Johnson might 
easily, in a few months, have made him- 
self well acquainted with every old play 
that was extant. But it never seems to 
have occurred to him that this was a ne- 
cessary preparation for the work which he 
had undertaken. He would doubtless have 
admitted that it would be the height of 
absurdity in a man who was not familiar 
with the works of Alschylus and Euripi- 
des to publish an,edition of Sophocles. 
Yet he ventured to publish an edition of 
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Shakspeare, without having ever in his 
life, so far as can be discovered, read a 
single scene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, 
Webster, Marlow, Beaumont or Fletcher. 
His detractors were noisy and scurrilous. 
Those who most loved and honored him 
had little to say in praise of the manner 
in which he had discharged the duty of a 
commentator.” 

Poor Boswell fares indifferently at 
the hands of his old assailant. Indeed, 
in our opinion, Mr. Macaulay is as 
much too harsh as Mr. Carlyle is too 
lenient in his treatment of the weak and 
gpireloes, but ‘reverential and devoted 

oswell. 





From the London Examiner. 


THE AFRICAN DISCOVERIES OF DR. LIVINGSTON. 


Our brave traveller is not a man of 
great bulk, but for boldness, perseverance, 
and enterprise, a very Hercules. During 
his long and weary peregrinations, he has 
travelled over 11,000 miles of Southern 
Africa, the greater part of which journey 
was never before trodden by the foot of 
European, His first expedition extended 
from the extreme southern point of the 
African continent to Loando in the tenth 
degree of south latitude on its western 
coast, over twenty-four degrees of lati- 
tude and nine of longitude, mostly on his 
own feet, with the occasional help of those 
of an ox, the dainty vehicle of South- 
Africa. His second, last, and greatest 
journey took him across the whole conti- 
nent of Africa, from the tenth degree of 
south latitude on the western shore to the 
eighteenth degree on the eastern, that is, 
from the coast of the Atlantic to that of 
the Indian Ocean; and he is the only 








European who ever accomplished this 
perilous undertaking. 

Dr. Livingston’s additions to our know- 
ledge of Southern Africa are chiefly con- 
fined to departments of geography, geo- 
logy, and zodlogy. Up to the twen- 
tieth degree of south latitude, the country 
retains the same character of waterless 
aridity which belongs to the British pos- 
sessions at its extremity; but north of 
this lies a valley plateau, temperate in cli- 
mate, salubrious, fertile, and irrigated by 
copious perennial streams. As described 
by Dr. Livingston, it would seem a great 
oasis extending northward none knew 
how far, The highest mountains he en- 
countered did not exceed the elevation of 
5000 or 6000 feet, and the peaks covered 
with eternal snow, reported by former 
travellers, and which in the latitude of 
twenty degrees would have indicated an 
Alpine elevation, turned out to be only 
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peaks of white quartz. The principal 
river on the track is the Zambesi, which 
falls into the Indian Ocean in the strait 
which divides Madagascar from the main 
land. This is in some places, in the inte- 
rior, a thousand virds broad, with a suf 
ficient depth ; but then it is as disappoint- 
ing as an Australian stream, for it is 
obstructed by rapids, by spreading into 
shallow marshes, ba by disemboguing in 
many mouths, all obstructed by impassa- 
ble sand-bars, In short, it is not naviga- 
ble, except here and there by boats. 

In geology, the discoveries of Dr. 
Livingston are important, comprising 
coal, some seams of which were fifty-seven 
inches broad, ores of iron and of copper, 
with extensive fossilized animal and vege- 
table remains. The fauna is even more 
abundant than in any hitherto visited 
parts of Southern Africa, making the 
country almost one den of wild beasts. 
The larger animals consisted of the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
some half dozen of the horse family, but 
not the noble animal himself, the Cape 
ox, the lion and his favorite prey, the 
bounding antelope of numerous species, 
from the size of a hare to that of a heifer. 
Dr. Livingston had the good fortune to 
add three new species to the number al- 
ready known. 

The teeming frequency of savage ani- 
mals points but too clearly at the paucity 
of the human race. The-pleasant plateau 
is occupied by pure negroes, but the 
country immediately south of it by Caf- 
fres. Ofthe actual condition of societ 
among the many tribes visited by our ad- 
venturous traveller, the information he 
has as yet furnished is but scant. Among 
some of them the women are stated to 
have a paramount authority, rather diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the fact asserted at 
the same time, of one man having often 
five of them to his ownshare. They have 
domesticated the ox, but seemingly no 
other animal. They have acquired the art 
of making malleable iron, and turn it to 
the fabrication of their assegais or javelins, 
but whether they apply it to any worthier 
use Dr. Livingston did not say. They 
cultivate maize, but whether with the 
help of a wooden spud and hand-broom, 
or with plough and harrow, was not 
stated. Altogether the inhabitants of 


Central Southern Africa would seem to be 
in a far lower state of society than even 
those of the western coast further north. 
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Dr. Livingston enumerated the commo- 
dities of Central Southern Africa, which 
he judged adapted to foreign commerce ; 
they were the following: cotton, the 
fibres of certain textile plants, which he 
did not name; indigo, the medicinal cin- 
chona or Jesuit’s bark, the medicinal smi- 
lax or sarsaparilla, bees’ wax, ivory, coal, 
and ores of iron and copper, with gold, 
the washings of the sands of rivers. We 
are inclined to believe that the learned 
traveller is not a little mistaken with re- 
spect to some of these articles, with re- 
spect, indeed, to all of them, in so far as 
commerce is practically concerned. ‘Thus, 
he states that he saw whole fields of wild 
indigo in the neighborhood of the Portu- 
guese settlement of Tate, from which he 
jumps to the conclusion, that indigo is to 
become at once an export. There are 
150 species of the genus of plants to 
which those yielding indigo belong, and 
of these but five which yield the drug, 
indeed, but two that are considered worth 
cultivating. All those that yield indigo 
are natives of India and America, and not 
one of Africa. What our traveller saw was 
no doubt one of the 145 species that yield 
no indigo, but if it had been a true indigo 
of which he saw whole fields, that would 
not have much mended the matter when 
there is neither skill nor capital to con 
duct the rather difficult process of ex- 
tracting the drug. Neither Mexicans, 
Peruvians, or Hindoos, so greatly supe- 
rior to any Africans, ever of themselves 
produced a marketable indigo, European 
skill, and European capital to the amount 
of millions, would be necessary for its pro- 
duction. 

Then Dr. Livingston described himself 
as having seen whole forests of cinchona 
or Peruvian bark, and a profusion of sar- 
saparilla; but as the true medicinal cin- 
chona and medicinal smilax or sarsaparilla 
ate natives of America, and neither 
of Asia or of Africa, the probability 
is, that he mistook one species of cin- 
chona for another, and one species of 
smilax for another, which is very much as 
if one were to mistake a nightshade for a 
potato, or a charlock for a cabbage. As 
to the cotton, and metallic ores and coal, 
it would be a delusion to expect any thing 
from them, existing as they do among a 
rude people, and some hundreds of miles 
in the interior of a country without roads 
or navigable rivers. One fact incidentally 
mentioned by Dr, Livingston is conclusive 

















of the uncommercial character of the peo- 
ple of Central Southern Africa. The in- 
dustrious bee is as busy there as in other 
tropical countries, but the inhabitants eat 
the honey, and throw away the most val- 
uable part of the comb, the wax, and they 
are perhaps the only rude people of Asia, 
Africa, or America, who are so stupid as 
to do so. 

If the enumerated commodities were 
all real, and some of them unquestionably 
belong to the realm of fancy, their value 
for all useful purposes would be much like 
that of gems in “the dark unfathomed 
caves of ocean,” or of flowers “ born to 
blush unseen.” Generations must pass 
away, and the whole frame of African 





Sources or tot Nux.—The Expedi- 
‘tion to discover the sources of the Nile, | 
which the Viceroy of Egypt has initiated, | 
and which has oneiie or the past six 
months the attention of the learned of 
Europe, after delays inevitable to the de- | 
velopment of such matters, has started. 
The Count d’Escayrac de L’Auture, to 
whom the command has been intrusted, 
after having obtained, on the 20th of last 
July, the Dtaemints approbation of the | 
plan, came to Europe to procure the ne-| 
cessary adjuncts for the execution of his | 
enterprise. Authorized to select twelve | 
assistants, he sought in Austria officers of | 
topographical ye ood ain in Prussia, a| 
well-informed engineer; in France, natu- | 
ralists; in England, nautical assistance ; | 
and America has furnished him with an | 
excellent photographer, so necessary on | 
such an exploration. He has selected, in | 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, the | 
necessary instruments for observations of | 
the greatest variety, and nothing has been | 
neglected that could by any possibility in- 
terest the scientific world. agnetic ob- 
servations will not be neglected. The 
Infusoria invisible to the eye will be 
studied according to the custom of the 
most perfect naturalists. Geography will 
rest on astronomical observations. Ethno- 
graphy, so full of interest in that part of 
the world, will be the object of the constant 
attention and particular efforts of men 
whose knowledge has been already proved. 
Photography will lend to science the most 





valuable assistance. It will thus bring be- | 
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society undergo a surprising revolution, 
before they can be elaborated into utility, 
The South-Africans of the ingenious Dr. 
Livingston are less industrious, less po- 
lished, less civilized, than were the Bri- 
tons of Julius Cesar; but twenty centu- 
ries may do much for them, as they have 
done for ourselyes. Then, indeed, they 
may possibly perform the voyage from 
Melinda to Calicut by steam in five days, 
which it took Vasco Di Gama three and 
twenty days’ sail to accomplish, with the 
monsoon at his poop, They may even go 
further, and we may fancy them, after a 
sufficient lapse of ages, spanning the Mo- 
zambique channel and the Indian Ocean 
with an electric cable, 


fore the eyes of learned men the new 
world, and the people of Europe will be 
able to see all the Expedition will have 
encountered most interesting and remark- 
able. This Expedition, which has for its 
aim the discovery of portions of Africa 
where the foot of the white man has never 
trod, promises to make us better acquaint- 
ed with these unknown countries than we 
are even with some parts of Europe. The 
expenses of the Expedition will be con- 
siderable, as the Viceroy has provided it 
with everything that can forward its 
success, and a sufficient escort will protect 
these missionaries of civilization during 
their perilous expedition. Numerous 
boats with steamers will transport them 
up. the Nile as far ag the last point where 
the river is navigable. The Expedition 
has everything in its favor in the great 
experience of its commander and the gen- 
erous ardor of those who take part in it. 
The Count d@’Escayrac does not deceive 
himself as to the difficulties which attend 
him ; but whatever obstacles he may en- 
counter, he is prepared to meet and to 
conquer. The Count started on the 3d 
of this month for Trieste, and was to leave 
on the 18th. His companions join hii at 
Cairo in the beginning of October, and 
the Expedition will then begin to ascend 
the Nile. We shall expect its return in 
two years, which will prove an event in 
the scientific world; for whatever hap 
ens, the prolonged stay of twelve learned 
turopeans in the most unknown part of 
the world can not fail to create interest. 
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LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 


LITERARY 


Granam Lectures: THe CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Human Sovit. Six Lectures delivered at the 
Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, New-York. By 
Ricuarp 8. Storrs, D.D. New-York: Carter 
& Brothers. 530 Broadway: 1857. Pp. 338. 


Tess Lectures were delivered before the Brooklyn 
Institute, which was founded by the late Augustus 
Graham, Esq., by a liberal donation in his lifetime, 


and by a legacy in his will of the noble sum amount- | 
It is a monument to | 
| judge of its merits says: ‘‘ This treatise on Moral Phi- 


ing in all to nearly $70,000. 
the memory of his benevolence, genial in its fruits 
and more enduring than marble. The lecturer, Dr. 
Storrs, holds the gifted pen of a ready writer. His 
mental vision soars over a wide field gathering up 
the richest gems of truth, and exhibiting them in 
gorgeous language of thought and expression, alike 
attractive and instructive. These lectures now 
given to the public by the author, and published by 
the Institute, will add to the well-earned reputation 
of Dr. Storrs as.a lecturer, preacher, and divine. 
A volume like this, composing these lectures rich in 


the treasures of thought, suited and adapted to the | 
nature and wants of the soul, which is its theme, | 
entering into its inner chamber, and discoursing | 


upon its varied and ever-changing phenomena, is 
worth a host of ephemeral and confectionary vol- 
umes which occupy the time, fire the imagination, 
without improving the mind or mending the heart. 
We commend it to all who love to feast on the luxu- 
ries of sound and instructive literature, and the 
science of the soul. 


Tae THREE GARDENS: Eben, GETHSEMANE, AND 
PARADISE; OR, Man’s Ruin, REDEMPTION, AND 
RESTORATION. By Wigiam Apams, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New-York. Charles Scribner, 377 Broadway, 
Publisher. Pp. 284. 


THE instructive pastor, preacher, and eloquent 
author of this good book, comprising fifteen chapters 
or “ Pastorly Addresses,” embodying “the principal 
facts of the Christian system,” conducted his large 
church and congregation of intelligent minds, step 
by step, Sabbath after Sabbath, along the avenues 
and walks and groves of these most interesting gar- 
dens; inhaling the healthful fragrance, admiring the 
blossoms, plucking the flowers, inviting them all to 
partake of the fruits which are found on every tree, 
and which have ripened in the genial beams of the 
great central “Sun of Righteousness.’ From what- 
ever point they started in their Sabbath morning 
walks in the circular paths of these celestial gardens 
of truth, “each radius” led them back to the “ focal 
centfe—the life and mediation of Jesus Christ.” 
This volume is given to the public that others may 
read and follow in their footsteps through the gar- 
dens, linger under the trees with great delight, and 
eat the fruit thereof, and live forever. 
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ELEMENTS OF MorRAL PxHILOsSOPHY, ANALYTICAL, 
SYNTHETICAL, AND PracticaL. By HvuBBarD 
Winstow, Author of Intellectual Philosophy. 1 
vol. 12mo. Pp. 480. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co,, 346 Broadway. 


Tuts is a book of eminent merit. The author has 
devoted much time and made careful investigation, 
and from long experience in teaching, is well quali- 
fied fur the important duty of preparing such a 
treatise on Moral Philosophy. A very competent 


losophy commends itself by its clear arrangement of 
the topics, its perspicuity of language, and its constant 
practical bearings. I have been particularly pleased 
with the views of Conscience, as not a single primi- 
tive faculty, but including in the phenomena of 
the mind that have respect to moral distinctions, 
and with the discussion of the Natural Principles of 
Morality, making them to converge in religion. The 
frequent and pertinent illustrations which are pre- 
sented of the principles of the treatise, and the 
Scriptural character of the explanation of the parti- 
cular duties, will make the work both attractive and 
valuable, as a text-book, imparting instruction upon 
this critical part of philosophy.” 


Memorigs OF BerHany. By the author of Mory- 
ING AND Nigur Watones. New-York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. Pp. 268. 


Tue Christian pilgrim who would love a visit to 
Bethany and its hallowed scenes and cherished asso- 
ciations and to walk in the footsteps of the Son of 
God on his memorable errand of sympathy and af. 
fection, will find in this neat and charming book a 
rich repast for a hungry mind. The children of be- 
reavement will find in it elements of consolation to 
cheer their sadness and dry up the springs of sorrow. 


HanvDEL. — The Sacred Harmonie Society has 
issued a circular respecting the Handel Commemora- 
tion at the Crystal Palace in May next. Applica- 
tions more than sufficient to fill the orchestra have 
reached the committee, and plans are now being 
arranged for a selection of the most efficient vocalists 
prior to commencing a series of metropolitan choral 
rehearsals. A large force of men are employed at 
Messrs. Gray and Davisson’s factory, in the New 
Road, upon the organ which is to be used at the 
festival. It will occupy a space fifty feet wide by 
twenty-five feet in depth, besides the platforms re- 
quired for the bellows and the sixteen wind reser- 
voirs—a total of square feet exceeding that provided 
for the orchestra at the Surrey Gardens Music Hall. 
Some of the large pipes already completed were 
tested a few days since with marked success. The 
Society also gratefully acknowledges the liberality of 
M. Victor Schoelcher in having placed at their dis- 
posal for the purposes of the Commemoration the 
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invaluable collection of MSS. used by Handel in 
conducting his own works which have lately come 
into his possession. The names of the English 
committee in aid of the Halle Commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Handel’s death have been 
published. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS AND HIS PUBLISHERS.—Alex- 
ander Dumas commenced some months ago a suit 
against his publishers, Messrs. Michel Levy and 
Brothers and the journal Le Siecle, which may well 
be classed among the curious. According to the 
details of the trial as published by the journals, it 
appears that the Siécle and the publishing house of 
Michel Levy have brought out in five years 265 
volumes of the works of M. Dumas. Two hundred 
and sixty-five volumes! Voltaire is eclipsed, and 
M. Dumas is still writing! He reclaims the price of 
ninety volumes on the two hundred and sixty-five, 
or a sum of 736,345 francs, 

But in this enormous parade of volumes, it must 
be recollected that M. Dumas’ diluted style leaves 
more white paper than black, that his paragraphs 
are single lines, his single lines are exclamations, 
and his exclamations monosyllables. As he grows 
older he puts more and more white paper on his 
pages, and it is a curious but perhaps not a re- 
markable coincidence, that his ideas, also, are under- 
going the same process of increasing transparency. 
The utter and deplorable failure of his two last dra- 
matic efforts shows this exhaustion of intellect. 


A report of the Russian Minister of Public In- 
struetion shows that, in 1855, 1148 original works, 
and 91 translations were published. The imports 
into Russia, in 1855, amount to 1,191,745 volumes, 
that is, 305,230 more than in 1854; 22,608 works, 
numbering in all 71,908 volumes, were imported 
into Poland. 


THe American Publishers’ Circular and Literary 
Gazette is published every week at $2 per annum, 
payable in advance; and claims the favorable consider- 
ation of all individuals, companies, and associations, 
who take an interest in the making, selling, buying, 
or reading of books. 

Every number contains the title of books issued 
during the week, with their sizz, PRICE, NUMBER OF 
PAGES, and PUBLISHER. Appleton’s Buildings, New- 
York. 


A MaAnuscriPT of about one hundred pages, writ- 
ten by the philosopher Kant, and which has hitherto 
remained unknown, has just been discovered in 
Berlin. Attempts are about to be made in the 
Royal Library of that city to photograph old manu- 
scripts, 


Proressor FRANCESCO ORIOLI, who recently died 
in Rome, at the ripe age of seventy-five, was a man 
of vast scientific knowledge, but he had principally 
deyoted himself to political economy, archeology, 
and the history of the Middle Ages. He was for 
many years Professor of Physical Science at the 
University of Bologna, and has written in the course 
of his long life an immense number of reviews, 
pamphlets, and books on various subjects. 


LONGFELLOW’s poem “ Hiawatha” has attained the 
honors of translation into German at the hands of 
the well-known poet, F. Fremieratn. It will ap- 
pear shortly, with a frontispiece designed by LeuTzz 
of Dusseldorf. 
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Wuitst J. Micneter’s charming work on the 
“Life of the Birds” is making the round of the Con- 
tinent in the form of translations, and is winning 
golden opinions everywhere, no English publisher 
appears as yet to have placed it on his list. We 
would not exchange those agreeable pages for many 
a ponderous tome on ornithology, and invite to it 
the earliest attention of the purveyors for our litera- 
ture, who would no doubt find a grateful public for 
it among the ladies. 


THE important MSS. of Xavier HomMMAIRE DE 
HEL, who died at Ispahan in 1848, are now being 
printed at Paris, and the great album illustrating his 
travels, and containing upwards of one hundred 
plates, is in course of publication. 


DerBy & Jackson issue “The Merchant's and 
Banker’s Register, for 1857,” edited by J. Smith 
Homans. It contains a great variety of important 
information concerning Banks and Banking; articles 
on matters pertaining to commerce, and much 
valuable matter to all who are engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. 


QuEEN VICTORIA AND THE DAUGHTER OF CHARLES 
I.—The monument to the memory of the daughter 
of Charles I., which the Queen of England commis- 
sioned Baron Marochetti to execute, has been erect- 
ed in St, Thomas Church, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
where the princess, who died in captivity at Caris- 
brook Castle, lies buried. The monument represents 
the figure of a youthful female reclining in a recess, 
resembling the cell of a prison. The pillow on which 
the head of the rests is an open Bible, in which 
ean be seen the following words: “Come unto me 
all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” The following inscription is on the monu- 
ment: To the memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
Daughter of King Charles I., who died at Carisbrook 
Castle, on Sunday, Sept. 8, 1650, and is interred be- 
neath the chancel of this church. This monument is 
erected as a token of respect for her virtues and of 
sympathy for her sufferings, by Victoria R. 1856. 


CHARLEs V. AND HIS TaBLE.—-“ A Venetian envoy 
at this court, in the latter part of Charles's reign, 
tells us that, before rising in the morning, potted 
capon was usually served to him, prepared with 
sugar, milk, and spices; after which he would turn 
to sleep again. At noon he dined on a variety of 
dishes, Soon after vespers he took another meal, 
and later in the evening supped heartily on ancho- 
vies, or some other gross and savory food, of which 
he was particularly fond. The invention of his cooks 
was sorely puzzled how to devise rich and high- 
seasoned dishes to suit his palate; and his mattre 
d@hétel, much perplexed, told his discontented master 
one day, knowing his passion for time-pieces, that 
‘he really did not know what he could do, unless it 
were to serve up his majesty a fricasse of watches.’ 
The reply had the effect of provoking a hearty laugh 
from the Emperor—a circumstance of rare occur- 
rence in the latter days of his reign.” —Prescott. 


Enatanp. — A Parliamen paper just issued, 
gives an account of the nati income and expen- 
diture during the two years of the late war, namely, 
from March 31st, 1854, to March 31st, 1856. In 
1854-5, the income from all sources was 64,091,0002, 
and the expenditure 70,236,000). In the following 
year, the income, by means of the increased property 
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tax, was increased to 70,552,000, asd the expendi- 
ture rose to 93,149,0001, being on both years a gross 
excess of expenditure of 28,747,0001, which was 
mainly provided for by loans, Among the items of 
increased expenditure, comparing the latter with 
the former of the years specified, we find charges of 
collecting the Revenue increased from 2,724,0001 to 
2,863,000/., which is rather less than the proportion- 
ate increase of the sums collected; the interest on 
debt increased from 27,864,000 to 28,112,0002 : 
but the great items of increase were of course for 
War Services, in which we find, in the two years 
respectively, the army expenses set down as 8,380,- 
0001 and 17,395,000; the navy, 14,490,0001 and 
19,654,0001.; and the Ordnance, 6,450,000/. and 
10,411,0007. 


Sir Syow Harris’s Ligurxtne Conpvctors.—A 
dispatch has reached the Admiralty from Rear Ad- 
miral Bruce, commanding the squadron in the Pa- 
cific, stating that on the evening of the 22d October 
last, in lat. 18 23 N., lon. 106 24 W., his flag ship the 
Monarch, was struck by lightning. The ship is 
fitted with Sir Snow Harris's system of electrical 
conductor. The electrical discharge fell on the spin- 
die of the main royal mast, and passing down the 
conductor went clear into the sea with a tremendous 
crash, without any damage being sustained. Such 
was the excited state of the air, and so numerous 
and vivid were the electrical sparks all around, that 
the ship at first was thought to be on fire. There is 
little doubt but that her Majesty's ship has been say- 
ed from partial destruction, and the lives of many 
men preserved, through ‘the instrumentality of the 
capacious electrical conductor permanently fixed in 
the masts and hull of the vessel—London paper. 


A werrer from Widdin says: “We have this 
morning heard a sound which the people of Bul- 
garia have not heard for ages—the sound of a bell 
calling the Christians to church, in order to thank 
God that the Sultan has been pleased to restore us 
our liberty of worship.” Widdin is the first Bul- 
garian town that has received a bell. The Turks 
have complained to the Pasha about it, but he has 
referred them to the Sultan. We ask whether an 
appeal like this could equally be referred to the 
Queen of Spain or the Pope, in favor of the Protest- 
ants, or any non-Catholics ? 


Mr. WuiiaM Brown, the distinguished member 
of Parliament for South-Lancashire, has undertaken 
at his own expense, to erect an edifice for the Free 
Public Library of Liverpool A sum of $150,000, 
it is thought, will be sufficient for the purpose. 


PaRIs at present possesses 35 large libraries. 
Some are public; othérs only partly so; and the 
number are exclusively devoted to certain 
establishments. The public libraries are: The 
Bibliotheque Imperiale, with 1,400,000 printed vol- 
umes, about 300,000 pamphlets, and 80,000 manu- 
scripts; the Arsenal, 220,000 volumes and 6000 
manuscripts; Sainte Genevieve, 150,000 volumes, 
4000 man ; Mazarin, about 120,000 volumes, 
5000 manuscripts; the Sorbonne, 80,000 volumes; 
the City of Paris, 65,000 volumes, 300 manuscripts; 
the Ecole de Medicine, 40,000 volumes; the Museum 
of Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes, 35,000 
volumes; the Invalides, 30,000 volumes; the Con. 
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servatoire des Arts-et-Meticrs, 20,000 volumes; and 
the Conservatoire de Musique, 8000 volumes. 


Lirerary InstiruTions.—There are in the United 
States 122 colleges, with more than 1000 professors, 
and having more than 12,000 students. They have 
extensive laboratories and astronomical instruments, 
and libraries containing more than a million of yol- 
umes. There are about 40 medical schools, with 
about 250 professors, and 5000 students. There are 
44 theological schools, with 127 professors, and 
between 1300 and 1400 students. There are 16 
law-schools, and about 600 students. 


One of the earliest proceedings of the next sea- 
sion of the British Parliament will be to ask the 
country for a sum of money for the outfit of the 
Princess Royal, and something handsome in the 
shape of a dowry. The Prince of Prussia, for the 
present, has nothing more than the fortune which 
his father settles upon him, although he must natur- 
ally inherit the throne, and the vast wealth of the 
king, ere many years are over. The Prince of 
Wales will, early next year, enter into possession of 
Marlborough House, and have his separate house- 
hold, though that will not be very large at present, 
and mainly consist of his masters and tutors; and 
he will, to a great extent, be still under the care of 
his august parents, The experiment with Prince 
Alfred at the Home Park seems to have answered 
very well. After the duties of the day are over, he 
rambles about alone, and is well known and much 
liked by the people of Datchet and Windsor. He is 
a manly, frank, open-faced lad, and a great hand at 
cricket, at which he joins the young Etonians. 
The Prince of Wales will, of course, not entail any 
expense on the country in his new establishment, 
his revenue being ample for a young gentleman in 
his teens, though not equal to what is generally 
supposed, as, after the deduction of the expenses for 
the management and control of the Prince's estates, 
mines, fisheries, etc., about £45,000 remains. 


M. To.Lens, the great national poet of Holland, 
died at Ryswick, on the 27th ult., aged seventy- 
seven. His poetry enjoys extraordinary popularity 
among all classes of his countrymen, and is remark- 
able for its ardent patriotism. One of his most ad- 
mired works bears the title of “The Dutch at Nova 
Zembla,” and his popular song, “‘ Wiens Neerlands 
Bloed,” will, in the opinion of the Dutch, last as long 
as their language. 


Amone the notabilities at the Mozart festival, held 
at Salzburg, was an old silver-haired man, called 
Karl Mozart, son of the immortal composer, and last 
of the name. He was the greatest living object of 
interest present. He had gene all the way from 
Milan to enjoy the fét; and, although things were 
not cheap, there was not the slightest danger of his 
lacking a dinner or champagne, although his father 
might have wanted both. The only fear was that 
the poor old fellow would be killed with kindness. 


Tue valuable collection of classical antiquities 
formed by the late Sir Wm. Temple, during a long 
residence in Naples, has been left by the deceased 
to the British Museum, 


Tue “Investigator,” Captain Cook’s discovery 
ship, Thames Police ship, lying off Somerset House, 
has been broken up. 

















